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FOREWORD. 


^ Excapti for' a few brief and aketehy aoeonnts of 
Siddbanfa, there have bean no comprehensive 
treatues in English expounding the dootrlnes of this 
anoieot and indnenbial sobool of thought. Fewer still 
are expoeitions of speoial aspects of this philosophy. 
/ There has been great need of booke of this type dealing 
in a systematic manner with different aspects of ^iva 
Biddbinta. Dr. V. Fonniah has done well in choosing 
>'^^tfae epietemology of this school for special treatment; 
beoanse no sTstem of Indian Fbilosopby set out to 
.investigate its proper subject matter until it has given 
a oritiqne of knowledge and considered bow we come 
by tmth. In conformity with this wise old practice, 
the ^iva Siddhsnta has given as an aooonnt of tbe 
pranianas which it has accepted and described tbe 
natnre and the conditions of troth. Dr. V. Fooniats 
is well qualified to expound the epistemologioal doct' 
. rines of the Saiva Siddhinta to the English reader, 
since be has made a deep study of the Tamil philoso* 
phioat literatare of tbe School. Dr, V. Fonniah ex¬ 
pounds the doctrines with sympathetic anderstanding. 
I do not think this is any disadvantage; tor this system 
has suffered from expositions by its opponents. 
Di, Fonniah has given a lucid presentation of the 


central problems of epistemology and shown how these 
. have been tackled by tbe Saiva Siddhinta. He has 
•4-' compared the views of the Siddb^ntin with those of 
m . other Indian Dariumui and Western systems of philo- 
sophy. There has been great need of snob a book. It 
will help the reader struggling to get his mind clear 
abont the diverse solntions of the problem oi tbe uatnre, 
the means and the criteria of Tmth. 


Aqb mnikl aSsa 


Rp RAMANUJACHARf 







PREFACE 


This book }s the theats submitted by the author for 
the Ph, D*, degree of the UnWeraity of Anuam&lai, 
with cert^n improvemetits made in the light of 
euggestione given to him by the Univeraity, 

An attempt ie made in this book to present the 
Saiva 8iddhSnta Theory of Knovledge with special 
reference to SivajBlna Bhl^am. No student of Tamil 
literature can be unfamiliar with the Bbleyakara by 
name SivajSina Yogi, who is a graiumarian, a poet and 
a philosopher all combined. It ie Sivajiiana Yogi's 
interpretation of the philosophy of Saiva Siddhanta, 
that is generally accepted by the Tamil-reading public 
as the one way leading to truth. Saiva SfddhSnts 
owes a great deal to him for its development and 
exposition. But the cause of Saiva Siddhanta has 
suffered considerably in the post-Sivajilana Yogi period 
fori nek of men who had adequate knowledge of both 
Tamil and Sanskrit to understand Siddhanta literaturee. 
The English-reading public of South India and Ceylon 
too are unable to have any consistent view of the 
philosophy of Saiva Siddhanta for want of proper 
books in English on the subject. Except for the works 
of Mr. J, M. Nallaswamy Pillai and Rev. H. R, 
Hoisington and the two books on Saiva Siddhanta - one 
by Dr, Violet Parsnjoti and the other by Mr. S Siva- 
pathasundaram, there are practically no books In 
Engliflh on the Siddhanta. The works of the first two 
men are mostly in the form of translations, which are 
not very satisfactory. Dr. Violet Faranjoti who 
professes the Christian faith gives in her book merely 
a bird's eye view.of the Siddhar>ta and its evaluation 
from the idealist's point of view. Consequently it can¬ 
not claim to preach Suddha Siddhanta, which is a 


tf 

realistic system of pbirosopliy. Mr. Sivapathaaunda- 
ram's * The SaiTa School of Hinduism' does not even 
feign to treat the Siddbinta Theory of knowledge. It 
ie concerned solely with the ethical part of the Sid- 
dhSnta. The writer of this thesis baa botakeo npon 
himself the task of presenting Saiva Siddhanfa in its 
true light and to evaluate it from a realistic standpoint, 
T^ia latter aspect together with the critical con si d era- 
tione and compaTiGona of the views of Btime aflen 
schools of thought on most of the topics treated conati- 
totes the original contribution of this theeia. Besides, the 
method adopted is claimed tg he new in respect of the 
presentation of the system of Saiva SiddhSnta, though 
it cannot be said to be so as regards the other schools of 
thought. 


The author expresses his gratitude to Professor 
A, Chidambaranstha Chettlar, Head of the Department 
of Tamil in tho Univereity of Anramalai for the sug- 
g^tionsand encouragements that he gave him during 
his period of Research, Indebtedness is also due to the 
Univereity of An namalai for the suggestions given to 
the author to improve his thesis and to the Government 
of Ceylon, for granting him a Hesearoh Studentship ip 
Tamil for two years to write this thesis. 


V. FONNIAS, 
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CHAPTER 1. 

INTRODUCTION 

The Saiva Siddhanta ocbooi of philoeophy \b, ualiko 
tboee of the Saiyayikas aod the Vaisesikas, a iiTiog 
philosophy. It is the ooe that is current in the whole 
of the Tamil tand. A study of a system of philosophy 
without a historical hackground will prove to be a 
futile abstraotioQ ; so aa attempt is made Id the follow* 
ing pages in the way of an iotroduotion to trace the 
origin and early history of the Saiva Siddbanta, To 
begin with, we are confronted with an inaupefable 
difficulty; if we note the fact that the ancient Taimle, 
as a race, weie no lovers of history, we are in a pitiful 
plight when WB attempt to trace the development of 
the inner workings of their minds; the historical 
method was not known to them; but yet they have 
given us such fine Uterature in the form of myths, 
legends, dogmas and colts that we stand indebted to them 
for life ■ they have evolved systems of philosophy and 
religion, which stand comparison with the latest pro¬ 
ducts of European speculation and belief ; their poetry, 
both secular and religiouB is soul-stirring and soul- 
moving; with such aoanty material as their works in 
the forms of original compositions and commentariM 
and the few records that they have left us in the way 
of inscriptions, together with the few references found 
in contemporaneous literature, we have to construct a 
history Of the Saiva Siddbanta; there is tradition too, 
handed down from generation to generation ; but this ib 
not trust-worthy, since it has much material whiraeicai 
and fantastical mote to be rejected than to be accepted. 

' In tire work, called Iraiyanar Akapporul the com¬ 
mentator Nakkirar who is said to bo a member of the 


1 1,A, pp. 6. 





Third Sangam, speak a of God (Slira) with matted hair 
who burnt to ashes the three Cities, as sitting in delibe¬ 
rations with the other members of the First Sangani. 
Even if the account given in this commentary be not 
betieved, one point is quite clear, that the conception 
of Siva as a deity and perhaps as the Supreme One 
is prior to its adoption and absorption in Sanskrit lite¬ 
rature. For nowhere in the Sanskrit literature of the 
period can be seen the mention at least of the word 
Siva as referring to the name of a deity. ' The Rigveda 
and the Yajur Veda, the oldest known Sanskrit literary 
oompOBitions contain a good number of references to the 
deities Varnna. Osas, Mitra etc., but do not refer to 
Siva as a deity. The Vedic period, at least the early 
part, is a polytheistic one and we need not trouble our 
^heads over the apparent tnconeistencies therein, when 
we take into consideration the facta that each of the 
Vedas is a compendium of many authors of widely 
different periods. It is said that the Vedic period 
(1500 B.C, to 600 B.C.) among the Aryans is non^seo- 
tarian in character. The views put forward in this age 
are not philosophical in the technical sense of the term 
It is .the Epio period (600 B.C. - 200 A,D.) that Jed to the 
development of the Upanishada and the formulation of 
the different Darsan^ or systems of philoaophy. The 
early part of this period gave rise to the Chandogya, 
Taittiriya, Aiytareya, Eauqttaki and parte of Eena and 
Brhadaranyaka Upaniahads, which are all non-sectarian 
in their toachings. The second part of this period is 
computed to be responaible for the producrion of most 
of the versa tfpanishads, viz., Isa. Mind ukya and parts 

of Kena and Brhadaraqyaka Upanishada. The sectarian 
view did not stretch out its arms here too; the third 

part of this peri^ is post-Bnddhistic and is responsible 

for the composUioD of all the later Upanishads. vis.. 

UP. vol 1 pps 63,121 and 123. " 
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Svetaavetara, 'Katha, Maitreyaiji etc., alJ of which are 
aectariaTi and show acquaintances with the orthodoi 
syetema ; and in this period otvly, it is contended, that 
the Tamilian aectarian conception of God Sitb must 
haye found its way into the Aryan mind. 

Tolkappiysro, the oldest of the extant Tamil 
compositions, which is essentially a treatise on grammar 
does not speak of God Siva, though it has conceptions 
of the Deities Mavon. Ceyon Tentan, Varunan and 
Eorravai. ^ The deity Mayon is said to preside over 
forests, the deity Ceyon over tracts of hilly districts, 
and the deities Ventan and Yarapan over tracts of 
pasture lands and of sea shores respectively i * The 
deity Korravai seems to be a female deity, who 
controls the destinies of war'fare. NaccinSrltkiniyar, ' 
the famous conwnentBtor of ancient Tamil literary 
works identifies Korravai with Vana-*Durga {female 
deity of the forest) a product of later Sanskrit 
literature. It ia regretted that the celebrated com¬ 
mentator has not given us any olue how he was 
able to make such an ideutificatton which is on the very 
face of it absurd and not true to facta. Ifow we have no 
evidence of any coUisions among the deities ; there ia 
no relative superiority of one deity to the other; and 
we are not in a position to say oonciusively on the 
scanty evidence of a work on grammar whether the 
ancient Tamils had a conception of absolute God, who is 
far superior to every one of the five Deities given above, 
TheQod with matted hair, who burnt to ashee the three 

1 . T.F.N, Sutra 5 ” Mayon rueya katurai yulakamun 
Ceyon meye maivarai yulakamum 
Ventau meya timpuna lulakamum 
Varuijan meya perumana lulakamum'' 
i. Ibid pp 193; P.P. Tirumurutairuppatai. tine 8ii8. 
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oiti6Si Identified with Siva of the [ater Sanskrit works* 
May on with Vi^u, Ceyon witti Skanda and Vititan 
with Indra. Tliere are two schools of thought as to the 
etymology of the word, Yaruiian : some contend that it 
ie purely a Sanskrit word, since it is found in the 
Rigveda; and others insist that it is a corrupt form of 
the Tatnii word Yatjnanj which is one of the few words 
that have found their entranoa oven into the Bigveda. 
Preferenoe is given to the latter view in this thesis for 
reasons adduced in the sequel. 

*To the Aryan, Varuija is the God of the sky, 
Vi^u the supporter of all the worlds and Indra the God 
of the atmospheric phenotoetiB; to the Tamilian Varn- 
Tjan is the presiding deity of the sea shores, Yi^u 
Identified with Mayon is that of forest tracts, and 
Indra or Yontan that of pasture lands. If it is held that 
the four deities Visnu, Skanda, Indra and Varuna of 
the Aryans were absorbed into Tolkappiyam, we would 
he in a fix to account for th© fact that the deities Visnu 
and Skanda of th© puranic period hay© found their way 
into the body of Tolkappiyam, which belongs rather to 
an early period. Certainly Tndra was not known to 
the Aryans as a deity before they entered into India. 
Furthermor© why si.ouid Varuna and Indra only of th© 
Vedic Gods have a place in Tolkappiyam T What ahout 
the other Yedio deities, namely Maruts, Savtr. Surya 
FSBaiii the Soma etc,r 

» Moreover Tolkappiyanar. who is said to be well- 
versed in Sanskrit grammar cannot and would not make 
a mi stake in the etymology of th© word Yarunan ; If it 

1. l.P. vol I pps 77 and 81, ' ^ ' 

3. t.E.R, pp. 1 . *■ Malkunir varaipi naintira nirainta 

Tolksp piyanenat tanpeyar tornp" 
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ivere ft SftnfVrit word, ho would not have take'll tha 
Tiieia form of the word and left the meanmff^out; there¬ 
fore it ifl urged that the deities Mayon, Ceyon. Ventant 
Varoiiian and Ko^avai ore Tamilian in ohoraeter and 
the confusion in idoutificotion with the later Aryan 
deities is due to the miachievoue propagandiate of 
Sanskrit literature and their ready supporteTB. 

There ia evidence in Tolkappiysm itself of the 
impact and thrust of Aryan culture on the Tamilian; 
but there are stronger evidences fn it for the persistence 
and purity of the Tamilian culture in spite of many 
influences to the csontrary* There is a view that the 
Aryans never spoke the Sanskrit language and that 
they spoke different dialects of PrAkrt. According to 
this view, Sanskrit is merely a written language anfl 
was ppccially made by the Teartied to preaerve rare 

treatises on literature and philosophy for poeterity; it 

Was the lingna franca of the different tiibea of the 
Aryans; The etymology of the word ' Sanskrit meaning 
• that which is well made or refined ’ is favourahle to 
this view. If we accept this view - and it is felt we 
Ought to * we shall he in a position to evplain the 
paucity of Saiva Siddhanta litorature in the Tamil 
language during the Sadgatn periods. When the 
Aryans invaded the territories of the Tainite and sub¬ 
jugated them, the Tamils too, it is presumed, adopted 
Sanskrit as the lingua franca. To the detriment of the 
growth of Tamilian spiriluat culture, the learned 
among the Tamils began to write treatises on philoso¬ 
phy, religion etc., not in the Tamil language hut in 
Sanskrit. Thus the early Saiva Siddhlnta works called 
the Agamas appeared only in the Sanskrit langoage. 
Some of the Agsmas« it is contended, are as early as the 
Vedaa if not earlier, while others are as late aa the lat^t 
Upanishad. The early SiddhSntina though Tamilian in 
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Dfttion&lity were moved to write in theS&n&krit Ibd^u- 
flge not on account of any lack of lovti for Tamil, but 
because they loved truth and its propagation among the 
different nationalities much more. 

Some hold the opinion that the Yedas and the 
Agamas belonged rather to Tamil literature and that the 
Aryans on conquering the Tamila had them translated 
into their tongue. The protagonists of this view opine 
that a big deluge, which destroyed the major part of the 
Tamil land beyond Capa Comorin has submerged within 
its depths the Tamilian Vedas and Agamas so-much-so 
mere translations in course of time have gained the 
status of original compoaitionB, No lover of troth can 
sutecfibs to this view on the meagre evidence put 
forward by the promoters of this theory ; yet there is 
some sense in what they say, if we take into conside¬ 
ration the light brought to evidence by the rscent 
eicavations in the Sind valley referring toDravidian 
culture and the relative inaignificance of that of the 
Aryan brethren in India and eleewhere in pre-historic 
times. However, today, we find Saiva Siddhanta 
philosophy abounding in technical terms all of 
Sanskrit origin The Tamilian must oeeds not be 
abashed on this account: for we are living in a period 
when the Sanskrit and the Tamilian cultures have 
blended into one; on the other hand, let him feel pmud 
that the pliiJoeophy of the religion of Saiva Siddhanta 
Is practically a product of the Tamilian intellect and ha 
shall not grieve over the invasion into the Tamil langu* 
age of thousands of Sanskrit words; for the growth of the 
Tamil language - nay that of every language - depends 
on the rapid but cautious advance, that it makes towarde 
meeting foreign thoughts and ideas by incorporating 
alien words and their meanine^ into itself. Moreover 
the etymology of the word Agama meaning * that 
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which has come from ' suggests the possibility that the 
bn^dy of doctrines in the Agamas have oome down from 
another nationality, probably from the Tamils; or it 
may mean that the Agamas are tranalations into 
Sanskrit from another language very possibly from 
Tamil. Further the Sanskrit word ' Tantra' which cornea 
from tantu-thread, meaning 'a work or a composition' 
seems to be the literal translation of the Tamil word 
'nul'meaning thread, nsed invariably for a work ora 
composition* The etymology of these two words indi> 
cates to an extent a basis for the one or the other of the 
two theories mentioned above. 

However, it is urged, for reasons adduced in this 
introduction, that the Saiva Agamas at least were 
written in Sanskrit by the Tamils, for the benefit of sCll 
nationalities Including Tamila who iDhabited India. 

An interesting tine of argument, b'leed on the 
terminology adopted for the Tamil alphabets is brought 
out by some promoters of the Saiva Siddhanta, to prove 
that the ancient Tamila too had a conception of the 
Trinity of Ultimate Principles, viz., Pati ^Ood), Paso 
(soul) and Paeam (fettem). The argument is based on 
the fact that the conceptions of Uyir (soul) and Mey 
(body) are reepoctively applied to vowels and consonants; 
it is also maintained that the conception of God, the 
subtle one - the one existent - is transferred to the letter 
Aytam meaning subtle and called also as taninilal (that 
which etands atone). Thus the entire terminology of 
the Tamil alphabets is figurative; and the traneferance 
of these Sguree, it Is presumed, presupposes an acquain> 
tance on the part of the early Tamils with a system of 
speculative science in which soul, matter and God are 
the First Principles; it may be added that the last figure 
«Taninllai' further suggests the familianty of the 


aDciect Tamils with the Theories of Praia? a and £alpa 
or periodical flux, when the entire uaiverae gets 
di&eolred and obacurated in God who alone remains. 
The whole argument is highly illuminating and 
pre~emioent)j ineiruotlve. 

'Again there is an attempt to prove that the Tami¬ 
lian conception of God as revealed in Tolkappiyam is 
far superior to that of the Aryana of the eame period 
as Tolkappiyam 1 the word *i£.a^ovul', which is used 
to BigQify God in the text of Tolkappiyam and other 
ancient Tamil literary works, is split up into ' Kata 
and * ul ’ and the two meaninga riz„ (1) that which 
is beyond everything or transcendental and (2) that 
which is immanent in everything, are derived 
from it; thus the fact that the ancient Tamils were 
• familiar with the conception of God as a Principle or a 
Being which is immanent in everything and transcen¬ 
dent over them cannot be doubted ; it is urged timt the 
Aryans of that period used for God the words Brahma 
(one that grows large}, Vi^n tone that extends or 
pervades) and lea (one that niLes), all of which fall 
far below the word 'Katavul' both in content and 
signiBcance, 

The etymological proof herein advanced for the 
supremacy of the spiritual and religious culture of the 
ancient Tamils over that of the contemporaneous 
Aryans cannot be lightly treated ; for in the usage of tlie 
Aryans we merely see the symbol of spatial height and 
tbeeymboi of the idea of Ruler or King at work to 
characterize Divinity, where - as the conception 
involved in the term * Ka^avul' shows a distinct 
advance, on the part of the ancient Tamils, from 
Symbolism to the very limits of thought, Doea not this 


1 T.9J0, ppa 7S “ 78, 
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show that the ancient Tarnlla had at leant a higher 
conception of God f Can it be that the Tamila had not 
a system of metapbyeica quite in conformity with their 
theory of God ? In fact they seem to have had a 
system of ooemolDgy as well; ‘ for there is evidence in 
Tolkappiyam itself that they conceived of the universe 
as the product of the five elements, vis.i Earth, Eire, 
Water, Air and Ether. 

Even Naocinarkkiniyar, the celebrated commentator 
of ancient Tamil classics, seems to be of opinion that 
the ancient Tamila had a noble conception of the Deity. 

* For in his commentary of Tolkappiyam. ho explaine 
the term ' Kantap ' os a Being absolute, independent. 
Impersonal and transcendental. This notion of God too 
is a noble one and indicates a high degree of conception. 
•The Worthy Marai-mslai*atikal, a reputed Tamil 
scholar and philraopher corroborates Naccinarkkiniyar 
in his interpretation of 'Kanta^i', and identifies the 
denotation of the term with that of Sive who is 
evidently not an Aryan deity. Even Doctor Gilbert 
Slater, an eminent orientalist, is forced to admit that 
the Siva Cult is a Dravidian one; perhaps the worthy 
atikal is not wrong in his preflumptlon that the tertro 

* kantaji ’ and * Siva ' refer to the same God, * Again 
Haocinarjtkiniyar'a interpretation of the aphorism 
“ VeDtiya kalvi yanturaun riravatu '* in Tolkappiyam 
is significant; there he preanmes that the ancient 
Tamils bad a conception of the Doctrine of Triputi or 
the theory of the Identification of the knower. know¬ 
ledge and the known ; he make® ua t o believe that they 

1. T.P F. sutra 644 ' t^ilanti nirvall vioompO taintun ^ 
Kalanta mayakka mniaka matalip 

2* T.P.K. Sutra 88 pp 335 

3. T.T.A. pp31 

4. T.PJJ. Sutra 188, 
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had taken the iBst step in the field of thought, showing 
a tranajtion from psychology to the very end of 
thought. One cannot help etidoreing this view of 
Nflccinarkfciniyar. since a people who have developed 
a syetem of psychology thoroughly scientific and 
unfolding the very depiha of psychic phenomena as 
evidenced in the Meyppattiyal of TolkSppiyam cannot 
rest content without reaching the natural consequence^ 
the completion of thought and thought * processes. 

The ancient Tamila do not lack in ethical thought 
either: they have evolved a psychology of ethics with 
its cognitive, emotive and conative elements. The whole 
of Kalaviyal, Earpiyal, Poruliya) and Pttratti:paiyiyal 
of Totkappiyam bear testimony to their knowledge of 
the cognitive and conative aspects and the Meyppit- 
iiyal to that of the emotive. It is a pity that they did 
not separate the science of ethics from the metaphysics 
of ethics; the one is found involved in the other; it 
is an admitted fact that the theme of Porulatikaram in 
Tolkappfyam is characteristically Tamilian; and es¬ 
pecially the ethics of love developed therein is unique. 
Tiruvalluvar the greatest moralist of the Tamil 
Natu in his hook ' Kural' has merely adopted 
this ethics of love and illustrated it in beautiful poems 
replete with similes and metaphors, fascinating and 
thought-provoking. Nobody can gainsay the fact that 
this ethics of love is foreign to the Aryan nature or 
mentality. ’Albert Schweitzer, a German scholar, in 
hja book called ' Indian thought and its development ’ 
is able to draw up a distinction between the Aryan 
mind and the Tamilian when he says the Indian Aryans 
show an inclination to world and life negation, where 
as in the Kural ’w orld and life negation is only like a 
iT LT.D, pp 3 

4 pp 201 
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distant cloud in tho sky. Furthoron 'wben tbo teamed: 
scholar makee the statement ’ ‘maxims about joy in 
activity^ such as one would not expect from Indian 
lips, bear witness to the strength of the world * and • 
life affirmation present in the Kurel. it will be a matter 
of pride to the Tamilian though disagreeable and 
astounding to the ‘ Sanskritists ' - for this is the term 
that I would like to use to call such people who claim 
oTerything of spiritual value to have come down from 
the Aryans. Some of these ' Sanskritista' though 
Tamils by nationality seem to have lost all sense of 
proportion, when they attempt to deny aoy sense of 
originality to the genius of the Tamila by drawing 
hurried and improper paraUele to the thoughts of 
Kural from ^nskrlt literary works such as the Upani' 
fibads, the Uita and the Artba-sastraa. One thing seems* 
to be clear in the case of these Sanskritiatfi, that they 
are proficient in both the literatures viz., Sanskrit and 
Tamil •, bat it is very doubtful whether they have 
understood or grasped the inner spirit underlying each ; 
they must note the fact that the attitude of the Indian 
Aryans is essentially ascetic in character and Iheir 
ethics is one of inwardness{ and they should not forget 
that the ancient Tamils had, in addition to the ethics of 
inwardness, the living ethics of love. It is this ethics 
of love, it is believed, that is responsible for the Bhakti 
cult with Its Agamic rites of the faiiddhantin. It must 
be borne in mind that the Vedio rituals are propitiary 
and saotibcial, whereas the Agamic rituals consist In 
devout worship of and personal communion with God, 

The recent times have ushered in another class of 
' Sanskritists who in the early years of their livee get 
steeped in Sanskrit literature and grammar and then In 


1 I.T.D. pp £02 
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their l&ter Uvea begin the atudy of Tamil Uterature and 
gra m m ar. Tbeee * Saoalcritiaia * approach the subject 
of Tamil grammar with a pre-poeeeaaed oiiod, interpret 
it in the light of Sanstrlt grammar and deny any aense 
of originality to the TamiUao geoiue in the geld of 
grammar too. It i» highly regrettable that they forget 
the fact that Tamil is Tamil and tjaaskrit is essentially 
Sanskrit. The Tamil world has simply an object of 
laughter in them. 

It is shown in the preceding pages that the ancient 
Tamils must have had a system of metaphysics with its 
cosmological and ethical sides, the former possibly 
3iddbanticand the latter characteristically Tamilian; 
further an etymological proof is advanced to establish 
the fact that the Agamas-at least tbs Saiva Agaii]aS'"ars 
not original com positions of the Aryans. Bearing in mind 
that thecorrtents of the Agatnas with their ethics of love 
is preeminently Tamilian, one would be tempted to 
assert that the Agamas are com posit ions of the Tamils, if 
not translationa from the works io Tamil. On account of 
the want of evidence of the one time eiistonoe of the 
Tamil Agamas, the existing Agamas cannot be called 
Sanskrit translations of Tamil works. Since there is a 
lock of philosophic works io the Tamil literature of the 
period in question, it is fell that it will not be far wrong 
if it is presumed or asserted that the Tamils are lespon* 
Bible for the composition of the Saiva Agamas. 

'Tho worthy Marai-malai-atikal is of opinion that 
iho Upanishads too are works of tho Tamils. It is 
regretted that his statement cannot be accepted in tote; 
for we are able to see in them - at least in the earliest of 
them - the very evolution of Vedio thought in itseimpli- 
city and purity. The Upaniehads of the later period. 


t, ^4 T. A. pp 
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however, show an admixture of the Aryan and the 
Tamilian thoughts; they are products of a period when 
the two cultures - Aryan and TamiJlau - have mn into 
eacli other and coaleeued. The assertion that one set of 
Upauisbads is the work of the Tamils and another the 
woik of the Aryan^i rests on mere fanoy and not on any 
histoncai evidvuoe; and the statement that the whole 
of the Upaniahsdijo literature is purely Tamilian in 
origin is funny and preposterousno slur is made on 
the ohaiaoter of Marai~malai~«tikal for bis unacientifio 
statement that the (Jpaniehade are Tamilian in origiii, 
if it is said that he is herein carried more by his 2 eat for 
Tamil literature than by the tove of truth ; but it must 
be admitted tbat the worthy Atikal is coneiatent id bis 
views that the Upanishads have a Tamilian ongin, 
since he makes the same claim as regards the Vedas too; 
thus It has come to paas that the early Saiva Siddhanla 
baa a literatureAgamic and Upaniabadic - in the 
Sanskiit language and not in Tamil, 


CHAPTER 2. 

Salve Slddbanla Literature. 

(1) TUK SAHSKRII UTERAIURES OF THE SAlVA StDOHANTA 

There are three gioupe of AgamaSj viz., dakta» 
Fencaretra and isaiva giving rise to the three religious 
eystems-Saktiam, Yaianavism and SaivUm reepeotively, 

* Ihe early 3aiva Siddbintin takes hie stand princi¬ 
pally on the following twenty eight Agamas or 
Taotras l— 

1. Kamika A Karana 7. tidk^ma tO. Suprabbeda 

2. Yogaja 5. Ajita 0. Sahesah II. V*iiaya 

3. Cintya b, Dipta Amsuman 12. Niavasa 

1. 8.A. introd ; pp. Z, bjo* pp. 103 t H.B.N. intiod : pp 30< 
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13. Svayam* 18. Vtraala 23. Siddha 

bhuva (Bimba) U. Santana 

14. Agoeya 19. Candranana Sarvnkia 

X5. Vira 20. Mukhabimba 26. Farameavara 

16, Baniava 21. Prodgita 27. Kiraija 

17. Maku^a 22. Lalita 28. VatuU 

•But Tirumular pointe out the following nine Agamaa 
only aa of conBequence to the Siddhaotin on the ground 
that they have been revealed by Siva to vanoua Deitiea. 

1. Karajja 4. Cintya 7. Kalottara 

2. KamiJia 5. Vitula 8- Supra 

. 3. Vxra 6, Vyimala 9, Makuta 

* Tirumular further eays that there are many more 
Agamaa, which do not count much for the Siddbanta. 

The early Saiva Siddhantin treata the Vedas, viz., the 
Rigveda, the Yajnrveda, the Sfimaveda and the 
Atharvaveda, aleo as autbeotie, ■ According to him 
the contents of the Vedas are general and apt to be 
miaunderttood while those of the Agamas are special 
and explicatory ; if the vedio dootrines are interpreted 
in the light of Agamio principlee the Siddhantin 

preaumee that there is no opposition betweec the two 
Ijteratures-Vedic and Agamic. 


1. T.M.P, Tirumantram S-T. 63 

2. ibid Tirumaotram et. 58 

3. S.8.S. Butra 8 at 15 Arapanul potucaivam aruficirap- 

8.A pp 7 ( ,, puQulam Vetam potunulenavum 

Akamancirappaniil exjavnnkiirap- 

pattana. 
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This is what Tinimular means whpn he says that the 
Vedas and the do not teach differeot doctrines. 

Weeee herein in Tirumiilar a spirit of reconciliation 
between two riva] theories, whtob itiust have WBj;ed 
war with each other iti his time; * for eoroe of the 
Apamas show a clear antattoniem to the Vedanta ,* 
others there are each as the Suprahheda and the Makuta 
which s^m to show Vedio influence either Brabmanic 
or TJpanishadio. Perhaps these three A gam as and such 
others like them are the products of the period when 
the Aryan and the Tamilian cultures had blended 
together into one. It is a noteworthy fact that we are 
unable to Sx the exact date of composition of each of 
the Agamas, What little information we have access 
to is merely legendary in character; and the legend 
tells ua that the Vedas and the Agamas are horn o^ 
Siva. This story of the legend seeuis to be flctitfoue and 
leads us nowhere. But Suta Samhita, a Sanskrit work 
of the sixth century A.D, refers to the existence of 
Agamss; this enables us to fit the period of the Agamas 
as somewhere before the sixth century A "D,; again the 
epic poem Mahsbharata has references to certain 
Agamaa. This takes us to a period before the sixth 
century B,C. as the age of the Agamas. * Further recent 
excavations in the Punjab and Sind show that the 
temple was a famih'ar institution in the third millenium 
before Christ and we know as a matter of fact that the 
temples and the Agamas are invariably connected to* 
gether; and therefore one is tempted to suggest that 
the Agamas are as otd as the temples; it cannot be 
thought that one is presuming much if ho betakes 
himself to the opinion that some of the Agaroas at [east 
are aa old as the Vedas if not older. 


1. &.A.S. pp 3 
Sf E,O.T. pp 




Etbii ttmon^ the Affenias thetnselTee there does not 
eeem to be one opfnion on the number of the uUitnote 
prinoiplee. 

‘The Agatods falT under five groups on the basis of 
the number of categories which they poetuTate. The 
first group poaits seven categories, the second sir, the 
third five, the fourth four, and the fifth three only. The 
Svajamhhuvs Agama belongs to the first group and 
poaits the soTen categories, viz., Siva (God uncondi¬ 
tioned) Pati (God Selfcondilioned), Pasu (mala-fettered 
soul), Suddhatniya (pure cosmic principle), Asuddha 
Maya {impure (fosmic principle), Ksrtna (action' and 
Apava (Root-evil). The Pauskara and Madanga 
Agamas which belong to the second group include Siva 
under Plati and assert that the categories are six only. 
,Tbe third group contains within its fold the Pirnkya 
Agama which puta Siva under Pati. sees no distinotions 
in Maya and posits the five categories Pati. Pasu, Mayi. 
Karma and Apava. The fourth group has its typical 
example in the Sarva Jfiinottara Agama, which n*eing 
a fundatneutat identity of properties subsisting between 
Maya, Karma and Apava, brings them under one term 
' Pasani' and posits the four categories - Siva. Pati. 
Paeu and Pasam. On the other hand tbe Raurava and 
the Mrgendra Agamas. which belong to the last group 
demur at the distinctions made between Biva and Pati 
and apeak of only ^hree categoriee viz., Pati, Paau, and 
Pasam. Thus the Agaroas appear to differ from each 
other with regard to the conception of the very funda¬ 
mentals i.e, the First Prinoipteeof the universe of mind 
and matter. This apparent opposition is professed to be 
got over by the Siddhanta by a-Merting that the entities 
are three only - Pati. Pogu. and Paesm - and by 
Bubsuming the rest of the P rineiptee under these throe, 

1. 8.B. pp S and 318. 

S.A. Introd, pp 3. 

3« 8.B. pp 6. 
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The £.frania3 do not run sraootfa !n other aspects of 
the problems of philosophy either. ' Sivajfiana Yopi 
seems to have discerned itr when he wants as to inter¬ 
pret all the Agatn as in terms of the Principles of the 
SarvajnaDOttara and Devihalottara A^amae. *The 
doctrine of the other Aframas refer to the Petta- 
nilai i.e. the state of bondage of the soul in its 
phenomenal life, whereas the Sarvajftanottara Agama 
treats of the Mokti N'ilai i.e, the released state 
of the soul when its essential propertiee are manifested. 
Moreover, the term ‘ Sarvajndnottara' meaning *the 
accomplished end of all the Agamas, Btgnifleg the 
importance of this Agama. Very possibly this Agama, 
as its name tells us la a later composition: yet It ta 
this Agama that is all important to Sivajfilna Yogi; 

* but B3 regards the number of entities. Sivajnana Yogi , 
seems to have leanings towards the Raorava and 
Mrgendra Agamas; herein he la interpreting 
Sarvajiianottara Agama in terms of the conception of 
the Ranrava and Mrgendra Agamas and not vice versa 
as he wants us to do; and thus he seems to contradict 
himself. One must not make much of this Inconsistency 
of Sivajnana Yogi; for the contradiction is merely in 
number; and numbers as such have not much to do in 
philosophy if they do not refer to diatincts, * Sivajnana 
Yogi further con tends that the Sarvajfllnottara and 
Devikllottara Agaroas are taught to deities and preach 
Buddha Siddhanta, whereas the other Agamas are 
revealed to human beings and have come into being 
more to criticise alien systems of philosophy such as the 
Lokayata, the PafLcaratra, the Pasupata etc, than to 

1. 3.A. Intnod. pp 3 

2. B.B, pp 6 

3. 3.B. pp 15 

4. Ibid pps. 5,13, 61. 
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* 

eatabHsh directly the epccifio doetrfnre of the Saiva 
Siddhanta, Surely thope that are taug^ht to deitieiii 
should have higher trutha than those given to men i 
again since the themes of these latter Agamae consist 
in merely refuting the doctrines of alien schools of 
thought, the Siddhanta {Principles which wo find in 
them are only eide^ie^aes and as such cannot form a 
system by themselves. It is but natural that we have 
to look eJsewbene to comprehend and understand the 
trueejgnifioanoe of these principles. Sivajftana Yogi 
seems to be bo far correct in hie contention ; but when 
an objection is raised that Siva, who ia the genuine 
author of the Agamas debases Himself by criticising 
man-made systems of philosophy such es the Lokiyata 
etc, Si vajfiina Yogi is ready with his answer. ‘He 
.sayfl that theea systems as well have their origin in 
Siva; this statement of Si vajnana Yogi lands us into 
another difBculty. Why did Siva preach dextrines all 
opposed to each other ? Does not Siva turn out to be a 
fraud when he tries to establish false doctrines in one 
or other of the different systems f 

Sivajiiana Yogi anticipates thfeie questions and 
tries to argue against this pollution of Siva: ’for, he 
says, Siva adopts it as a matter of eitpedienoy to suit 
the state of development of each of the individual souls 
so that he might lead them towards tpitth step by step. 
Since e^pedienoy contains an element of untruth in it, 
this argument of Sivajiiaoa Yogi does not absolve Siva 
of bis contamination with untruth, SivajnSna Yogi 
seems to be aware of this flaw in his argument when ho 
clairaa eternity for the Agamas and the Vedas both of 

which according to the SiddhSnta ara vrtties ie ema- 

nations or developments of S udd ha Miyi (pure eoamic 

S,B. pp 15* " ' 

». Ibid pps. 5, 15, 61. 
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principle) in the form of Sabda prnpancam (world of 
aound). The priociple-s of the Agamaa as also those of 
the different Vedic and other non>vedic systems are 
eternal as forme of Pnsam; and Siva's work in hia 
aelf-oonditioned form as Saguna Brahman is to set In 
motion the Prapaficam (universe) both Cetana and 
Acetana (soul and matter) at the beginning of every 
Ealpa or wortd-oyde. The Agamas aod all other 
dootrines as forms of Acetana Prapahcam exist from 
eternity and can never be anihHated, though they 
might pass over into their Suksma (subtLs) state during 
the periods of Pralaya i.e. the ends of every worid'cycle. 
Thus Siva is no more responsible for false doctrines than 
for true doctrines, which all exist from eternity. 

The modern Saiva Stddh satin beiievee that the 
^gamas contain the essence of spiritual experience of * 
our fore-fathers and explain the apparent oppositions 
in them by the fact that these authors are human 
beings, who have interpreted their revelations, trances 
etc., variously on the back grounds of their individuat 
experlencea characteristic of the time and place of their 
existence. It must not be passed by without raising a 
note of protest against those who suggest that the word 
Agama meaning ‘ that which has come down ' refers to 
its production from Siva. This suggestion, though able 
doss not carry conviction home. 

The tlpanishads too are authentic for the Saiva 
diddhantins of the type of Sivajfiana Yogi. They form 
the conoludiog portions of the Vedas and contain the 
quintessence of Aryan speculation and the earlier 
portions are concerned with the religion and practice of 
the Aryans, The term Upanishad comrs from ‘Upa' 
near and 'sad' to sit on or destroy. Thus it means 
either (1) that which is got at by sitting near a teacher 
i,e. a secret doctrine or (£) that which enables us to 
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destroy error or ilitiaion. ‘ The Upanisheds do not 
ootiatiiute a systematic philosophy. They are neither 
the productions of a single author nor of the same age; 
naiuraiiy one should expect in them much that is 
iocousisteuL and uuecieotifio; yet they are useful to us 
siii^ they reveal to us the wealth of the reflective 
religious mind of the times, 

‘Sivajiiana Yogi classifies the Upauishads into 
three groups on the basis of their subject matter. In 
the first group he places the Atbarvaaika, the Athar* 
vasira. Sveatsveiara. and the Kaivalya Upaniahads, 
all of which preach doctrines lefering to the true nature 
of the soul which is exhibited only when it lain 
communion with Siva; Hence these Upaniahads, 
according to Sivajuina Yogi contaio the special princi- 
.plos of the Sai va Siddhanta. The Juba La and such other 
Upanishads belong to the second group and treat of iho 
^idental attributes of Pati. Pasu and Pasam. 
Sivajhana Yogi sees conflicts and ineonsiatenoLea even 
among the Upanishads. J'or he waots us to interpret 
the second and third sotBof the Upanishads in terms of 
the truths of the first set and not vice versa. But 

according to Sivajnana Yogi the oppoaitiona herein too 

are superficial only and not real; if one adopts the 
method advised by him, the apparent inconaistencieB 
vanisb ; for these Upaniahads as also the Agamasare the 
works of Siva. 'Of course, Sivajnana Yogi is well 
aware ol the fact that Siva is not the actual author of 
the Upanishads. nay, even of the Agamaa ; all of them 
exist from eternity; Siva’s role oonaisis in merely 
manifesting them periodically; it is only in a 
fi gurative sense that Siva i a spoken of as the author of 

i. LP. vol, 1 ppa. 138, 139, ~ — 

i. AA pp 7. 
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the Upanishadic and non-Upanisbadic dootrinee; but 
j^ut to apeah of God Sira as being responsible for diverse 
doctrines such as the Siddhaata and the Lokayata even 
dguratively would be mahing Ijiva guiJiy of fraud and 
inconsistency; it is regretted that Sivujniua Yogi bas 
thought it worth while to stoop to a position totally 
UDbecoming of him ; it is his eagerness to posit divine 
origin to everything, that carried him astray from 
truth ; it is felt that the Saiva Siddhania can very well 
afford to stand its ground, as it has so far stood^ 
without accepting the dootriueof the divine origin of 
true and false PriuoipleB, 


Sivajhana Yogi recogni^ both the epic poem 
Mah^bharata and the Furduic literature as containing 
the truths of the Saiva Siddhauta. The word Purat^ 
means old and the Puranae should therefore contaid 
records of old traditions and etories ; according to the 
Amarakosa, A Purina has five charaoteristies, via., 
Sarga (Primary creation}, Pratisarga (aecendary creation), 
Vamsa Cgeneology,}, Manvantia (period of time) and 
VamEanacaritam (history of the geneology). The follow¬ 
ing eighteen Furaijas are said to contain in full the 
above five characteristioe.' 


(1) Vigiju 
(^} Naradlya 
(il) Garuda 
(4} Bhagavata 
(5j Padma 
(f>) Varaba 


(7) Brahma (13) Linga 

(S) Brahmitida (14) Siva 

(9) Brahma Kaivarta (15) Agni 

(10} Marka^deya (10} Skanda 

(11) Bnavi^ya (17J Kurma 

^12} Vamana (IS) Matsya 


The first six Puranas give an exalted place to Vj^^u 
and subordinate positions to Brahma and Siva; the 
second six give supremacy to Brahma and the last six 
to Siva. Sivainaua Yogi is unable to see any real oppo- 
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sitions itt th$ doctrine of tKesa Pura^aa aa welln sinoa 
all tbfiSQ are sprung from God Siva; tho Bsemiitg oppo* 
aUions are explained and reconciled in varioue ways. 
Tbo arguments adopted by Siva Jna.na Yogi are all 
mythological and do not deserve our notice here. It is 
the Purple Age that is responsible for the echistn bet¬ 
ween Saivism and Vaiaoaviem. Since one and the same 
author Vedavydea 19 accoMiDg to tradition responsible 
for the production of the PuraQaa, each of the two great 
religions of India - baivism and Vai ^avism - cJaims 
all the eighteea Purat^as as the depoeitanes of its own 
doctrines; Siva Jfiana Yogi holds the view that the 
Saiva Pura^as are more in cooeonance with the V'edic 
teachings and hence are authentic; he further asks 
ua to find out waya and means to see that the 
other Pura^as do not contradict these. In truth he 
ft soggestiDg some methods when he wants us to 
consider the torma • Brahma*Naraya^ia' etc. as 
connoting Siva; if we are justified In treating Brahma 
Barayaoa and Siva as synonymous terms, the supre¬ 
macy of Brahma or Narayaua to Siva would turn out 
to be the supremacy of the creative or protective aspecto 
of Sivft to his deatmcLive aspect. It must be remembered 
that the Purauas constitute an essential factor iu the 
religious lives of the people of India; for it is through 
them that simple dogmas and abstract truths are 
brought home to the maasee. They are all concerned 
with conditioned Brahma or Pereonal God, though 
ocoaaionally they may refer to the unconditioned 
Impersonal One, Prom the styles of writing found iu 
them and their vaiious subject mstteis, we can see the 
hands of many authors iu them. The Pura^jic authors 
just as much as the Yedic and Agamio writere dreerve 
our applause in that they did not care for self- 
advertisement; but ail the more it is a fact that they 
have done a direervioe to us since they have in their 
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apiiit of negation forgotten to givet us a history of 
their thoughts; ant^ thoughts without any^history 
look like photos without any hackgrounii. It fa the 
background that gives life to the photo and history is 
Bare to enliven thought. The leerned too would do 
well to read Puraijic iiteratune with a view to writing 
Purapas with luodem backgrounds so as to instruct 
their unlucky brethren who are denied spiritual 
education for want of tueane and leisure, Saiva 
Siddhanta will not fail to recognize such Puranas as 
possessed of aothentfoity, provided they do not run 
counter to its oonceptton of the trinity of ultimate 
principlea, viz., Pati, Paso, and Pasaiu. 

(2) Hie Tamil Literatnrs of the Saiva SldAnntB 

<a) PHILOSOPHICAL LITERATURES. 

The Saiva Siddhanta, a« it appears to be, is solely 
a product of the evolution of thought of the Tamils It 
is a well-known fact that the Agamic principles and the 
religion that is asaociated with them are intrinsically 
different fmm the Vedio thought and practices so-muoh- 
BO the two cannot be conceived to belong to the same 
natioualitv. If the latter belongs to the A ryaua, the 
former falls to the lot of the Dravidians; for these are the 
two communities that were and are responsibie for huild« 
ing up the spiritual life of the Indians; of the Dravfdians 
too, the Tamils only seem to have had a culture which 
extends backwards even before the Vedie period. There¬ 
fore the presumption that the Tamils are responerhle for 
the production of the Saiva Agamas ia not without 
force, and this preaumption leads us to the logical 
conclusion that Saiva Siddhanta belongs to the Tamils. 
Again the evolutionary character of the Siddhanta may 
bo questioned. Siva Jnina Togt regardii it as a reve¬ 
lation rather than as a product of evolution. The trouble 
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alMui Siva Jfiina Yogi is that he eeema to have implicit 
coafidenoe in tsgentia; for the legend has it that it fa a 
revelation ‘ yet we see the scientist in Siva Jfiina Yogi, 
when he himself trocea out the evolution of the Agamaa 
in the numher of categoKeg being narrowed down 
gradnally’ one at a time from seven in the Svayambhuva 
Agama to three in the Raurava and Mrgendra Agamas. 
It is a pity that Siva J&ana Yogi has a double character, 
the character of a mystic and that of a scientist or 
logician; yet the importance of revelation in Saiva 
Siddhanta cannot he denied, though the view is taken 
that Saiva Siddhinta ie a eyetem of thought evolved by 
the Tamila to explain paychic phenomena such as reve¬ 
lation and trances. 

Since Saiva Siddhanta ia believed to be a aystem 
hnitt up by the Tamils, one would expect a host of 
Tamil literature on the subject- Disappointment wilt 
be staring in the face if anyone looks for early Tamil 
work« on phjloflophv and religion. For political and 
socialistic reasons mentioned in a previous page of this 
thesis, the learned among the ancient Tamils of the 
hlstoncal period did not choose to write philosophic and 
religious treatises In Tamil. It was only in the 
thirteenth century A* D., when there was a social 
upheaval and religious turmoil in the Tamil Natu that 
Meykanta TIvar broke off all traditions and appeared 
with hie Siva Jhana Bodham in Tamil* indicating 
among other things the culmination of the Tamilian 
genius in speculative philosophy; for before his time 
it was the fashion of the Tamils except for two minor 
works (Tiruvuntiyar and Tirukkojirruppatiyar) to 
write philosophic and religious works in the 
Sanskrit language. Some people contend that the 
Tamil Siva Jfiana Bodham of Meykanta Tevar is a 
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mere translation of the twelve aphoriemg of the Sans¬ 
krit Siva Jnina Bodhanii which forma a part of the 
EUurava Agama; it cannot be denied that it ia a 
translation; but exception ia taken to the use of the 
word ' mere ' and it ie asserted that it is more than a 
translation. If any translator poggesses an insight 
superior to that of the author of the work he translates 
that Meykaoto Tovar hag; for the Tamil Siva Jnana 
Bod ham excels its Sanskrit original both in its con¬ 
ception of thought and depth of meaning. The Tamil 
literature on Saiva Siddhanta is said to really start 
with the Siva Jnana Bodham of Meykai^ta Tevar who 
is followed by bis disciple Am;^anti Sivicariyar, with 
his Siva Jnana Siddhiyar, which is the most exhaustive 
treatise ou the Siddhanta in vora^ in the Tamil 
language. There are Other phitosophio treatises of a, 
less important character and wo have today a cotn- 
pondium of fourteen Saiva Siddhanta works, which are 
collectively called ' Meykaota Sagtram A list of the 
books comprising the Meyka(>ta Sastram with the 
names of authors and their probable dates of composition 
are given below. 


Names of Books. 

1. Tiruvuotiyar 
2 Tirukkaltrruppatiyar 

3. Siva JhiUa Bodham 

4. Siva Jhana SiddhiyaT 

5. Irupivirupahtu 

6. Uii^mai Vilakkam 

7. Sivapprakaeam 
3. Tiruvarufpayan 

4 


Names of Authors Dates of 

compositiont 

Uyyavanta Tevanayanar 1148 A,D. 

Uyyavanta Tevaniyauar 1178 A.D. 
of Tinikkatavur 

Meykaijta Tevar 1221 A.D. 

Arui?anti Sivicariyar 1253 A,B. 

.. .j 1254A.P. 

Manavicakam-Katantir 1255 a D. 
Umipati Sivaciriyar 1306 A-D. 

Umapati Sivicariyar 1307 a.D. 
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Name of Books. 

9. Vina-ve^pa 

10. Porrl p pahrotai 

11. Kotik tavi 

12. Neficu-vitu-tutu 

13. Unmai'Nori- 

Tilakkam 

14. Sa^karpa 

Nirakarai^am 


Name of Authors 
0mapail Sivacariyar 

•J ¥, 

U 

* * ff 

Tattva Natar of 

Cikali 

Umapati Si^acitiyar 


Ptf^xxbie 
Dates of 
composition. 

1303 A.D. 

1309 A.D, 

1310 A,D, 

1311 A.D. 

1312 a,D, 

1313 A.D. 


A giaaoQ at tbe naoea of the authors of the above 
boots will convince anyone that it is chiefly a group of 
four writers that are responsible for the composition of 
the various books included in Meykaitta Saatram. This 
^up of four writers is held in high esteem and venera¬ 
tion as saints, aeeis and philosophers by the Siddhantiu 
who calls them Santana Euravar (Spiritual preceptors)! 
Even though the authors of the fourteen books men¬ 
tioned above lived as late as the thirteenth orfoorteenth 
century A.D*, their lives have assumed a legendary 
character and requires a scientific examination for the 
approval of the reading public. It is not proposed to 
start on an inquiry into their lives in this tbeais; for it 
is beyond tbe scope of the subject taken in hand i 
though an inclusion of the Uvea of these saints and 
philosophers is useful, it is not done so for fear it will 
make tbe thsais too bulky. Some notea at least indica* 
ting the scope and contents of each of tbe books consti¬ 
tuting the compendium celled Meykaqta Sastram may 
be of value and therefore are given below. 

1. Tiruvuntiyar is a poem of forty five verses by 
UyyavautaTeva Nayauar, who is said to have come 
down from North India to redeem from bondage 
Alutaiya Teva Nayauar of TirovisalQr and others of the 
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South. Thera >i another ixwm soing by the same n&tue 
by Maijikkavisakar who is one of the four Samaya 
Kuravar (raligioua praoeptora}; the latter poem consists 
of devotmoal soage referring to the triumphs of Siva in 
mythologioal stories wbioh haTe allegorical meanings. 
But the former poem by Uyyavanta Teva Nayannr is 
more or leas a spiritual message and contains instruct 
tiona as to the attitude one must adopt to get at 
communion with God. The term ‘Tim' meana. holy or 
beautiful, and the term ‘Unti * is said to signify a hind 
of game, where something is thrown up and played, 
BO that the word ‘Tiruvuntiylr' refers to a poem whioh 
is a call and an advice of the poet to his brethren at play 
in the holy game of Samsara to look up to the one way of 
attaining salvation. The poena is not direct and explicit 
in all its ver^ ; and thecommentariee on it - one an old 
commentary whose author is not yet identified and 
another by Siva Prak^auarofTiruvaatusTurai AUnam- 
are both instructive. There is a natural grace about 
the poem and the style is unaffected. The poetry of 
Uyyavanta Tiva Nayanir will be remembered by the 
Siddhantin not for the philosophic system developed 
therein, which is practically nil, but for the sympathy 
that the poet has shown to humanity by laying bare 
in his poems liis innermost mind, which is centred in 
religion. 

2. Tirukkalinuppatiyir is a poem of one hundred 
verses in the Venpa Metre by Uyyavanta Teva KiLyanlr 
of Timkkatavur, who is said to be a disciple of 
Alutaiya Teva Naynnar of Tiruvlsalur, The subject 
matter of this work is the same as that of'Tlruvuntlyar; 
but the exposition is more in detail and unambiguous ; 
the commentator too seems to be the same old com" 
mentator as of the former poem and has done his part 
well. The author is reported to have corapoaed his 


poem and placed it on the beautiful or holy seat of a 
sculptural work of an elephant in front of the fmape 
of Nataraje at Chidambaram ; and the legend narrated 
that the sculpture raised ite trunk, took the work and 
placed it at the feet of Nataraja, showing its approva) 
of the intrinsic merit of the poem to those that stood 
by ; thus the name Tirukkalirruppetiyar, meaning that 
which was placed on the beautiful or holy seat of a 
sculptural work of an elephant, has come to mean the 
poem in question. It is felt that the legend is a pure 
invention by some admirer of the aathor einoe it 
involves a miracle wherein Siva all of a sudden makes a 
stone act with human consciousness. 

This poem is noteworthy not because it has a legend 
about it but on account of legends in it. It seeks to 
■justify under certain conditions Patricide, Infanticide, 
etc., and deserves special analysis in the ethical part nf 
the Siddhanta. The author of this work has not the 
grace of diction and neatness of style of Pukalentip- 
pulavar who is a master of the Venpa Metre, This 
book is useful as containing a daring conception of a 
standard of morality in ita solution of the problem of 
CTietence. 

3. The work Siva J&ina BSdham of Meykan^ 
Tevar is, to all seeming purposes, a Tamil translation of 
the twelve aphorisms of its Sanskrit original Siva 
Jfiana Eodha, which is a part of the Haurava Agama. 
There are in this work mghty-one verses given as 
Udaharana Ceyyul illustrating the aphorisms, together 
with a short commentary called Vartika, the author^ 
ship of both of which is generally ascribed by tradition 
to Meykanta Tovar. There is a commentary called 
Paptipperumal Vrtti on this book by Pl^itipperumaL 
It presents an easy reading and ia uaefut for the begin¬ 
ner as wet]. There is another commentary called 


Siva Jflatia Bodha Cirrurai by Stva JiiSna Yogi on the 
pa me book. It is tense and requires a patient study, A 
third commentary on it by name Siva JliSna Bhasya by 
Siva Jfiana Yogi juatiy deserves the approbation of the 
Tamil-reading public; for it is unique in Tamil 
Literature: for herein Siva Jfiana Yogi is in his 
spirits displaying multifarious developments - his 
theological, metaphysical, psychological, ethical and 
religious knowledge—often intermixed with his know¬ 
ledge of grammar, both Tamil and Sanskrit. Tt is Siva 
Jnina Yogi by virtue of his coramentaiy Siva Jnana 
Bhaeya, who has enhanced the name of Meykat^ta 
Tevar a*? a sage, saint and genina. The term Siva Jfifna 
B5dham signifiee that which apecifiea and evaluates the 
truth of the doctrines and dogmas of the Selva Agamae, 
The fact that the hook well deserves its name will he, 
apparent to anyone who makes a perusaf of its contents. 
According to Siva Jfiana Yogi, the first six Sutras or 
aphorisms of the work Siva JnSna Bodham form the 
first chapter, which is general and theoretica! and the 
last six constitute the necond chapter, which is special 
and practical; the Amt chapter generally treats about 
the accidental attributes of Pati, Fasu. and Pasam, 
while the second chapter deals with their essential 
attributes; there are two eections in the first chapter; 
the first three aphorisms constituting the Framaijaviyal 
(section on means of knowledgel form the first section 
and the other three aphorisms treating about the 
Laksaiiaviyal (ssetion on the characteristics of the 
ultimate principleal constitute the second section. 
The second chapter too includes two eections viz., 
the Sadauaviyai (section on means of release) 
and the FayaniyaL (section on fruits of releaee) 
with three aphorisme to the credit of each of the two 
eectiope. Thus the twelve aphorieme, divided into four 


eeotions of aphonBmfl eaoh togtethor make up the 

work called Siva Jiiana Bodhatfi. Now Siva Jfiana 
Yogi in hie Siva Jhiina Bhasya dividae each aj^oiiem 
iotOBsparate Adhikara^aB or theinea ranging from two 
to seven in number and comments on them exhaustively. 
His commentary is expected to stand to eteroity as the 
pilJar'Stone of the Saiva Siddhanta. 

Siva Jnina Siddhiyar by Arupanti Sivicariyar 
is a work of two parts. The first part known as Para- 
paksam is controversial and contains merely refutations 
of fourteen alien schools Of thought. The syetema criti¬ 
cised are;—Lokayata, the four schools of Buddhism 
the Madhyamika. the Yogacara, the Sautrantika. and 
the Yaibhaaika), the Niga^da Vada^ the Ajtvaka. the 
Bhattacarya. thePrabhaksra. tbeSshda-Brahnia-Vado, 
‘ the MayS-Vada. the Fariijamavada. the Sahkhya and 
the Piiicaratra. Tliere is a commentary to this part by 
Tattva-Prakasa-Tambiran Swami. One can have only a 
bird's eye view of the Bystems tackled by reading this 
part and its commentary. A studied commentary 
with relevant quotations from the original treatises of 
the schools of thought treated in this part is a long felt 
need. 

The second part of this book is called Supaksam 
and contains the essence of Saiva Siddhanta in at! its 
details in three<hundied and twenty-eight verses in the 
VrttaMelre, Herein the author follows closely on the 
heels of his master Meykanta Tovar and distributes his 
poems under the twelve Sntras of Siva Jftaua Bod ham. 
The importance of this work can be gauged by the fact 
that there are six old commentaries on it and two new 
onee. The old commentaries are as follows 

(1) Commentary by Marai Jiilna Dfeikar 

(2) ,t Sivigra Yogi 
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(3) Commentary by Nlrambavajakiyar 


14) 

*■ 

Siva Jnaua Yogi 

(5) 

tt 

Subrabmanya Deslbar 

(6) 

It 

Jfiana Prak^ar. 


Of these commentaries, that of Jfiana Prakasar is 
set aside by tbe Siddhantln on the ground that the 
doctrines supported therein is Siva-Sama-Yada and 
not Saiva Siddtainta. Sira Jnina Xogi merely gives 
a summary ivith a few explicatory notes here and there 
of each of the verses of this book vrith appropriate 
lieadingn. Tbe commentary by Subramanya Deaikar is 
lucid, illuminating and worth reading, while those of 
the rest are full of tecbnicai taims and retluire a know¬ 
ledge of Sanskrit for a ckar understanding. Sivagra 
Yogi is attractive in his commentary with bis quota- 
tiODS from the Agamas, though be occasionally departs 
from the Siddbantio point of view. The two new 
commentaries one by T. Muttaiyapillai and the 
other by M. Thiruvilankam, though simple do not seem 
to be scholarly and lack the vim and vigour of the old 
ones. 

The book 31 va Jbana Siddhiyar. on the whole, is as 
much a literary work as it Is a phitoaophioal treatise; 
for ite author Arujjmuti Sivacariyar is both a poet and 
a pliilofiopbei', though the legend will have him ae a 
sage and a seer as well. This work will be remembered 
Ds the mofi exhaustive treatise in verse on philosophy 
in the Tamil language ; and the author Isa master of 
hia language and profuse in his analogies; besides he 
has developed a sense of melody which runs through 
hie verses with a maiestlc flow ; bis poenis will bo found 
ringing in tile ears of every Siddhantin, The Tamil 
world regrets that he did not turn his hands to secular 
literaturei. 
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5, IrupaTimpahtu is. as ita name impUea, a poem 
of twenty versss tbe odd dumborg being in the metre of 
Ve^pi and the even ones in that of Aciriyappa. Tne 
author of this book Arunaijti Siracariyar has composed 
the vemoB in the form of Questions addr^sed to bie Gum 
(Spiritual guide) Meykaijta Tevar, who is for all 
praotical purposes treated as Siva. Tne problems raised 
in this book are in reference to the characteristics 
and mutual relations of Pati, Pasu and Pasam. 
Arunaoti Sivaoiriyar wants hie Guru to account for 
the presence of delusion in him, even after undergoing 
Jhana Dik^a (ioitiation into True Knowledge) ; the 
author farther wants to know why he is afraid of 
ajnina (ignorance), since he is no more responsible for 
obtaining jMnam (true'knowledge) than for being 
deluded by ajnanam ; for he gets the one or the other 
only when illumined or obscurated by Siva in the form 
of Meykanta Tovar ; the idea of tbe association of good 
and bad Karma (action.) with hie soul, which does not 
seem to have any independence of movement in thought 
and knowledge is baffling to him ; why some souls are 
given doliverauce from bondage, while others are to get 
iiberation is the next problem that requires solution ; if 
Siva Is the one that sets free the souls, it goes against 
His very nature as a Perfect Being to be partial 
towards some ; finally the author concludes his poem 
with praises of his Guru for having absolved him from 
the bondage of Pasam and shown him the way of 
redemption. ThocommeniatorH Naroaooivdytt Tambirsn 
ot Timvavatu Turai Atinam and Tattvaoatar of Cikalt 
have given fairly satisfactory answers to most of the 
queations raised. The poem itself is the work of a 
master-band; for its diction and style are good and the 
melody is pleasing. Aruijanti Sivaoiriyar has shown 
in tbia poem bis skill in hand ling Venpa metre as well. 
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6* Ui^ni&i^vilakkaTD is a pwtn of Sfty-thr^* or 
fifty-four verses \u the Ve^pi-metre in the form of a 
dialogue between the aiithDre Mauavacakam Katautar 
and his Guru Meykapta Tevar. The title of the work 
U^mai Vilakkato meanmg (e3E position of the truth) 
gives u8 an iudLcation of the contents of the book. The 
author starts with a brief exposition of the tbirty-ei^ 
tattvae and speciheg the nature of the two forms of 
Mala, viz.^ the A^ava and the Earma. Then he 
dieousses queatione relating to the soul and God. The 
liOrd's sacred dance ie the next topic taken up. The 
importance of the Pancaksaras (five Jetters) as a means 
to obtain grace of God is also dealt with in detaiL Then 
the relation between the soul and Siva in the state of 
Mukti (release) is compared to that obtaining between 
(I) a fruit and its Juice (S) a flower and its fragrance^ 
and (3) fire and its heat. The last subject taken up is the' 
doc trine of Guru, Lihga and Sangama. Tlie authors 
view of the contribution of this doctrine as a meane to 
obtain release ia noteworthy^ The poem is concluded 
with an expression of the author^e indebtednesa to his 
Guru for the spiritual help rendered to him* 

This book has two commentaries, which are nothing 
extra’^ordinary I one is in the form of a surpmary of 
each of the verses of the book and the other gives 
merely a word*for'*word meaning; and the names of 
the coEnmenlators are not known; anyhow the poem 
is simple and self-^eiplicatory and needs no detail 
exposition i the verses have a rustic grace about them 
and the poem hae value as an out*pouring of the 
heart of a devoted spirit yearuing for liberation. 

7. Siva Prakasam is a book of one-hundred vers® 
by Umapati SivaCjiriyar* The author^s Guru or 
spiritual guide is said to he Marai-Jnana Sambantar^ 
whoia adboipleof Aruuanti Sivxcariyar; tho legend 
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tli&t oar author was responsible for the MnVti (releape 
from bondage) of an untouchable Perran Sampan bv 
naniP is interoatinK; when oharjied for homicide, he is 
said fo have given proof of his epiritual powers by 
doing the samp to a shrub Mulilcceti; if the legend has 
any significance, it must be possible to ct plain in con* 
fortnitv with the principles of the Siddhanta how a 
plant even can get at salvation. The Siddhantins believe 
in such Bu per-phenomena as plants and animals getting 
redemption and a critical exposition of their argomenta 
may be found in the ethical part of the Siddhauta. 

ifow the author in spite of all hia epiritua! powers, 
had 80 much of worldly concern for the people among 
whom he lived that be wrote eix Frabandams, viz., 
Koirpura^am, Tirnttontar Puraijacaram, Tirumurai- 
kanta Puraijam, Cekkilar Puranam, Tiruppatikkovai 
and Tiruppatikaikkovai; he is also responsible for the 
composition of six minor works on philosophy. The 
Tiopularity of this book Siva Prakasam can be eeen 
by the fact that it has f^ur commentaries, viz., one by 
Siva Prakasar another by Sithambaranatha Munivar, 
a third called Cintanai 0rai by an unidentified commen* 
tator and a fourth by Tiruvilankam. The first three 
commentaries are learned and the last is noted for its 
simplicity. 

Umapati Sivacariyar in thie book appears to adopt 
the same theme as that of Siva Jndna Bodham and 
gives in a concise but lucid form the eesentials of the 
\Saiva Siddhanta; in some detaije he differs from 
Aruijanti Sivscarlyar showing thereby an originality 
of disposition towards independent thinking; *yet he 

1. ' It is not finally established that UmSpathTis the 
author of the Paupkara Bbasya ' see the article 
Saivism and Tamil Genius ' by Mr, S. S Surya- 
narayana Sastri in Dr. 8. Kriehnaswami Aiyan* 
gar B commemoration Volume (1936). 
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seems to be influenced by the tenets of P&u^&ra Agama, 
on whiob he ia aaid to have written a commentaTy in 
Sanskrit. In spite of Che unwieldly len^be of the first 
fifty voraee, our author, - the born poet that he is - was 
able to keep up the strain of the poem which has a 
roelodius flow in it. It ia only a few people who could 
make poetry out of their philosophy and Untipaii 
Siyacariyar is not oaeond to any one of them, though be 
appears to be better fitted for Mythological and devo- 
tional poems. 

8 . Tinivarutpayan ia a book of ten ohaptere with 
ten veises for each chapter. The word Tiruvarutpayan 
is formed by Che three terms, vis., Tiru (holy), Ami 
(grace) and Pay an (fruit) and therefore stands for 'that 
which deals with the fruits of the grace of Goi It ia 
said that this work ia intended by ita author Umapati' 
Sivaoariyar as a baud-book for very earnest students. 
The topics dealt with in different chapters are i —the 
essential characteristica of the Supreme Being, the ways 
of the plurality of aouls, Ai^va as the cause of iguo- 
rance, the nature of grace, the apiritual preceptor aa 
Knowledge Incarnate, the way of knowing reality, 
the manifestation of the essential nature of the soul, 
.methods of obtaining bliss, the significance of the five 
sacred letters and the nature of Jivan Muktas. 
The author has selected the Kural - Veii^pa metre for 
his poem and seems to be quite at home in it; the fact 
^hat this work is only inferior to Tirukkural and 
Muttollayiram in form does not bring discredit to its 
author, hut rather adds to his reputation a$ a poet; for 
toess two works are the products of master-architects 
of Tamil I^iteratUTs; the verses in this book called 
Tinivarutpayan are neatly drawn and UmSpati 
Sivicariyar shows himself as an adept in the use of 
soft consonants, which use adds a divine grace to hie 
poems *1 there isalso a sense of constraint and artificia- 


litf about the book; for tbe author bad taken upon 
bimsoLf the task of expounding each subject selected in 
ten stanxae, howe¥er vast the scope ma; be. There are 
three commentaries to this book ~oiie giving merely a 
word-for-word meaning for each veiae, possibly written 
by Velappa Pai^taram, another giving a summary of 
each of the verses with explanatory verses by the 
Commentator Nirambavalakiyar and a third called 
Cintai^i Ural by an ua-identlSed person. None of the 
commentaries are eshaustive enough, though they 
are all noted for their correct presentation of the Salva 
Siddhanta. 

9, Vina Veijpia is a poem of thirteen verses by 
Umapati Siv^Sriyar, It is, an its name indicates, a 
book of questions, containing poems in the Vei^pa 
'meter, addressed to his Quru, who ia considered to be no 
other than Siva in human form. Tbe Problems raised 
are some of the fundamental prinoipies of the Saiva 
Siddhaata and require elucidation. A beginner in 
philosophy will find in this book problems based on a 
number of pre-sup positions, with which he may not 
be familiar, Umipati Sivacanyar does not intend 
this work for such people; this poem does not seem to be 
meant for the advanced students of the Saiva Siddhanta 
either ; for it will be too elementary for them; on the 
other hand it appears to have been composed for the 
sake of those students, who have studied such books 
as SivajuaTia Bodbam, Sivajfiana Siddhiyir and Siva 
Prakiaam etc, and yet have not grasped tbe truth of 
the Slddhlnta; it serves as a meana for such students to 
fix them in the Saiva Siddhantic principles by making 
them re-study the works referred to and clear 
their doubts if any; it has thus a method in it; 
and the psychological insight of the author is praise¬ 
worthy ; for he has picked up the crucial points of the 
Saiva Siddhanta, co-ordinated them into a whole and 
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presented them in the form of a catechism of queations ; 
the comraentator Watnaccivaya Tamhiran has done 
useful service by referring to the appropriate poems in 
the advanced text-books on the Siddhaota for Bolutions 
of the problems raised. 

The subject matter of this poem is ereentially 
thought and our poet is noted more as a poet of feeling 
than as a poet of thought; he with a great genius has 
converted what should be properly a poetry of thought 
into one of feeling, in which he ie a success. We can 
see in this work his mastery of metre, language and 
imagery. 

lO- Porri ppahrotai is a devotional poem of one 
hundred and ninety five lines by Umapati Sivacariyer. 
Its central idea is ethical and reiatea to the purposive * 
activity of Siva to bring about the final release of all 
souls, though questions pertaining to cosmology, es¬ 
chatology and ontology are also mentioned. Praises are 
showered on the divinity as being responsible for the law 
and order of the universe. In this work the anthoi 
seems to bs optimistic, since he regards both pain and 
suffering as conducive to the general well-being of all 
ereaturea, Siva is represented as associating every soul 
with such oppoaitee as pain and pleasare, birth and 
death etc,, to have them purified ; this act of Siva is 
held to be symptoroatio of bis benevolent nature J for 
Siva is conceived to have the care of a father towards 
his children t a father punishes his child for correction 
and improvement; even so God in his infinite grace 
make,^ every soul to go through these pairs of opposites 
to have them redeemed from bondage. The figure of 
the father adopted here as extended to God is a special 
feature of the Samaya Kuravar ^religious preceptors) 
of the Saiva Siddhaota; and Umapati Sivacariyar 
ha^ utilised this figure to its best advantage i for 
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God ie regarded as Fatliarly and pemotial always 
looking Id the welfare of bis children. The Poet 
ends hia poem with an ezpraesion of gfotitude to 
Siva in the form of hia Gum for having taught him 
the way of emanoipation. There is an old but brief 
and lucid commeRtary to thu book and the name of the 
commentator is not known. 

Now Umipeti SiTacariyar is more a poet of feeling 
than a poet of thought. In this work which is a poem 
of feeling, he has shown great talents; for we cannot 
fail to eee in it his mastery over metre, language and 
imagery each in its own perfection. 

11 . Koiikkavi Is a short poem of four verses only 
by Umapoti Sivacariyar. The work is. as its name 
‘indicates, a poem sung while hoisting a flag, 'Dte 
provocation for these verses, as given in the legend, has 
no biatorioal value, since the story brings down divinity 
to contradict physical laws, which are but the expres¬ 
sions of God : and an examination into the cireum- 
atanees in which this poem was composed may not be 
frnitfu!; for the whole legend may be safely dismiased 
as a work of a fertile imagination and another story 
tme to life may bo substituted in its stead ; or the legend 
may be ehorn of its element of miracle as worked by 
divinity and the rest of the story with a little modifica- 
lion to gain coneistonoy may be believed. In this work 
the poet, while the flag was raised, yearns for the 
removal of the veil of Aijava from hia soul and com¬ 
plains that he could not find any one to illumine him 
on the natures of and the mutual reJetions of God, 
Sakti, soul and ajiiinam so that by a knowledge of 
them he might secnre inseparable communion with 
God; he gives a method too to become one with the 
infinite, who is beyond speecli and mind ; according to 
him the meditation on the Pancakqaras (five letters) 
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will raiM any one to perfection. The commentary to 
this book is an old and ezbauntive one and containe 
enough of matter for thought; but it is regretted that 
the commentator hae not yet been identified, 

12. Keficu-vitu-tutxi Is a dexroticnal poem in the 
form of Kali^'veiijpi:, where the poet Um&pati Siva- 
citiyar sends his heart with a message to bis Qum, 
^farai-J^lana>’Sambanthe^, who is identified with Siva. 
The poet at first acquaints his heart with the infinite, 
eternal and transcendental nature of God and draws a 
vivid comparison between him and his own self, which 
though eternal as God goes through cycles of birthe and 
deaths; then he laments over his self as seeking mere 
empty een^ual pleasures of life, and addresses bis heart 
to set itself on the right course when the soul can stand 
in its true nature. Again bespeaks of Siva as being 
immanent in and transcendental over theevolutes of 
Mays and wants his heart to listen to his words of 
praises of God ; further the heart is requested to take 
refuge at the feet of his Gum, who having got beyond 
the five avasthas (states) of the scut, has become one 
with God; then a deacription of the way in which his 
Gum got rid of the effects of the thirty six tattvas or 
evoluies of Maya and how he initiated our poet into the 
truth of the Siddhanta are given; but the heart ie 
warned not to set its foot at the doors of the Materja> 
list, the Miyavtidin, theSaiikhya etc. On the other 
hand it is advised to fall at the feet of his Gum, 
worship him and beg him on his behalf for the touch 
of hia flower'like feet The book hae an old but learned 
commentary the author of which is not known. 

Tile Poet Gmapati Sivacariyar is in hie traeelementa 
here. The whole poem is an overflow of his heart; it is 
one strain and one melody; the language of the poem 
simply rolls and is a mere tool at the hands of the poet 
who is a singer, singing with a passion. 
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13. la a poem of siT voTtea 

b; Tattvan^tor of Cikati; it ia, as ite name indicates, 

' an eit position of the true path ' towards mukti. The 
various stages of the soul in ita path towards liberation 
are given in this book. At flint the aou! is said to 
distinguiah the thirty aix tattvas or evolutes of Miya 
in the form of the human body, the antahkaranaa etc,, 
and the worlds as diatinot from Ih© self* This discrimi¬ 
native knowledge of the soul is labelled as Tattva 
Tupa. The knowledge of the evolutee of may a, which 
are impure and inert as known by and present in the 
self oonoiouanesa is called Tattva Darina. The soul ia 
said to undergo Tattva auddhi (puriflcation from 
asscclation with th© evolutes of maya) when it gets 
above the hold of this material Tattvas with the help 
* of the grace of God. Atmarupa is the name given to 
the knowledge of the soul, when it overcomes the 
aijava mala and sees its own knowledge as being due to 
the illumination of SivajfiSna, which is immanent in 
the oonoiouaness of the self. The loosening of the grip 
of the feelings of *1' and‘Mine* in the soul due to 
limited and imperfect knowledge gives rise to Atraa 
Darina. When the soul merges ita independence of 
action and thought in that of Siva and completely 
identifies itself with Siva, it is reckoned to go through 
Atma auddhi, Siva rupaia the result of the unambi¬ 
guous knowledge of the soul that Siva, who has 
assumed all forms including that of sakti and who 
brings about the cycles of the three cosmic prccessee on 
account of its infinite concern for the souls, is immanent 
in the self. If the Atman or the soul advances enough 
to get itself steeped in Siva so that it loses all its idea 
of itself as a separate entity it is said to have Siva 
DarSano. The Atman or the soul can have ite highest 
meperience called Siva bhoga. if it has a true knowledge 
of the nature and relations of pati, pasu and pasam i 
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and then it will lie able to break up the appatent 
dualism between god and souh 

This book boa two commentarlea the authors of 
which are not yet ascertained. The eiposition of the 
first commentary is B>ood and the second commentary, 
known as 'ointanai urai ’ le worthy of its name, 
meaning ‘commentary of thought'. The poem too, 
though short, contains much that is useful; and the 
poet seems to be one of poetic temperament rather than 
one of poetic powers. There is fluency but no sweetness 
in hie verses. 

14. Sahkarpanirakarapam ie a book of twenty 
poems in the akaval metre by TJmapati SivaCariyar. 
The title of the work meaning "exposition and refu* 
tation of the different schools of philosophy ' gives □» 
an idea of its contonta. In this book the poet presents 
and criticiees the following nine schools of thought, viz., 
the Mayavida, the Aikyavada, the Pasanavada. the 
bhedavada, the Sivaenmavada, the Sank rant a vad a, the 
Isvaravavikaravada the Nimittakarapavada Paripa* 
mavada and the Sivavada. At first the author expounds 
what he calls the philosophy of May avid a, which is 
examined in the light of aikyavoda, which is the second 
system propounded ; this again is made the target of the 
pasiijavadin. whose system is the third one presented ; 
and thus the chain of prefienting one system and refut¬ 
ing it from the standpoint of another is oonUnued till 
the SaivBvada. There are two commentariee to this 
book, ons an old one, whoee author has not been identi¬ 
fied and another by JnSnaprakasa Desikar. The 
commentators do not seem to have studied the systems 
criticised from the originals and are nOit free from pre* 
possessions; it would be well if some student well 
versed in the different systems tackled in this work 
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writes & commaDtary to this book ao that tt might not 
have the csolour and tone of a pFeiudiced mind. 

Uniapati Bivacariyar ia more a poet of feeling than 
of thought; and ve should expect him not to do wall 
as a poet in this work, which is a poetry of thought; on 
the contrary he is a suoceas here though not to a very 
cooaiderable extent; for we see hiin attempting to aing; 
and there ie music in his verses, though hia language 
presents a jarring note here and there on account of the 
technical terms he usea, Bmides, the metre adopted ia 
quite germane to hia talents-, yet the poet is in sad 
plights for lack of imagery of which he is a master; for 
the subject-matter and form of his composition left him 
no scope for imagery* 

, (b> DEVOTIOJJAL UTERATUR6. 

In addition to the works already examined there is 
another olasa of literature of a devotional kind, which 
are as important for the Saiva Siddhanta the 
philosophic books reviewed above. These hooka form 
what are called 'the Twelve Tiiumuraithe first 
seven of which go by the name of atankan murai, 
which consists of Tevarama of Sanbanthar, Appar and 
Bundarar* The Tevarams of Sambanthar go up to 
make the first three Tirumurai. those of Appar the next 
three Tirumurai, while those of Suodarar the eeventh 
one. The Tiruvicakam of Mapikkavacakar is referred 
to as the eigth Tirumurai. The nineth one is a collection 
of poems called the Tiruvioaippa by the nine poets, viz., 
Ttrumalibaittevar, Gentanar, [waruvurttevar, Puntu- 
nitti, Kampikatanampy, Kantar Atittar, Ve^at^atikaL 
Tiruvaliyamotanar. Furutottamanampy and CatirSyer 
together with another poem by name Tinippail^tu hy 
the poet Centanar. Tirumular'a Tirumantram ia put 
in aa the tenth Tirumurai, The elaveuth one is made 
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np of tbe poems of the twelfe poets, vis., Tinivijeviyu- 
taiyir, Kiraikkal Ammaiyir, Aiyatikal Kitavarkon 
Nayanir, Ceramin Paruman Niyanir, Nakkira Teva 
NayaOar, Katlata Teva Nayanar. Kapila Teva 
Nayanar, Pafiiija Teva Nayaoar, Ilamperuman Atikal, 
Atiravatikal, Pattinattuppillaiyar and Warapiyag:^r 
Nam pi. The PeriyapuraQam of Cekkilar is called the 
twelfth Tirumurai. It Ls said that Nampiyaptar 
Nampi is respoosible for the com pi tation of the first 
eleven Tirumurai, and we are unable to find out how 
Cekkilar's Periya Purai^am has come down to be 
known as the twelfth Tirumurai. 

Of the twenty-seven poeta, who are the authom of 
the body of works called Tirumurai, four are held iu 
bl^b ^teem by the Siddhaotin. They are Tirujnana 
Sam ban th ar, oommonly called as Sambanthar, Tiruni-' 
vukkarasu, who is also known as Appar, Sundaramurty 
or Sundarar and Mapikka Vilcakar;, these four poets 
are collectively called ‘ Samayakuravar (reiigiouB 
preceptors); the hymne and songs of the first three 
poets are called Tevaram, while those of the fourth are 
known as Tiruvncakam. The works of these poets are 
also referred to as the Tamil Vedas ; for they resemble 
the Vedic hymne being but praises and prayers offered 
to the Deity. The popularity of these poems can be 
gauged by the fact that they are an essential feature of 
most of the religious or ceremonial occasions of the 
Hindus in the Tamil land; in consideration of the 
importance of the Tirumurai to the Saiva Siddbanta it 
is felt necessary to give at least a brief criticism of 
some of the most Important works iucluded under It 
and of their authors. 

TirujfidDa Sambanthar, the author of tbs first three 
Tirumurai, which consists of three huudred and eighty 
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four patikftnis of olovoQ vorisos each for every patjkanSi 
is said to have lived id theseveoth century A«D., durinif 
the period of Narasioha PaJlavan the First, The poet 
aeloudd in hie work, not necessarily from the legend, 
is a wandering minstrel visiting the aJirinea of South 
India singing out the gicries of Siva. His hymns are 
the exuborancje of love and joy and show the reflections 
of bia iunerraoet mind. The poet's sympathy with 
natute permeatea hie lyrics, which are characterised by 
a warmth of feeling and a grandeur unequalled by any 
poet in contemporaneous literature. His sense of beauty 
is cultivated to its highest degree; no town or village 
that the poet visited escapes his dosoription. He has a 
command of a refined and cultured language and hie 
imagery is powerful; bis songs are melodious and of an 
elevated spirit. His love of God is likened to that of a 
"son towards his father; for he is said to follow the 
Satputtra Marga (the way la wbioh a good son loves 
hifl father). That is why we do not see in hia poems a 
csomplete Belf-sarreader or an utter self-denial; the 
former m&j be expected of one s servant and the latter 
of ones friend. Rather we find in our poet a spirit of 
self-assertion ; for at the end of every patikam be 
promises either a better world or freedom from 
bondage to everyone who makes it a habit to recite the 
patikam that he has sung or composed. His faith in 
God is supreme and he is sure that the Father will 
Btaud by Hia son's words. The spirit of toleration and 
good will for alien religions espeoialJy Jainism is 
entirely lacking in his songe; for he denouncee these 
faiths wboleeale; scarcely a patikam may be found 
without any explicit reference to the utter ueeleesnsea 
of these creeds; some persons find fault with Tiriijfiana 
Sambanthar for the hatred shown in his poems. These 
men forget timt the poet is born of the age, Tinijfiaoa 
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Sambanthar could not bavo been the poet that be is, if 
he were not mored by the sight of bis countrymen 
following a false religion. By the begioniog of 
the Seventh Century A. D., the Tamil land was 
under the firm grip of Jainism and our poet as a Saivlte 
was touched to the quich aud there was an outburst of 
his heart and poetry was the natural result. It is 
Tirujfiaoa Sambanthar along with Tirunavukkaraeu 
wbo was at the bottom of the overthrow of the Jainistic 
religion that clouded the minds of the Tamilians of the 
Seventh Century. 

The life of Tiruihana Sambauthar as a poetj as 
depicted in the book called Feriya Purar^am is full of 
miracles, starting with a miracle and also ending with 
a miracle. Hence the account of bis life as given in 
Periya Puraijam is said to lose much of Ita character as * 
a tme record of historical facte, fiiough it contains 
matter in the way of myths and legends of literary and 
religious values; it is regretted that there are people 
who distrust a story because it involves miracles ; and a 
miracle is a phenomenon which cannot be accounted for 
by the known scientific laws; but it is a fact that no 
science is complete and perfect; for the laws that are yet 
to be known are many and may far exceed those that 
are already discovered. What is considered as a miracle 
today may turn out on the discovery of the appropriate 
laws, to be a commonplace tomorrow; hence it is 
evident that the accounts given in the Periya Purapam 
cannot be dismissed as worthless on account of the 
miracles in them; besides there are corroborative 
evidences in the poems themselves for most of the 
miracles mentioned in his life as described In Periya 
Furiipam. 


Tlrunavukkarasu is the author of the fourth, fifth 
and the sixth Tirumuyai which contain altogether three 
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huDdred ftnd tweJve Patitarns of about ten vorsea each 
for every patikam. He is a contemporary of Tirujndna 
SamUantharand lived in the Seventh Century A.D, 
during the reigoa of Mabendra Varroan the Pirat and 
Naraainha Pa I ja van the First; Periya Puraijam tejla 
ue that be was a Saivite by birth and that he became a 
Jam by choice ; later he became proBeient in Jainistic 
literature and waa ordained a prieet; an event in his 
life i.a., an attack of Culainoy which is pronounced to 
be on incurable diseaae brought him to his senses. Then 
he repaired himself to his only sister, who wae a devotee 
of Siva; on her advice he sang aonga in praise of Siva 
who relieved him of his iIJneaa, The news got 
abroad that Thirunavukkarasu had denounced Jainism 
and adopted Saivism ; and the Jains who got irritated 

^persuaded their king to persecuts and punish their 

'religious apostate Tirunavukkarasu ; then our poet, as 

it appears from both the legends and his poems, was 
subjected to a series of the most inhuman atrocities and 
indi^ities; he survived them all to the complete 
irradication of Jainism from the Tamil land. 

Tirunivukkaraau’s poetry U one of feeling which 
IB at Its highest in his hours of trial I he sings with a 
passion and his poems bear the stamp of his persecuted 
but peaceful, cheerful and equaniraoua life within. His 
poems are noted for their simplicity, freshness and 
spontaneity. He is also alive to form, colour and 
muBlc; especially his Tirnttaptakame are melodious 
and full of deep rich harmonies. Hia life was one of 
service and be conaecreted every one of hia belong! nga 
evea his own self at the feel of hia lord and master 
Siva. He is said to have followed the path of the Dasa 
Marga ^the way in which a eervant loves his master); 
he Is not a servant for hire, but a servant by choice.' 
He roamed about the land of South India visiting the 
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sbriDM of hit Lord Sira, sang his gloHes and made 
oompisints to Him of the pangs of B«paratioii. Wa 
can hardly find anywhere in the world auoh an instance 
of self-denial carried to a point of total identification 
of one's own interest with that of the object of love as 
in the life of Tirunivukkarasu. 

Sundaraciiurtby, the author of the poems known ae 
the seventh Tirumurai, which contains one hundred 
patikama is said to have lived in the latter part of the 
Boventh and the early part of the eighth centuries 
during the reign of Narasinba Fallavan the Second. 
The path adopted by him is termed as tbeSabha Marga 
(the wa; in which one loves his friend). True to the 
path he followed,^ he felt no compunction to ask Siva to 
do him service on many an occasion ; and the Supreme 
One being the Stirvaot of aervants, appeared to readily * 
respond to his requests. Onliko the other Samaya 
Kuravar, Sundaramurthy seems to have had a house- 
bold life; hie conjugal life waa divided between two 
wives, namely Paravaiyar and Safikiltyar, lifever- 
theleae be never forgot that he was a servant of his Lord 
Siva, who ia ever ready to give him a friend’s hand in 
times of difficulties. 

Our poet has Deitber the spirit of resignation of 
Tirunivukkarasu nor the total innocence of TirnjhSna 
Sambanthar; he felt joy in life and Jife'e oeoillations i 
however he is onequal to Ui^ikkavacakar in tmagi' 
native insight. Timjfiina Sambanthar in lyrical quality 
and Tirunavukkarasu in sweetnese and floridity. He is 
a master spirit of tenderness and is no reviier of alien 
religions; though wedded to family life he waa not 
bound by it. His spirit hovered above worldly conceroa 
and desires and made an angel of him; He was in the 
world but not of the world ; yet he bad psychological 
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inaight into human nature of a kind rarely to be 
eiMlled by the other Samaya karsTar. Our poet is 
not lacking in Eelf-aaaertion : for at the end of a good 
number of his patikame he promises either a noble life 
or a better hereafter for eyeryoue who recites hig 
patikam. He appeare to be confident that his Lord 
will stand by his friend's words. The importance of 
Sundaraniurthy for the Saivitiea lias in his emphasis 
on the Aptan aiimai ralakku (the way in which a 
eerTant seryes his master), which is the basic principle 
of the praotioe and religion of the Saivites. 

MaJjIkkayacakar, the author of the eighth 
TirumuTai called by the name of TiruvScakam, appears 
to have lived in the ninth century A.D,, during the 
period of Varagunia Pandiyan the First, His is spoken 
of as having followed what is known as the SanmSl-ga 
(the true pathl. No reason however can he adduced why 
his Marga in particular should be- referred to as 
Sanmarga ; for the other Satnaya Kuravar as well seem 
to have stood in the same Marga. His poetry is the 
quintesoence of religious feelings, expressed in the most 
simple unaffected language: and the simplicity and 
melody of bis expression are of one actx)rd with his 
inner spirit; he has a wonderful command of metre and 
there is music in his expressions. He is given up to 
introspection and self-searching ; his verses are full of 
thought and reach the very limits of imagination. He 
is equal to the best of the sangam poets in imaginative 
quality ; there is too a note of melancholy in some of his 
poema; for he feels himself a fish out of water on account 

of bis long standing separation from the object of bis 

Siva, 

Now and then he feels the touch of the Grace of 
Siva and gives vent loan eipresaion of blissful joy in 
the finest language possible; howeyer his poetry is not 
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free fmin all blemiabes; for there are a number of m^U' 
neneme in it, vhlcb he along with the other Samajra 
Kura^arappear to ha^e intentionally committed; for 
example hie repeated references, often in the earns pattn, 
to the aame mythological atoriee would never fail to 
tire an Intellectualist whohappene to read bis book; 
but Minikkavacakar, it mu^t be remembered, never 
competed hie poema for others, much less to an intellect 
tualist; his vereee are mere outbursts from his heart; 
and the repetitions referred to above rather add to the 
value of his work as a bhakti nul (book of devotional 
poems); for it is in the nature of worship and medita¬ 
tion to repeat in thought and words the praises and 
glories of God to get into an ecstatic rapture of religious 
feelingts. 

There is anothor work, known as Tirukkovaiyar by ' 
the same author. It was composed by him in honour 
of Siva and its subject matter is Akspporul. Though 
Nampiyaptar Nampi has excluded it from the Tirumurai 
perhaps on the ground that it treats of erotics, it has 
somehow come to be included under the eighth Tiru- 
murai. This book ahowa among other things, the 
prohciency and skill of our poet in ancient Tamil 
literature and grammar as well. 

The collection of works going by the name of tbe 
ninth Tirumurai are the compositions of nine minor 
poeia who are followers if not imitators of the Samaya 
Kuravar; these poets belong to the tenth and eleventh 
centuries A, D., though some of them exhibit sparks of 
intelligence and origtnaUty in a few poems; it is 
thought that they are not noted enough as posts to 
deserve a critical exposition herein this thesis; more¬ 
over the contribution to the religion of Saivism is not 
much when compared to that of the Samaya Kuravar. 
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^Tirumiilar'aTiruTnBQtraTd reGogfnfwd as the tenth 
Tirumurai deserve^ our special attontioD. Itia important 
not because it has a high literary merit, which it never 
pretends to have, hut since it oontains a record of the 
spiritual experiences of a seer and a saint; it has puzzled 
and ia puzzling many an intelligent reader; for it je 
full of riddles and the author tries to solve for us the 
riddle of existence by means of riddles. 

The poet seems to be of opinion that the principlea 
of the Siddhanta should not be laid open to every Jach 
and John to be ecomed and'scoffed at; on the other 
hand he wants such students as are earnest to approach 
a proper Guru for the correct elucidation of the meaning 
of the stanzas of hla booh ; for the Siddhinta in its true 
setting, according to him, cannot be known except at 
^ the bands of a Jnina Guru, There is no consensus of 
opinion among Tamil scholars as to the date of our poet 
'Druraiilar; the view that be belongs to the early part 
of the fifth century A.D„ seems to be sensible. 

The eleventh Tirumurai comprises the works of 
twelve authors all of whom with one exception (Siva) 
belong to various periods ranging from the fifth century 
A.D., to the eleventh century A.D. One of them is a 
poetess, another is Siva himself and the rest are all men. 
None of the poems of theee authora including the so- 
called verso of Siva can equal the lyrics of the Samaya 
Kuravar in point of excellence as exquisite fine poetry, 
PattinattuppiUaiyiT is the most popular of these poets i 
his poems make us to realise the worthlessness of 
mundane life and force us to look up to ascetic life as 
the one way to obtain salvation. He possssaes an 
extraordinary insight into human nature and his verses 
are of a poetic diction of a superior kind, 

Cekkijar, the author of the twelfth Tirumurai 
called Panya Pura^atn belongs to the middle of the 
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twelve century A.D.; he it ia that baa built up the 
stories of the aixty three Nay attars (devotees of Siva) 
together with those of a few others around the nucleus 
handed him by Nampiyi^tar Nampi; ho aoema to have 
relied both on tradition and on the meagre references in 
the Te vara ms for the make-up of the atoriea. It was 
at a time when even the Saivites looked up to Jlvaka 
Cintaroaiji and such other works for literary inspiration 
that Gekkilar appeared with bia Periya Purauaiu; 
these w'oriia no doubt have a literary value ; hut yet 
they indirectly preach alien schools of religious 
thought; hence Periya PuraDam arose more as a check 
and a challenge to the other religious systems than as a 
book directly preaching Saivism; it has more than 
accomplished the purpose of the author, for the SaivUm 
aa inculcated in Periya Purapani has been made a 
living faith. Cekkilar has given a personal touch to 
God and has brought Kim home to every true Saivite. 
Cekkilar s God ia not the impersonal and transcendental 
one that ia outside the reach of even a true devotee; bia 
God is within the grasp of the faithful and the righteous 
and ia personal; yet he is not blind to the doctrines of 
the Saiva Siddhanta ; by making God personal he did 
not forget the fact that the easential nature of God is 
Sat (Being}, Cit lintelligenoe) and Ananda (bliss); his 
skill in making the impersonal God to pass over imper¬ 
ceptibly into the personal is marvellous. 

The cultural value of the book called Periya 
Purax^am has recently been questioned and a controversy 
has risen among the educated classes of the Tamils; the 
point of conflict is on moral issues; for in this work 
Cekkilar has apparently sacriflced moral priooiples and 
has depicted his Nayauars {devotees of Siva) aa having 
committed the vilest of crimes such as murderi theft etc. 
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Are these devotees of Siva Saints in spite of these orimee 
or on account of them T Or rather are these altern ati vee 
beside the mark and irrelevant? The answers to these 
questions will be found in the ethical part of Saiva 
Siddbanta. ^ 


From a literary point of view Cekkijir's poetry 
stands unmatched for its purity of styIe.~ 80 U[id and 
diQtion ; hia verses are of the essence of love and infuae 
love and sympathy into the reader’s heart. From begin* 
ning to end bis poem is one melody or on© stream which 
IS a divine flow, soothing the mind and enrapturing 
the heart It is a glaring fact that there is practically 
no plot in the lives of moat of the Baints. about whom 
our poet choose to write; each on© of the Nayatiara 
, appears to bave elected to lead a onfr^principied llf©; 
and our poet, being a man of taienta and a poetic genius, 
bad SQcceeded not to allow this sbortooming of the plot 
to have any prominence whatsoever as a genuine dia- 
crepancy; rather he drives it home to us that the one* 
principled Jifeis the Sum mum Bonum of eiistence; his 
contribution to the religious aspects of the Saiva 
Siddhanta is great and cannot be lightly spoken of; 
and the work Periya Puri^jam occupies an enviable 
posUion along with the first eight 'nrumurai in the 
private ILbrariee of almost all Saivitea who possesa 
a relipoua library in the Tamil Natu (land), Beaides 
the Tirumurai there are other compceitione of a 
devotjonol kind most of which can compare well with 
those works of the Tirumurai other than Tevaram and 
Tiruvacakaim The Tiruppuka] of Aruqagirinatar, the 
poems of Taymnanavar and Kumara Guru Para 
Swamikal, and the Aretpa of Ramalinga SwSmital 
can be cited aseiamples- Mention also must be made 
of the work Saiva Vina-Vitai of Arumuga Navalar of 
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Jaffna, who ia a theologian, grammarian and ahoTe all 
a preacher and a reformer and who hae done immense 
serrioe to the cause of the Saiva Religion, when it wae 
groaning under the pnoeelytising weight of Ghristian 
Missionaries. He is said to be the father of modern 
prose in Tamil and has giren us the stories of Periya 
PuraiQ^am in an elegant but majestic prose. 

The reasons why the work ‘Jnanamrta' of Vagisa 
Muni and the treatises Saiva Samaya Neri and 
Sivadharmdttara of Maraijn^na Sambanthar arc not 
included in the Meykarjita Sietra are to be sought. 

Recently there has grown a mnshroom of Tamil 
Hterature in proae on the Saira Siddhanta; some of 
them are coloured by the authors' whims and fancies 
and give a highly distorted view of the Siddhanta;, 
there are others which fall far below the standard of 
the classical work reviewed ; hence there is a dearth of 
a genuine prose work in Tamil on the Saiva Siddhanta, 
which should treat the Siddhanta in all its aspects ; it 
is high time that some good scholar well versed in 
Tamil and Sanskrit takes up the subject and treat it in 
all its details. 

CHAPTER 3. 

Nature of Kuawledge. 
t()anNEiiAL 

The modern psychologists distinguish between four 
kinds of conscious processee such as willing, knowing, 
striving and feeling. Tiiej say that these processes 
are respectively due to the volitional, cognitive, 
conative and affective faculties of the mind or the eouL 
But the Saiva Siddhantin regards these proceeses as due 
to the inherent potencies of the atman or the soul. 
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whioh go by tbe names of icchi aakti. jftana sakti and 

the knya safcti; according to Saiva Siddhanta every 
atmao or aoul, going through its ©sperience of tife, has 
at first its kriya ^kti manifested ; then it is aaid to 
acquire its chatactoristica of a kartta or one that ia 
re^y to act ; soon its jnana sakti gets illumioed and 
It IS iQ a position to know a thing. As onubhaTa or 
ex^rtSDoe cannot he bad without a will to know, the 
iwha Mkti becomes active. It is this group of the 
i^e &al£lis OP potencies in the atman or the houI that 

IS heJd to be responsible for all the joys and sorrows of 

life includiDg bliss and bondage; it must not be under- 
stood that these raktis a™ something different from 
tbe cit'^ti of the atman ; the atman'a cit^&ikti whicb 

bears the relation of guija-gn^i-bhava to the atman of 

• 'I. known as the iccha sakti. the 

jaana sakti or the kriya sakti according as its function 
IS one of wishing, knowing or acting. The affective 
elements^ such as pleasure and pain, are held to be 
bhogyampn (forms of enjoyments and suffering), 
whereas the iccha sakti and the kriya sakti are 
karyatupa, and the citr-eakti is karaijarupa. The 
Siddhautin. holds the view that when a sakti gets 
manif^ted as an effect it becomes so only at a spot; 

for if it wars fully converted, it would become non- 

eternal; and this is a thing whioh he do^ not desire ; 
this is why Saiva Siddhanta stresses the fact that 
maya, when it gets evoived into the universe does so 
only by a part; even so the oit^akti which is 
CO-pervasive with the itman of which it is a guna 

when it gets maDifssted as tbe one, or the other, does 
not do so in its 

past few years have ushered in a ojass of 
intelligentsia who are actively engaged in the detailed 
atudy of the voUtiouai, cognitive and the oonative 
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powers of the eoul together with its affective side. 
Modern]psychology owes its dovelopmeot to these men., 
for psychology ia that branch of philosophy which ia 
interested in the study of soul end all its states. But 
epistemology too has got to do aomething with the 
oognitiye character of the soul; psychology asBumes 
among other things that cognition is a fact; it does 
not question the origin, possibility and validity of 
knowledge as epistemology does. The epistemological 
prohletii forces iteelf to the front only when men begins 
to reflect on knowledge; at first, a man looks outwards 
towards objeoti Yea which be seeks to understand; for 
his knowledge ia no problem; its validity is not ques¬ 
tioned but taken for granted. When later on difficulties 
cross his path it is only then the problem of knowledge 
raises its head : when the fruits of his reflections on the , 
knowledge problem are coordinated into a coherent 
system, epistemology emerges out as a separate branch 
of philosophy. 

The problem of knowledge has long engaged the 
attention of epistemolegists who may be divided into 
two classes, via,. Dogmatists and Sceptics, according as 
they hold the opinion that the problem of knowledge 
can be solved or not. The system of the Saiva Slddhinta 
theory of knowledge takes the view that the knowledge 
-problem Is capable of being solved. Anyhow it does 
not summarily dismiss the tenets of the sceptics : it 
examines the arguments put forward by them to 
denounce the validity of the worlh of knowledge, 
criticises them, and throws them over-board. It is not 
based on any pre-suppositlons which are above the 
necessity of philosophical examination. It is the frui¬ 
tion and culmination of the speculative thought and 
religious praotices of the ancient seera who revealed the 
truths of the Saiva Agamas. As the validity or worth 
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of knowledge can constd^r^d onSy after a study of 
tha nature, forma, factors and iitHtrumente of know* 
ledge, the Siddhantin’s conception of the nature of 
knowledge and criticism of the views of eome alien 
ecboola are taken up in this chapter. 

(ii) Nature of Jnanain or Knowledge according te 
Saiva Siddhanta. 

Knowledge has heen variously viewed either as a 
iluality, or as an activity, or as a relation, or as self 
subeistent by the different metaphyBicians of the west 
and the east; * and Saiva Siddhania adopts the quality 
theory of knowledge. An analysis of the factors of 
knowledge will help the readers to form an estimate of 
the Siddhanta theory. In the proposition ' I see a book ' 
there ana three facte involved: first there is thejusta 
or the knower in the form of *1’; secondly there is 
Jfianam or knowledge which ie considered to be mine ; 
and lastly there ie the Jnayanj the object which is the 
hook. If the object known and the self that knows it, 
are sharply separated front each other, consciousness 
will become, as Deeoartea and Kant thought, the result 
of the causal action of the object known on the self 
that ie aware of it, and will reduce itself to a subjective 
state of the knowing pemon. If the object known is a 
physical thing, or its quality, or action existing in¬ 
dependently of the Bubject, there will be a wide gulf 
between the events of the world of the object known 
which is objective and the knowledge of the object 

1. a.B. p, 263: ‘’Tan kutattaiyarinten ennum anu- 
pavam awaninavinkannf nikaltal katoi- 
yalavaiyane ariyappatutalin ahtaritar- 
kupamutaiitenpatu perappattatu.*' ' 

Ibid, p. 267; “ Anma aHtarkuijainutaittenpatu mer- 
kattinam.'* 
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whfoh iB purely subieotiTe. The problem of buildlnsr 
abridge to oonnect them both will turn out to bo a 
Herculean task. The Saiva Siddhauia proposes to fil! 
up the gap in its own way. 

The proposition 'I see a book ' can be thrown into 
the logical form ' I am one who sees a bookHeie tha 
grammatical subject and the logical subject coincide 
with each other; but their predicates differ, the 
grammaticai predicate being the verb 'see' while the 
logical one being the expression ‘one who sees a book*. 
The same propoaltion in its epistemological form 
would run as ' a book is in my consciousness Here 
the epiatemologioa] subject is ■ & book ^; the predicate 
gives me an idea how I get to know the book: 
the book may be* taken to be pervaded by consciousneee * 
and the consciousnffis ia mine as a quality of the 
self. Saiva Siddbanta regards jhSnam or knowledge 
M an essential quality of the itman or the self which 
is pervasive, and holds the view that consciousness 
is as much pervasive neither more nor leas, as 
the at man or the Hont of which it is a quality; the 
atroan or the aoul, according to Saiva Siddbanta, in 
cognizing an object physical or psychical, gets illumined 
by Siva fiakti, assumes the character of the object that is 
pervaded by its consciousness, identifies itself with the 
object and thus becomes aware of it. The Siddhantin 
believes in and pcsits the existence of an infinite number 
of atmans or souls all of which are held to be eternal 
and pervasive as also their consciousness. The eoul and 
their qualities of consciousness are not material things, 
and therefore the pervasiveness of the one does not inter¬ 
fere with that of the other. The Siddhantin further 
holds the view that areal uuiverse which is extended 
exists apart from the souls, though not separable from 
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them. Since one and the came object can be an object 
of thought for many, an object in ooe'e sphere of coneoj« 
ODsnese can be ae much an object in anotber'a, for the 
two apheres are interpenetrative, and may coincide 
with each other partially or wholly. In the propoeition 
‘Isee a book'. I have an idea of the book, which is 
peychio, corresponding to the material object 'book*. 
The correepondence of the book to its idea can be judged 
only by consoiouaneee; the judgment cannot be made 
anlees conaciousnese inciodes within ita field both the 
object and ita idea. Saiva Siddhanta ia aucceesfol in 
bridging the golf between the paychio event and the 
physical object by including both the idea and the object 
within the sphere of conaciousnese which ia pervasive. 

{iii) Criticism of tbe Arbats' view of knowledge. 

‘The Arhats poait that, since the cognition of a 
physical or psychical object arises in the body, the 
atman (soul) is of the same dimensions as the body it 
inhabits. According to them, the i.tman expands and 
contracts along with the body. It starts in the womb 
with a small size, expands by and by as the body grows 
In it, and afterbirth continues the expansion with the 
growth of the body through childhood, boyhood 
and manhood. Then with age, it begins to contract as 
the bodyahnnks. According to Baiva Siddhanta, the 
hypothesis of the existence of the atman with setf-sama 
dimensions as the body cannot be maititained; for 
Sivajngna Yogi objectethat, even as the soul bpcomea 
small or large according as it occupies a small or large 
frame, so its consciousness should become correspon¬ 
dingly small or targe. He adds we have instances of 
small-made men evincing perfect knowledge, and of 

I 1. S,B. pp. 264 ~~ " ^ 






big'made imperfect knowledge. Again he orgee that if 
it were poesible for knowledge to expand and cootraot^ 
it ebould be dirisible into parte; if so, it is liable to be 
destroyed, for what has parts is apt to be diaBolred. He 
contends also that cognitions of objects outside the body 
is not possible if the sphere of conacionsneaa is limited 
to the extent of the body alone. 

Thors is much force in the iaat two arguments of 
Sivajnana Yogi; for the Arbata system recognises the 
seif and the non-self as distinct ontitiee, and is unable 
to break the duality underlying them. The Self's cons¬ 
ciousness is paychio, whereas the non-self is physical. 
The Arhaia systeiii does not say bow the Selfs cons¬ 
ciousness limited by its body covering is able to extend 
beyond the body to know an object that is phyescal. The^ 
Arhat merely gives an analogy to meet these charges 
of SiYajnaoa Yogi; as a lamp tiluminatea the whole 
apace of a large room or a tiny pot aCMording to its 
placing, so the soul expands or contracts with its 
consciousness according to the size of the body it ocoupiea. 
The analogy cited, when pushed to its logical 
conclnsion. gives us the fact that what is loet in 
extension is gained in intension. A soul in a small 
frame may possess perfect knowledge, and the same in 
a larger one imperfect knowledge. This rune counter 
to Slvajfiana Yogi's first argument. Thus the first 
objection raised by him is not genuine, and is due to his 
ingenuity in the play of words - ciirrarivu and 
perofivu. These words do not mean, as they should in 
the trend of his argument, Gonsoiousness limited to a 
small space and a large space respectively; but they 
stand for imperfect knowledge and perfect knowledge. 
However, the Arhsts are unable to explain sattsfaolorily 
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the pointe raised in the last two argumeota of the Yogi. 
Hence hie objectione therein stand firm and unrefnted. 

(iv) Critietant of the viewi of knowledge ef the 
Naiyajifeaj and the Vaiseaibs. 

Xhe l^aiyayikns and the Yaidesitas regard 
J^owled^aaagmja or quality of the itman (eoul), 
piey opine that knowledge is produced when the 
lodrjyaa or eeneee contact objects. They lefuae to 
Bcoept the conception of the Siddbintio that the 
indriyaa ^eeneea) are merely acoesaories for the mani- 
featatioD of the iccba, ifidna and the kriyi saktis of the 
atnian (goal). * SiTaifiioa Yogi finds fault with these 
flyatema that they regard gutja (quality) as separable 
from Its guqi or the object in which the guqa inheres 
A guqa, according to SiFojftina Yogi, is invariably 
■preeaDt in a guqi and is inseparable. The annihilation 
of the one means the annihilation of the other. 
A guqa cannot be produced anew. It belongs to a 
and cannot exist independently of the object of 
whmh It ,s a guc^ Further the Yogi cannot conceive 
of knowledge as coming out of nothing, because it is 
against the cardinal tenets of Bsiva Siddhinta which 
u p-holde sat-karya-vada. The fundamental mistake i n 
these syatems lies in their mechanical view of the 
atman. inthat they do not consider knowledge as an 
iDtrinsic quality of the atman. They believe in the 
existencaof an infinite number of atmens, and also in 
a world distinct from the ^mans. They hold the view 
that the world reacts upon the atmans causally to 
produce knowledge. These gystems too are as open to 
the charge of dualiem of the peyohio and physical 
pheoomena as the Arhata system is. 


1. I.L.A,, pp42. 
i. S B., pps 182, 263. 
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(v) Criticise! of tbe Paiicafatn view of koowiedge. 

'The Pincaritrae embrace the doctrine of the 
^i^a-giiqi-bhava of t^e bou! and its ooneciousneea. Tbejf 
cite the Vedae in teetimony to the atomic nature of the 
infinite number of eouls each of which poeseesea the 
gui^a or attribute of consciousness which is pervasive 
both within the body where the soul d wells and without. 
To them both the object and the idea of the object are 
within the sphere of consciousness of each of the souls. 
Thus the rift of dualism between mind aod matter 
appears bridged; but Sivajnaaa Yogi cannot put up 
with tbe view that the guoa or attribute of an object is 
more pervasive than tbe gu^L He merely derides the 
Paficaratras for their lamentable ignorance of tbe 
principle of gui^a-gui^i-hhava. which says that the gur^a 
and its guijil are iDseparable and co>extensive. He etatee 
also that the soul in its pettanilai (embodied stats) * 
assumes the character of the eukqma sarira (subtle body} 
which is of the size of an atom and identifies itself 
with it. Hence it has come to be referred to as atomic in 
form in the Vedas and the Agamas. The atomic form is 
never its riatural and intrinsio character but only an 
acquired and conventional one. The soul whose intrinsio 
nature ia one of pervasiveness is able to envelop and 
penetrate even distant objects In its consciousness to get 
cogoltion of them. It cao never be of the size of an atom 
limited and confined to a place. The Pincaratras advance 
tbe analogy of the lamp and its light to show that con- 
aciousueaa is more pervasive than the soul of which it is 
a quality. Sivajfiana Yogi questione the appropriate¬ 
ness of this analogy. He says that light ie no quality 
of the lamp save a subetaiioe made up of innumerable 
particlee each of which may be considered a lamp in its 

1. S B. pp 182. 

T.B.A. ppS; ''na gur;LB guqinoh samanakalinam 
janma; Itintu dravyam nirguqameva prathmamut* 
padyate paecat tateamaveta gupa utp^yante." 
i. 8.B. ppe 2^, 266, 
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BukatnA (subtle) state. The obj^tion of SivajnaTta Yogt 
is in oonsooance with soienoe. The panoaratras fare ill 
for lack of an apt analogy. 

(vi) Criticiim of tbe Sankbya Tiew of koowleii^e. 

^ Tbe Sihkbys^ are of the view that the Purusa or 
the self IB a seer, who is inactiTo and who has the 
attributes of isolation and neutrality; ft is only a 
sentient being that can Iw a seer. Stvsj&ina Yogi is 
therefore right when he says that the Sahkhyas admit 
that the Fum^a poeBesses jhina lakti and the kriya 
^kti. Activity is attributed by the SihkhyM to tbe 
body when the Puru^a Is in proximity to It. Btandlng 
SB a spectator without any volition on its part. Siva'^ 
jnana Yogi argues that the Purusa is pervasive accord* 
^ Ing to the Slnkhyas and therefore is present every 
where as a witness. Hence there is the contingency of 
the simnlteuieaus manifestation of activity in pots and 
like things; but no such activity is observable in this 
world of ours. Besides, the Sankhyas do not posit 
any factor to prevent or control the msnileetation of 
activity. So he rightly concludes that it is the Furu^ 
that possesses both the Jnana and the kriya ^ktfs, and 
that buddhi is useful as an instrument for the illumi* 
nation of the attributes of knowledge and activity of the 
aoul. 

Cognition is held by the Sahkhyas to arise in Uio 
buddhi with the Purusa in proximity to it as a witness. 
* Sivajusina Yogi criticises this view saying that the 
buddhi, being an inert material eubetance, cannot know 

1 . T.K. Karik 19 : "Tasmaooa viparyas^tsiddbam 

Sak^tvamasya puru^ya 
Kaivalyammadhyasthyani.'' 

i. S,B. pp. 182. 
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ft thing, Agftin tb® Safikhyft tbwry th*t !a ft 
reflection of the buddbi that inftkw the latter coneeloui 
ig also, according to the Togii oot feasible. The eye 
that cognizea an object through ft inirror ie aaid to 
tbe object. None would urge that the Mirror cogniaet or 
eeea; even eo the PuruM that ie reflected in the buddbi 
can hftTe cogoTtioUj and noTOr can the boddhi be said 
to have cognition. Further, aa the fragrance of a 
flower if pa nged on to another object deprives the flower 
of it fragrance, bo too if the cognition of the Puru^ 
(self) \B traneferred to tbe buddhi, the Purosa becomee 
decoid of its quaUtiea of knowledge, and gets turned 
into inert matter as it were. Moreover the AdhySsa 
Vada-tho doctrine of th© possibility of the trans¬ 
ference of the ciuaUtisa of one object to another “ ie 
condemned by all religious thinkers. On these grounds 
Sivajfiaoa Yogi dismisBSH the Sankhya theory of know- * 
ledge 03 worthless, E^en granting that it is possible 
for the buddhi to get th© character of knowing things, 
the subject - object relation of knowledge stands in 
need of solution because the buddbi, according to the 
Sankhyas, ia non* pervasive. If knowledge be a gu^ 
or quality of the buddhi, it will inhere in the buddhi 
and not extend beyond it to reach the object which is 
evidently outside the subject. The mechenism of 
knowledge stands as yet an insoluble problem for the 
Bankhyae. The metaphors of proximity and reflection 
brought forward by the SaAthyas advance ns not a 
whit towards understanding the nature of knowledge, 

(vii) Criticism sf the view of knowledge 
of the HidhyamikaS' 

There are four chief schools of Buddhiero: (1) That 
of the Madhyamikas or Nihilists, (il) That of the 
Yogacaras or Subjective Idealists, (3) That of tbe Sao* 
trantlkas or Representationiata and (4) that of the 
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VaibSaikis or PreB&ntatioBiata. The Madhyaraikaa aup- 
poTt the act theory of knowledge. They hold the view 
that oonscioiifinees is a prooeas and is ksaptka or monien* 
tary. Even the external world is oooaidered by them 
to be momentary. Life ie a continuoua flui - a beoom' 
Ing *• as it were. In European philosophy we have 
M. Bergson advocating a similar view. With Bergson, 
the world ia governed by nn law and order; there la 
complete anarchy in the world. But the Madhyamikaa 
believe in the law of cauaation which has a permanent 
existence. It is the pivot on which revolve the worlds 
of thought and objects. They do not recognise aa the 
Naiyayikas do, the low of external causation, fora thing 
cannot, in the very nature of the thing that it is, become 
another. They adopt the law of trausUive causation. 
Causal relation is of the type of the seed growing into 
'a tree. The duality between soul and body is fajjy 
accepted. Bat the soul ia no more permanent than the 
body is. The soul and the body are two aspects of 
existence which ia a continuous flow or a becoming. 
To deny the exiatcnco of a permanent soul residing in 
the body they put forward the argument that the soul 
is neither the body, nor the seneea^ nor the objects of 
the senses, nor even a combination of them all There 
is nothing outeidc them that can be called a soul. The 
soul ia a mere empty sound. It ia only a void, aud has 
no existence. 

’Sivajfiana Yogi does not see any life in the above 
argument of the Midhyamikas. He appeals to their 
good sense to reflect upon and infer the existence of the 
soul from their very deniala. There maat be eomebody 
peisiatiog to deny the existence of the soul. The theory 
that there is no knower who can know a thing is aa 
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fooi^ah aa tha atatament ' my mother is a barren twJy 
My mother can never be barren, bo long as she has 
given birth to my self. Motherhood and barrennesa are 
opposed to each other and cannot go together. Even ao 
if the knower does not esiet. there cannot be any know* 
ing. If knowledge is a phenomenon, there must be a 
knower. Sivajnina Yogi has thus reasoned out and 
shown the uotenability of the positions of the Madhya- 
mikas who cannot be said to have any genuine theory of 
knowledge. Even their so-called theory of knowledge, 
according to their tenets, should be fleeting and momen¬ 
tary, and hence cannot be of value for the purpose of 
specnlation, 

(viii) Criticiun of the Views of Knowledge 
ef the Ssutrantikas and the Vaibasikis. 

The Sautrantikas and Vaibasikls admit the exis* 
lence of an extra-mental world. Ibe Sautrantikas deny, 
as Locke denies, that we can have immediate knowledge 
of the eiira'^mental world- When we perceive an object 
we have an idea or a presentation which refers to an 
external thing. The idea is the medium through which 
we can know an object. There are no other ways of 
perceiving a thing. The VaibasikSs are presentation lets, 
and do not accept the view of the SautrantikSs who are 
represen tat ion ists. They say that it is possible to have 
direct perception of an obiecL Yet both the schools 
adopt the doctrine that the outer objects are momentary. 
Since the absence of any one akandha does not giv^e rise 
to a being that can he said to be aware of things, they 
urge that the soul is an aggregate of the akandhia. 

'■ Sivajnana Yogi argues that the skandbls are 
ovolutea of the inert primordial matter called maya 

1. s. B. pps ^7 and 245. 
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ftud th6refor6 cannot ot oTon aa an a^i^Bgfato 

constitute the ilman op th© soul, Snowledg© aocopdtng 
to thes© two schools of thought 'wUl bo a process or 
function of the aggregate of the skandbas which aro 
materia] things. The VaihaBikas with their duaiistic 
metai^yaics of soul and matter look upon knowledge as 
a direct awarenosa of objects which are entorual to 
cousoiousneas. The Sautrantikas on the other hand 
raise a screen between soul and matter by interposing 
between them ideas as the media through which objects 
are seen, Neither the Vaibs^ikia nor the SautrintikaB 
con be said to possees a theory of knowledge where th© 
duality of mind and matter is succesefulty got over. 

(is) Critic)tin of the Lokayata view of knowledge. 

The Loksyatas coutend that the eoul is no other 
* than the body and that knowledge is a particular kind 
of bodily activity. When the four elementa Earth, 
Water, Fire, and Air which are all inert and material 
combine to form the body, mteliigenc© is produced just 
ae ihe red colour is formed when betel, arecanut. and 
lime are made to combine together. Since knowledge 
is not found anywhere els© than In the body, it must 
be a function of the body. Further-more in daily life 
too we use such expression as ‘ I have grown ■ I have 
become lean * I am a man ^ etc. Do not these facts 
show that the body is the soul, and that knowledge is a 
bodily behaviour f 

‘ Si vajnatiB Yogi refuses to see any sense in the 
above argument of the Lokayatas and tries to prove 

that the body is no soul by drawing instances from 

practical life itself. He invites us to think of the very 
frequent usaqe which we am wont to make when we 
express atatemente such as * my body ^ Does not this 
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presuppose tb»t there is a something existing other 
than tbe body which we refer to as ' 1' and to which 
the body belongs f Sivaindna Yogi tries to explain the 
meanings of the expressions * 1 have grown ' etc. by 
reference to the apparent identity subsisting between 
the soul in its empirical state and the body. The 'I' 
actually refers to the itman Caonl)* but is transferred by 
convention to the body on account of the sours 
acquiring identity with the body brought about by its 
association with a^ava (rootF^vil)- Sivajharia Yogi 
further statee that the soul can never be the body since 
we don't use such expremions as ' 1 am the body \ ‘ 1 am 
the hands *, ' I am the legs ' etc. 

The argument advanced by the Lokayatas to 
establish the doctrine that the body is the soul is 
oonimoD plswe and smacks of puerile imagination. « 
Common expr^iona current in daily apeeoh and writing 
have no thought behind tbemi and are not worthy of 
scientific and philosophic basis, Sivajnana Yogi has 
merely adopted the u^tralagudanyaya - literally, ‘ the 
illustration of the camel and the stick ' equivalent to 
* hoiat with his own petard '-in using similar argument 
to refute the position of the Lokayatos, These latter 
along with their counter-parts in the West - the 
American bebaviouriata - are pure objectiviats. Their 
view of life is mechanical. They do not believe in 
psychio proceseee as intrinsically different from the 
pUyeical. Thu psychic pfocees to them is a phase of the 
pbyeicaL Their theory of knowledge is one-elded aod 
has all the faults of obieotivism. Their cbiel mistake 
lies in their failure to understand that behaviour cannot 
by itself explain knowledge, but does presuppose know¬ 
ledge to be understood. It is true that they are able to 
escape the dualism of mind and matter. But the escape 
is made at a tremendous loss - of the mind, the 
thinker. 
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(i) Critic] iig of tlie Views of Knowledge of the 
Indiiya A.tnia Vadioe 

Sukqma Doha Atma Vadios and Frioa Atma Vadins. 

‘The ladriya Atma Vadina support the act theory 
of knowledge. According to them the senses constitute 
the soul and knowledge La an activity of the aeoHea. 
The Saiva Siddhaotin points out that since what one 
sense knows is not cognised by the other seosest there 
must exist at the helm of all a soul which uses these 
aeosee as mere instruments to repeal objects for it to 
csognize. 

The Suk^ma Deha Atma Vadins are of opinion that 
the SOk^ma Deha Isubtle body) is identical with the soul 
that is characterised by its act of cognition. The 
Siddhintin raLiee an objection to this view that If 
• knowledge were an activity of the Suk^ma Deha which 
is reepoDSible for the dream-state, then there would be 
no reason for our having erroneous knowledge of the 
objects of dream in the waking state. The f ra^a Atma 
Vadins posit that knowledge is an activity of the 
Fragas; for when the Prag^ function we usually have 
knowledge. When they cease knowledge also ceasee. 
So the natural conclusion is the statement that the 
Pragda constitute the soul. The objection that there ie 
no cooBClousnese in dieamlese sleep, even while the 
Pragas function, ie not sound ; because the Pragas to 
know a thing require the senses as instruments. The 
latter are inactive in dreamless Bleep. Therefore the 
Prag^t though they function, cacnot become aware of 
objects In sleep. The Siddhiatin shows that knowledge 
cannot be accounted for by the Pr^a Atma Vadin 
when he states that the Pragas are found only in the 
body, and hence oaunot extend beyond to cognize 
objects. 


1. 8.B. pps 263 and 244, 
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(xk) Criticism of tiie Activity Thrary of Koowledge. 

The oct'>theory of knowledge bae majiy adherents 
in European philoeopby. With the Pragmatiete, know¬ 
ledge is a response of a living mental being to its 
environment. Bergson speaks of eoneciousness as a 
ceaseless creative activity, Reid hoide that knowledge 
is an act of mind, Alexander appears to accept the 
Act Theory of Knowledge when he says 'cognition ’ is 
not a separate kind of action from conation. Dr. Daw^ 
Hicks too speaks of the act of knowledge. 

The Saiva Siddhanta school of philosophy rejects in 
toto the act theory of knowledge. Knowledge cannot 
be an act since an act is as much an object of knowledge 
as anything else ie. If knowledge were an act it should 
affect the object on which it acta, and also itself, for an 
act is aggressive. Experience tells us that knowledge • 
of a thing neither modifies our in any 'way affects the 
thing. Further, in knowing an object we are not aware 
of any reaction or modification in knowledge itself. So 
knowledge cannot be an act. It is a quality, an intrlnsLC 
character of the soul which manifeats everything that is 
included in its sphere, 

(xii) Criticism ef the Relation Theory of Knowledge. 

Recently there has sprung up a theory in the West 
as to the nature of knowledge, that it is a relation of 
certain entities. According to the critical realists, 
knowledge of the extra-mental reality is a three-term 
relation : the Mind, the Object, and the Datum or Con¬ 
tent or Essence. Dr. More, however reduces cognition 
to the holding of a relation between a sense - Datum 
and a character. Russell in his ' Our Knowledgs of 
the External fVorld ' abandons the act theory of know¬ 
ledge, and speaks of knowledge as a relation between a 
knowing subject and an object known. With the 
Neo-Bealists, 'the knowledge of an object isaimpJy a 


oflw Md oztera&l, but teoiporary rvlaiion into vbioh 
the object has entered,' James is of opinion that 
knDwiedge is a relation of two modes of the same 
entity * Pure EiporienceOne mode is ‘The Knower ' 
and the other ' the object known,' 

The relation theory of knowledise cannot etano 
oritlcistu* Knowledge cannot be a relation* because a 
relation itself can becozne an object of knowledge. Tba 
relation of subject and object entem into the dominion 
of knowledge and cannot be identical with knowledge. 
Relatione are properties of things, and have no in¬ 
dependent existenoe of their own. The object as related 
to the subject is said to bold the Vieaya-Vi^yi^Bbava 
Sambandha (object-subject relation). According to the 
Saiva Sidbanta when the object stands to the subject iu 
•the relation of Vi^aya-Visayi-Bhiva, knowledge which 
is the intrinaio quality of the subject gets manifested. 
The Siddhantin does not accept the view that know ledge 
is a synthetic const ruction of the mind, but adopts the 
manifestation theory of knowledge. Jt is objected that 
a quality inheres in and hangs on a thing and hence 
cannot extend beyond the thing of which it is a quality. 
Therefore knowledge being an attribute of the subject 
cannot reach the object. Saiva Siddhanta meets the 
objection by positing pervastvenesB to the attribute of 
coneoiouenees of the soul so as to include the object 
witbin its fold, 

(xiii). Self-Snlui»tejicj Theory of Knowledge of 
the YojacaTas. 

‘The Togaciras are Riralatnbana Vadins holding 
the view that eonsoiouaneea le eelf-eubeistent. They are 
supported of the theory of Vijnina Vada (subjectivism). 
They deny the real eaUtenoa of all but Vijnana 
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or oODSciousiieeg. Tho eubjeet that oc«T>i 2 ea and the 
object cognized are only tnodw of tbe Ilaya which fe a 
flax or continuously changing stream of ooneciousness. 
The ilaya yijfiana is the whole containing within itself 
the fcnower and the known. 

‘ Sivajnana Yogi saenie to think, when be qnestione 
the character of ataya vijSana as explaining know¬ 
ledge, that a permanent principle which does not 
change is necessary to account for knowledge. Since 
with the YogScaras the self is a mere transitory state 
of conBCiousnesst the permanence and unity of 
experience cannot on this view be explained. Moreover, 
in treating the knower and the object known as modes 
of consciousness, the Yog Sc ar^ deny the objectivity of 
the externa! world and fall into the errora of the 
subjective idealists. Their theory regarding the naturs ' 
of knowledge as a self-subsistent entity fails to 
co-ordinate the factors of knowledge, and cannot hence 
be accepted by any sensible modem metaphyeician, 

(xiv) Tbs Self-Subs istcDcy Tbnory of Knowledge ef the 
Advaita Vsd^tins. 

The Advaita Vedintins of the school of Sankara too 
believe in the self-subsistent theory of (absolute) 
consciousness. For Sahkara, Brahman or Atman ie of 
the nature of Reality, coneoiousness and bliss. Jt is the 
only reality. Fverything else is a mere appearance, 
Sankara regards the world as an effect in the form of a 
vivarta (transmigration of appearance} of Brahman, 
The causa Brahman herein uiidergDes no change in 
producing the effect, the world. The material cause of 
the world however is Maya which is neither real nor 
unreal but indefinable. Therefore, the world to Sankara 
is unreal, and is said to exist somehow. Its relation to 
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Ht^hman too ia inilaflnable. But a retation couo^ta 
two distinotB. However, Sankara holds the view that 
the world is no other than Brahman, With him 
Brahman and the world ore one; and they exist as 
Reality and appearance. Just os a shell appeam as 
silver, ora mirage as water, or a rope as a snake, 
all due to defective senses. Brahman appears as the 
world on account of the presence of Avidyi or neseience 
in US. 

Sankara upholds the Adhyasa Vida according to 
which the world of subjects and objects is Euper^imposed 
on Brahman. The Adhyisa or super^impoeition is due 
to the beginnlngl^ association of Avidyi fneecience) 
with the self which is held to be the ultimate conscious* 
> nesa as qualified by the internat organs. Thus the 
world and the Self are ultimately spirit, and theduality 
between mind and matter does not exist. In the em¬ 
pirical usage however, the duality persists. Therefore 
empirical knowledge is held to be inadequate, and must 
be supplanted by real knowledge when the knower, 
the object known, and the means of cognition all vanish, 
Sankara is a metaphysical idealist{ he escapes pore 
subjectivism by positing the world not as a mental 
conetruetion of the individual Self hut as the contents 
of the Bivins Conscious ness. 

The Siddbantin accepta that the Advaitins are able 
to got over the dualism between mind and matter hut 
falls to see how consciousness which is a quality can 
exist without a substrate to inhere. If consciousness 
were not a quality, it cannot be an activity as well for 
a similar reason. An activity too requires a substrate. 
Brahman or coneciouaness cannot be held to be a eub- 
stance by the Advaitin. Because it Is silly to hold 
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oonMtouflnefis >b miji ^ceordin^ to the AdTaitin, 
Brahman should be sometbing other than the knoirt] 
oategones of the empirical world, euoh aa subetance, 
quality and activity. It is only a void that is neither 
asubstanoe, nor a quality, nor an activity. Therefore ^e 
Brahman or the absolute conECioosness of the Advaitin 
turns out to be a mere void aud therefore unreal. Thns 
the Belf-anbaistency theory of knowledge of the Ad- 
vaitins cannot stand it? ground against criticism. In 
fact consciousness is the essential quality of the Atman 
(soul), and cannot stand apart from the object of which 
it is an attribute.. 

CHAPTER 4. 

Forms of Knowledge 

]. Svafupa Lsk^a and Tatestfaa Lak^na 

A thing, he it a subject or an object of knowledge, 
may be known fn one of two ways. One way is to 
define it in terms of its svanipa lak^aqa or eeeential 
nature, and thereby get to know of it. The other way 
is to distinguish it from the other objects by knowing 
its tatastha lak^na or accidental attributes. When a 
poison, wbo is unable to find out his friend's house out 
of a number of houses which he seeo before him, inqturw 
another who stands by for the bouse, the latter 
may state the Bvarupa iaksa^a or esaontiat nature 
of the house, such as its form, location etc., and 
thereby make it possible for the former to identify it. 
Instead a tatastha Laksana, such as the fact of a crow 
perching on the top of the roof of the house may be 
given to the enquirer to distiuguish the house of his 
friend from all other houaea 

It must be noted that both the svarupa lakmqa and 
the tatastha laksaqa are useful for man to know an 
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object. ^ 'Wberf'afl the gvAnipa of a thing: 

inbeTes in the thing itaelf and h not different from it, 
the tatastha laksai^a may be an inseparable accidene, 
but should explicitly belong to the thing of whieh it 
is an attribute only for a time. The Saiva Siddbanta 
epiatemology deals both with the Hvarilpa lakaana and 
with the tataetha laksaQa of the three entitiefi Pati 
(Oodb Paao (Soul)! and Paeato ifetterej. 

2. Classification of Jnanam or Knowledge, 

The word Jfianam (knowledge) has for the 
Siddhantin four different eonseg, Primarily it means 
the svarupa lak^a^a or the essential quality of the 
Atman (Soul). Very often it is meant to signify the 
process or method of knowing There are cases where 
. it stands for the product of thought at well. Sometimes 
it indicates a particular kind of worship. The exact 
meaning of the word Jnanam used in treatises on the 
Saiva Siddhanta can be determined only by reference 
to context. In this section, the word JiiinaQi is treated 
in the sense of a quality unless otherwise stated. 

Now Jninam or knowledges is of two kinds, namely, 

(1) Anubhava (immediate experiential knowledge), and 

(2) Smrti (memory), Anubhava giree rise to ayathartba 
anubhava (immediate experiential knowledge which is 
not valid), and yathartha anubhava (immediate experi¬ 
ential knowledge which is valid), Smrti is also divided 
into ayathartba siarti (false memory), and yathartha 
smrti (true memory), Ayatblrtha Anubhava includes in 
its division only sara^ya (doubt) and viparyaya (error), 
Yathartha Anubhava is of the form of nirvikalpa 
jfianam {indeterminate knowledge), or savikalpa 
jfianam (determinateknowledge) or Sivanubhava jfianam 
(immediateexperiential knowledge of Siva). 


li S.B, |pp 5, 335< 
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1. Auubbava or Imioediate Eiperientiat Koowtedgo. 

' In cosniztng an object the ^tman (bodI), according 
to Saiva Siddhaota’, imbibes the character of the tbiog 
presented and then becomea a'ffare of it. The experience 
herein ie direct and immediate. It is piveeotative in 
oharaoter and ia called AnnhbaTa. The object cognised 
in Anubbara may be a substance, a quality, or an 
ectioo. The subject that cognizes should necessarily be 
the Xtman, and not God. Siva cannot be said to have 
anubhava, sines bs does not assume ths character of the 
thing presented. Thus Siva’s cognition is not aoubbava, 
and is different from that of the Atman, Anubhava is 
a form of immediate ex perience, and is original in 
oharaoter. It is not a representative cogoition. It is 
not a reproduction of previous experience of subjecls. 

• It is not even a sensation though all sensations can 
be included under it; for the experience of 
annbhava it is not enough if the subject that cognizes 
and the object cognized are together. The ilman must 
will to cognize. Then only it can have annbhava. 

According to the Siddbantin, the Atman is 
pervasive, as also its essential quality of consciousness, 
Tberefore it would appear that the Atman should have 
Anubbava jhinam of an object whether it wishes to 
cognize or not. For the object is pervaded by the 
Atman's consciousness ; but it must be noted that mere 
inclusion of the object within tbs Geld of consoirissnsss 
is not sufficient for snubhava to take place. There can 
be anubbava if only the object of cognition is presented 
to the Atman's consciouaneas. It is left to the icebi 

1 . 8,B. pp331r " Btuvatnvaynin raritale atimavin iyal‘ 

pakalin/' 

pp33l' **atuvatuvay aiuntininraritale anapavam 
e^ppatuniflkalin " 
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8»lc:ti (wbbing poteoJ^y) of tho Altman to present ibe 
object to tbe Atman's ftonBCiousneea. So If too Atman 
is to have aDubnavait is etooDUal that it should wUl to 
oo^nisee. If willing were not neoega&ry, the Atoinn 
would have HimultaneooB oognition of all the objects of 
the world, for these l&tter lie in its consciouanesB, But 
it does not cogniae everything togethjsr. So wiiling is 
a necessary and essentia! condition for the Atman to 
have Annbhava jhanam. Supposing the Atman wills 
to have anubhava ot all the objects of the world 
together, let ue et-amine w both or it can succeed. 
Evidently it cannot, because ito field or sphere of 
anabhavaIB limited by the pariicutar jdanendrty^ or 
sensee with whiob it attompte to oogniTO ohjecte. 

Now the eensee would eoem to be necessary 
acceasdri^ for a pereo'U to have anubhava jnanam of an * 
object, a qualitjj or an activity. Certainly they are 
eaaential but not for all cases of anubhava i for the sou! 

ID its mukti nilai (etate of release) is, according to toe 
Saiva Siddbantin, devoid of all material aoceeBaries of 
knowledge including the eenses, and yet can have 
anubhava or direct eiperietioe of Siva. It might be 
objected that it is impossible for the Atman to cogniaa 
without aoceesaries, and that hence it cannot have 
anubhava or direct and immediate e* perienoe of Siva 
who ie above all relational knowledge. The objection is 
not a serious one 1 for the Atman in ite etate of release 
trancends all relational knowledge, assumes the 
character of Siva, and cognizes him. Thus it is said to 
have anubhava or immediate eEperieooe of Siva. To 
toe soul an object cognized is the same experienced, 
because anubhava goes hand in hand with ooghition, 
always and inevitably followjog it. The nJation of toe 
cognition of the Atman to its anubhava ie one of avina* 
bbava tinvariabJe concomitance). There oao be no 
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anubhava without cognition and vica veraa. Pure 
cognition ae euch haa no objeotiTo reality to man. It is 
a mere abetract conception useful only for metaphysical 
aoalyBia, Siva only can have pure cognition. To the 
Siddbantin knowledge in the form of Anubhava ia an 
essential character of the soul. The act of experiencing 
is due to certain potencies inberent in the soul. 

With the Naiyayikaetoo anubhava or direct experi¬ 
ence Is a character of the soul, but is not inherent in it. It 
is originated by the soul - sense - object contact, in tbe 
absence of such contact tbe soul has not the character of 
experiencing; it then becomes inert as it were. The 
Kaiyayik^ thereby commit the mistake of mEdting the 
soul an inert material substance. Tbe Prabhakara 
School of Mimamsa also falls into the same error when it 
states that the soni exists as a mere ' esse ' after libera¬ 
tion, though it appears as the cognizer, and has ex¬ 
perience in every act of cognition in its worldly 
existence. The Sankby^ hold the view that experienos 
arises when the Buddhi contacts tbe object with the 
Puni^ isoul) as the on-looker. In as much as the 
Puru^ is to the Sahkbyas an inactive seer, experience 
can neither be a quality, nor an act of the Puru^. It 
cannot be an intrinsic quality or even an activity of tbe 
Buddhi too* For Buddhi is to them an inert material 
substance which acquires couscioueness by the reflection 
of Puru^ io it ; further experience is no-where spoken 
of as a substance. So the preautuption is that it should 
be an appearance, a non.entity with the Saokhyas. 
Thus the problem of knowledge and eiperieuce remain 
unexplained and unsolved with the Sahkhyis. 

According to the Advaitina, the self is of the nature 
of experience. There is no difference between the two. 
If the self be different from experience, tbe Advaitin 
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questions whether the self alone ie the light of IntelU- 
genoe, or experience alone, or both together* If the first 
alternative be accepted, experience would be red need to 
the position of an inert light manifesting the world of 
objects but not matiifeating itself in the same way as 
the senPB of sight does. The latter-sense of sight 
generates experience other than itself while experienoe 
cannot. Hence experience which itself being unmani- 
fest cannot manifest the univerpe. According to the 
second alternative, experience which should itself be 
manifest will have to illumine objects in the eame way 
as a candle light does* Experience would then jsoss^ 
the characteristic of the light of intelligence, and as 
such would be identical with the self. Evidently the 
third alternative is inadmissible. For the self and 
experience would then be independent of each other; 
and the relation between them cannot he tnow n. So 
the AdvaiHn concludes that the self and experience ora 
not different. 

Saiva SiddhSntin agreeo with the Advaitin that 
the self is non-different from experience, but not in the 
senee of sameness as the Advaitin professes to hold. 
With the Siddhantin, the relation of Gu^a-Guqi-Bhawa 
(attribute —substance relation! holds between anuhhatfa 
jiiSnam (immediate experiential knowledge) and the 
self. The Guna inheres in the Gopi. and is non-different 
from the Gupi, Annhhova JMnam (immediate 
GXp«»rieTitial is stt quality of t ^ 

Boul. It is non-different from the soul of which xt le 
an attribute. Even as the wood is non-different from 
the trees that make it, or the ocean from the water in ri, 
or the pot from the earth of which it is an effect, or the 
universal from the particulars that are pervaded by tt, 
so is theGuni non-differept from its Oupa, Thus with 
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Stddfaintini tbe ftottl and Iti axparfontial kirow^ 
Isdge ard Don^dlfferect, but not idflntioaU Juat w 
them is no wood without trees, no dceao withoot 
water, no pot wilboat earth, no univenai without 
partioolaia, ao ia there no Gujji without Ouijfifl. The 
Guifi la inseparable from its Gu^aOk Therefore aTiubhava 
jdinain oao baTO oo eziateaoe, indepeodeat of the 
Atman of wbioh itie an attribute. The Atman is uo 
inert matter to which the quality of anubhava jhinam 
adheraa and bangs on. If the Atman were inert, it 
should be known as something apart from its charaotar 
of szperieDeiog, It is never known as snob. Therefore 
it is not inert. The quality of anubbava jnanam is not 
extrinBio to the Atman. It ia rather intrlnaiOi, and 
Goneeqoently not separable, though spoken of as a thing 
^separate for purposes of nietapbyelcal anaijrsis, ‘The 
Atma oit>eakti (the oognitive potenoy of the soul) 
which is of the nature of aoubhava juanam oaunot, 
according to Sivajhana Xogi, be an object of Immediate 
experience, for the self of which it is a clt-wkti or even 
for other eelvee. It cannot be a pramata (Kz.perient) 
even. It is only an iuetrumeut of knowledge whieb the 
Atman usee to base experiential knowledge. It majr be 
a species of jneyam (object known) like the object of 
true memory. 

(ti) Surti or MsDory 

•Snirti or memory is, according to Sivigra Togi, 
knowledge bom of previous expenenoe. The object of 
memory, as Alexander holds, is directly apprehended u 
not only past, but belongs to a past in which the 
experient contemplates himaetf as having been existent 
and aleo aa related to the object. Thus memory has, for 

1. B.B. pp. 330, 
t, 8)B,A, pp. 1^5, 
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Si^agra Yogi a preaC'iitative character. In tbia error 
arises froni readiag into the experience what is more 
than there. The images in memory are appearances of 
things. In part they are vetidical, and in part illusory. 

It would be very difficult to Hud out cases of memory 
free from illusion. So Sivagrs Yogi concludes that 
memory Is a kind of false perception. But Sivajnana 
Yogi seems to think along with theNaiyayikas that it is 
a representative cognition of past experiences due to the 
impressiona produced by them in the internal organs. In 
memory there is revival of old experienoes. If the revival 
corrcsponda exactly to the previous ex perience. and is 
not associated with any extraneous matter due to ima¬ 
gination or fancy, we have true memory. If foreign 
elements intrude, there will be false memory. Even 
true memory, for Sivajfiatia Yogi, cannot be a method * 
of valid knowledge. It can only be a constituent of 
a method of valid kriow ledge. For it enters in the 
form of a vyipti Jiianam (knowledge of univetsal con- 
commitance) between the major and middle terms of a 
syllogifini in ayllogistio inference. Further with the 
Siddhantins. a method of valid knowledge ah on Id give 
some form of new knowledge, and there ia nothing new 
in true memory. True memory, the Siddhintin con¬ 
tends, cannot be a method of valid knowledge, 

However, it is urged by eome thinkers that in 
memory we know an object as that which is past and 
that therein a knowledge of a new element, namely, the 
'thatneas' ortho * past ness' of an objecl is given us. 
Thus memory 10 , according to thetUt an independent 
source of knowledge. A close scrutiny into, or analysis 
of, the question will reveal tons that in memory we 
have cognition of the same content with the same 
qualities as in direct perception. The new element of 

U 
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* tbatness ' or ‘ pestneaa' aa quaUfying the objeai of 
memory ie merely another name for the * thieness' or 
the ' presentnese ’ of the past time. Thus in true 
memory there is no new elemeot cognized. Therefore 
the Siddhintin is right in regarding true memory sea 
form of vaJid knowledge, and not as a method of 
valid knowledge. 

The Naiyayikas, on the other hand, deny Tialidity 
to all memory on the ground that it is not anubhava 
(presentative knowledge) and the Prabhlkar^ do ao on 
the pretext that it Is not annbbuti (apprehenslonj. The 
object as remembered is, the Kalyayikas argue, different 
from the presented object and therefore there cannot be 
a correspondence between memory and its object. This 
^ argument of the Naiyayikas is evidently wrong. For 
there can be a true corre«i pond once between the image 
which is the object of memory and the real object of 
which it IB the image. ’According to the Prabhakaras. 
memory cannot be valid as it stands in need of a 
previous cognitioD. If the previous cognition is valid, 
the Siddhantin sees no reason why memory which 
depends on it should not bo valid. There are some 
forma of memory which, though real, are ictrinsl* 
callj false. They are imagination and fancy. In 
them we select certain elements of the physical world 
and reconstitute them at our pleasure into new combi¬ 
nations, They are aesthetically useful to man, though 
false. There is one form of knowledge called pratya- 
bhijfia (recognition) which can be classified neither 
under anubhava nor under srorti. It is of the form of 

* thiH is the same as that’ and involves elemenbi of bolh 
anubhava an d emrti. The factor 'this' refers to an 

1. P.V. pp 24 'flmrtistu paricohita purvabuddhya- 

peyk^ivetl na praroagam.' 
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object directif given and the factor 'that' belongs 
to the realm of memory. Therefore recognitioo will 
turn Out to be valid or invalid according as the factor 
■that' ia a true or false representation of the object of 
previous eiperiencs. It oan at the most be a forzn of 
valid knowledge aod never a method of valid know¬ 
ledge, as there U no new element about it. Some persons 
contend that srorti being a janyaififinaro (produced 
knowledge) ofanubhavs is itself a form of anubhava, 
The contention is not sound on the very face of it. For 
if anubhava is direct, what is bom of atiubhava - that 
is smrti - will be indirect. Hence amrti or memory 
cannot be brought under the same class or category as 
anubhava. Besides, smrti is genetically different from 
anubhava. For it is a function of the buddhi lintsllect) 
whereas anubhava inauam is an essential and intrinsic ^ 
quality' of tbo Atoauui 

(ill) Dream - Cognitien* , 

Dream-cognition is a form of knowledge of the type 
of memory or imagination. The impressions formed in 
the internal organ manaa (mind) by objectives in waking 
eiperience get stimulated in sleep -and give rise to 
dream-cognition of the type of memory; unfulfilled 
desires aubaieting as impulses in the manaa or mind 
complete themselves in dreams producing dreara-cogni- 
tions of the type of i magi nation. Dream-cognition is 
neither memory, nor imogination, nor a speoiBS of either. 
For it is an experience of the dream-world, whereas 
memory and imagination are experience of the objective 
world. Farther, the dream-imageries appear to have a 
presentative oharaoter, but the imageries of memory 
and imagination are representative. In truth, the 
dream‘imageries are aa representative as those of 
memory and imagination. Their apparent presentative 
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character ia due to the effects of sleep. Id dreams there 
is no CDn^ciou^ -control of the obj^ta of cognition by the 
Atitian. But its the c&se of memory the control ie 
definite while it is not very prominent in imajhnation. 
Unlike as in memory where the man as (mind) ia eon- 
cerned with the past and the distant only, in dreams as 
welj as in ima^nation. the maniis by virtue of its 
revelatory activity can discern into the past, present 
and future, into the distant, and into the near. If the 
e3Eperient^g grip of aijava (root-evil) is thinned off and 
thereby rendered ineffective, dream-cognition will bo 
true, however remote io time (backwards or forwards) 
or place the objects of such cognitions may be. If on the 
other hand the grip is strong the cognitions will be 
untrue. This eiplains why all drearae of some persons, 
and some dreams of many, turn out true. 

With the Siddhantin, the mind is no spirit as with 
the^Weateme^a, It is an evolute of maya (primordial 
matter), and a very subtle substance used by the Atman 
(soul) as an accessary to manifest objects for it to 
cognize. Its revelatory function is arrested by apava 
(rooWvii) which,comes associated with each Atman from 
eternity. It Is not a tabula rasa, a passive thing. It ie 
active and can, under proper conditions, di^rn the 
PMt, present and future. According to the Saiva 
Siddhanta, the dream experiences areas real as the 
waking ones, and are both due to karma (actions). 
Even asthe sthula sarira (gross body) is the abode of 
waking experiencea. the suk^ma sai ira (subtle body] of 
which manas or mind is a constituent is the Jocus 
of dreams and yogic experiences. 

The Naiyiyikas hold the view that dream-cognb 
tions are intrineically falae; for they urge that they are 
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&I1 cosnitioiis which ar© uctrue iti character. 

The Nyaya theory of dreams is defective, as it haa no 
expianationa to give for the predictory and foreboding 
characters of aom© dreatOB at least. Th© Probhakaras 
and the Bhattaa believe in the self validity of cogni- 
tions. and assert that dream-cognitions an© 
wrong cognitions; for they are of opinion that 
things are only remembered in dream-cognitionB and 
not directly perceived, but appear in conscioosnees 
through the effects of sleep as actually apprehended at 
the time. Th© wrongness of a dream - cognition 
is due to its being essentially a memory 
cognition where invalidity is impoaeil upon from 
without The Advaita Vedantine of th© school of 
Sankara admit that dream-cognitions are memory- 
cognitlona; and memory is, accord itig to thenii uot , 
right knowledge. For it lacks the featar© of novelty 

which IS an essential characterietic of valid knowkd^. 

Thus dream — coguiiion is not recognised as valid 
knowledge by the AdvaUlns. FuiH)her. according to 
Sankara, the empirical world can be logical 
©etablished. but not so the dream-world. Forth© 
objects of dream do not confirm to the teats of logical 
reality such as the fulBllment of the conditions of place, 
time, cause and non-cor trad lotion. Sadksra however 
agrees with the SiddhSntin when he admits that even 
dreams CKoite joy and sorrow in accordance with one's 
good and evil But what Sivajnana Togi cannot tolerate 
in the Advaitin’s view is the fact that the Advaitiu 
compares the objective world with the dream world, 
thereby implying that both the worlds are illusory. To 
the Siddbantin who is a realist, dreams are as real as 
waking eiperienoea, but to the Advaitin who is an 
idealist, the dream — world is not real in the sense as 
the waking one is. 
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It may be of advantage to know the opiniona of some 
of the Western pcholars on dreams. * ' ft has long been 
recognized,' writes Dr. Dawes Hicks. ' that at least a 
very large number of dreams originate in conseQuenoe 
of actual perception on the part of the individual. ' 
Wundt is of opioioQ that the majority of dream'-presen* 
tations are not pore hallticinations, but in reality 
illusionSj in as much as they are engendered by the 
slight sensory impressioiu which are never extinguished 
in sleep, Weygandt takes a similar view. * .According 
to f reud dreams are a means by which repressed wishes 
are fuLdlJed. * Tiasie declares that dreanis are not 
purely psychic in their origin. Bergson agrees in part 
at least with Tiaaie when be assorts that the dream is 
fabricated out of real sensations, Tbua these Western 
scholars seem to agree more with the Siddbantin than 
with the Advaitia in consider]ng dream experiences to 
be real as they have their origin in previous perceptions. 
The Advaitin cannot claim them on his sidei because 
they do not, as he does, bring in terms such as 'lees 
real' and ■ more real ’ in their explanations of the 
dream-world and the objective-world. What is real is 

real, and there caanot be degrees of realities, such as 
* less real ' and ' more real 

(iv) Samsaya or Doubt. 

Samfiaya or doubtful cognition is a form of Aya- 
thartbaanubhava. and iU essential nature as such can 
be determined only when we consider how it is 
produced. An attempt is made in the following pages 
to give a genesis of it and to evaluate it as a form of 
knowledge, 

1. C.B. pp IIQ, 
g. D.TJ, pp 88, 

3- C.H, pp HO. 
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When flit object is presented to the flenfiefl, at first 
the Atmaa or souf ceRniaes the mere beinp^ of the object 
without any association of mnemic elcineTitaj such as 
its name, generic character^ etc. This cognition of the 
Atmao is aon-diecriminatory, end is called ntr^ikalpa 
jfianatn. Then certstn characteri'=»iic3 of the objects are 
obser^ffedp and with the help of ideational factors diverse 
satikalpae or conjectures of the forms * this may be a 
pot *, ^ this may b& a piecr? of cloth ' Htim in the manas 
or mind ; for the observed charaoteristicp may belong 
both to a pot and to a piece of cloth The^e conjectiirps 
are followed by a searching inquiry into the nature of 
the object for any specific character or characters by 
virtue of which the decision may be made in favour of 
the pot or the piece of cloth* The failure of the Atman 
to discover such character or characters gives rise to ^ 
doubtful cognition. SamSaya or doubtful cognition is, 
according to the Siddhantin, a ccgnitioni in which 
the Atman (soul) cognijgea certain characteristics 
comnion to two or more obit^cts^ but is unable to arrive 
at a definite conclusion in favour of one or the other of 
the two or raoro objects for lack of ohservatioo of speci¬ 
fic characters* The state of doubt of the Atman brings 
in its train a definite cognition of the object as such and 
such. The cognition herein is either savikalpa jaanatn 
(determinate knowledge) or vipary^y* (error) according 
as the specific ideational factor or factors observed by 
virtue of which there is a definite cognition does or does 
not belong to the object cogniecdi Thus according to 
the Siddhantin. eamaayaor doubtful cognition stands 
genetically midway between nirvikalpa jnanam and 
savikatpa joinam which are both valid forms of know* 
lodge+ and therefore would seem to be itself valid. 
Again doubtful cognition is also an antecedent pheno- 
meoou to viparyaya (error) which is false perception. 


Ofl this account it would appear to be falsa. Sivajilana 
Yogi however does not inolude doubtful cognition either 
under valid knowledge or under false perceptlou, since 
it ia not a definite cognition at all. It is a cognition 
representing a state of euspension of judgment - endur-' 
ing for a period in certain cases - before it passes on to 
either savikalpa jiianani or viparyaya. 

‘But SivagraYogi seems to think that samSaya 
(doubt) along with viparyaya (error) and emrti (memory) 
are false perceptions. Evidently bis attitude is unte¬ 
nable; for Bamsaya. as shown above, is Deither true nor 
false. Further he is of opinion that doubt may arise, 
either from the cognition of a cbaracier common to two 
objects present in the object perceived or from the 
cogaitiau of a single character presenting itself in two 
' objects. Though he gives two sources of doubt, be seems 
to hold the view that doubt is only of one hind. For 
with him, as with Sivajhana Yogi, doubt ariaes from 
the cognition of common qualities unattended by that 
of specifio quBklitiea, 

The Naiyayikas agree with SjvajiSana Yogi, and 
not with Sivagra Yogi, in regarding doubtful coguitiou 
ns neither true nor false. * According to Vatsyiyana 
the Bhaayalcara of the Nyiya Sutras, doubt is a waver¬ 
ing judgment where characters common to many objects 
are discerned but not specific characters belonging to 
any one of them. ■ But the Vrttikara is of opinion that 
doubt IS a knowledge of the presence or absence of 

1 . a.8.A, pp 1*5 

3. N.B.G, pp45 - * Samanadharmadbigamataaroanadh- 
armopapttervise^mrtyapekm vimar^ ' 

3. Ibd pp 43 - ' Tenaikadharmlpi virodhena bhava- 
bbavftprnfcarakam jnanam Samfiayoh ’ 
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(;ODtr»rf ch&ractarB [a oae and tbe eantd object. ^ Oa 
the otber handj Kai^ida the author of tbe VatSe^ika 
Sutr^ says that doubt arises f rom the perception of 
properties common to many objects and the remem- 
braiice of the epeoifio properties of objects along ^itb 
the DOn-perception of those properties in the objects 
perceived. According to the Fanqkara Agama, doubt 
ia a knoitrledge iavoWing two aiternatlvea arising from 
cognitioo of properties common to two objecta. fn view 
of the apparent conflicting opimona on doubt as 
described ain^e an analyais of doubtful cognition is 
deemed to be useful to determine tbe right view. 


In doubtful cognitions of the form * is tbe object 
eaen a man or a log of wood f' at first certain charaoiers 
such as form, length, etc, are observed. Then we recall 
from memory suob objects that have the particular * 
forms, lengths etc. sensed. Finding from memory or 
previous ex per ieniial knowledge that a man and a log 
of wood only possess those characters, we form a 
sankalpa or conjecture that the object seen may be a 
man or a log of wood. Afterwards we appeal again to 
memory and icok for specific characters as belonging to 
a man or a log of wood, if no such cbaraoters are 
found, we arrive at the doubtful oogoition that the 
object seen is either a mao or a log of wood. From the 
foregoing analysis it would seem that Kapadi's view of 
doubt is tbe right one. It does not necessarily mean 
that tbe other views are wrong. For Vateyayana too 
means the same thing as Kapada even though be does 
not bring in an explicit reference to the factor 
memory in hie definition of doubt. When be 
says that there is in doubtful cogeition an absence 

1. P.B.U. pp. 75 - ■ Saroanyapratyokaadviseijapratyaksa- 

d vi^p^snirtesca Sarosayah', 
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of oognitioa of specific charactera, lie realty means that 
epeetfio oharactera as broughMo the mind by memory 
are not found in the objecte sensed. Kow the view 
propounded io the Pau^ara Agnnia needs eipUoation; 
for there is neither any reference to specific charactera, 
nor any mention made of smrtl or memory. Yet the 
Tiew of doubt aagiffon in it ie not diffeiont from that 
of Vatayayana or Ka^jada. For according to tbe 
Agama, doubt is essentially a knowledge involving two 
alternatives; and a knowledge of two alternatives 
depends as well upon a cognition of the absence of 
Bpecifio cbaracters brought forth by memory. Thus the 
Pauskara Agatua has the right view of doubtful cogni¬ 
tion. The view of the Vrttikaro of tbe Nyaya Sutras 
however reduces doubtful cognition to one of error, if 
^ two contrary properties, such as tbe character of a man 
and that of a log of wood, are discerned in the object 
preeented, the object apprehended is neither a raau nor 
a log of wood, but something other than either. But 
the character of a man belongs to a man and to none 
else, while that of a log of wood to a log of wood only. 
If both the characters are cognized in the self same 
object, it 19 one of error and not one of doubtful cogni- 
tion. Anuam Bhaf^a too makes the same mietake as 
the Vrttikira when he says 'that doubt is the knowledge 
of contrary properties in one and the same object. 

'According to Vateyayana. doubt is of five kind* 
arising either (1) from apprehension of properties 
co mmon lo many objec ts in whioh the cognition of the 

1 , i.i'.B, pp 516 Dvyalambasamsayobuddhih soma- 

Dlkarauarsanat. 

T.S.A. pp 69 ‘ Ekasmindharmifli viruddhansna- 
dbarmavaisjstyajninam eam^yah 

a. G.N.S, ppe 42-45., ppB 53^6. 
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properties of any one oyoot i# leelring, as in 
the case of the doubt whether the object seen fa a man 
or a poet, or (2' from apprehension of properties not 
eommon to any one of the objects, as in the coftnitfon of 
sound haTiTTg the character of hein^ produced by dis- 
jonction giving riae to the doubt whether sound is a 
substance, a quality, or an action, or (3) from con-' 
flioting opiniona as when on© eysteni of phiTosopby 
denies the existence of the sou!, and another affirms it, 
there is doubt as to whether sound exists or not, or 
(4) Prom irregularit? of perception ilJuatrated by tfae 
doubt in the form of whether the water perceived in a 
mirage really exists or not, or (SI Prom irregolaKty of 
non‘perception ae is the doubt whether the water in the 
roots and branches of trees though not perceived is 
resllv existent or noH'Oxistent. But according to , 
UddyotaklrB, the author of STyaya Varttka, doubt is 
of the first three kinds only. To the Siddhaatin 
however doubt is of the fimt kind only, 'The 
Siddh an tin has a supporter in the person of Sankara 
Miera who in his commentary on the Yaile^ika Sutris 
of Eaqada opines that doubt is neither five-fold nor 
three-fold but ia of one kind only. An analysis of 
Vatpyayana'a five kinds of doubt, it is believed, will 
justify the stand taken up by the Siddhantin, 

The Saiva Siddhaatin cannot consider YatsyayanS's 
second kind of doubt as doubt at all. If the character 
of being produced by disjunction belongs only to sound 
and not to a substance, a quality or an action, there 
cannot be a doubt aa to whether sound is a substance, 
or a quality, or an action. It is only a prepossessed 
mind which believes in the totality of only three 
entities, such as eubetance, quality, and action that is 
capable of doubting whether the entity sound is one or 


1. P.B.TT.pp76, 
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tbe other of the three entitiee. Even here the cognHion 
of the presence of the common cherecter entity which 
iteherea with the three entities along with that of the 
absence of their speoific characters contributes towards 
the doubtful cognition. Thus Vatsyayana hai* no esse 
for his aecond kind of doubt. Again the doubtful 
cognition of the form whether the eool eiri*ts or not can 
be shown to he the same as lbe first kind For the 
common character entity helonge both to exietents and 
to non■‘Cxietents which together exhaiiF<t the universe of 
dienourse; and the soul as an entity is to bo elassifisd 
either under existents or under non-RTistents. The 
inability to find in the eoul any specific character, 
either of existents or non-existents, together with the 
cognition that the soul shares in the character of an 
entity with the exifltents as well as with the non- 
sxistents are responsible for the doubtful engnftion in 
ejusetion. Thug the third kind of doubt of Vatsvayaoa 

le nothing dirfereut from tbs fimt. A sf mi tar argument 

can be adducsd as regards the fourth and fifth kinds of 
doubt of Vatsyiyana. Hence it may be safely con¬ 
cluded that the Siddhantin is correct when he speaks of 
on& kind of doubt only, 

* The Sankhyas too exclude doubtful cognition from 
valid knowl^ge on the ground that it is an anifeita 
rupatva jnanam (uncertain knowledge). »With the 
Jainis, doubtful cognition is neither true nor false 

*^"<1 partly unexpressed! 

The ViSi^advaitme on the other hand appear to make 

the same mistake as Annam Bhatta and the Vrttikara 
o f the Nyaya S utras when they epeak of do ubt ‘as the 

^ ^ '®^”’^^y®’^ya^artanava tva^h^su^ 

T.K, pp 10 
S- OJ.b:. pp 135, 
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app»TOPi>tion (if ttibtual); con trad fetor 7 attribotea la a 
thinft (dharmilto b© aoprehetidedITumanla Bhatta, 
the founder of the Bhatta School of Mimimsa. Inolndes 
doubtful ooenition ander non-aothonUtlve cognition, 
though he admits that it is a poeitwe entity due to 
defection in Its oauFe of production. With him how* 
ever doubtful cognition is valid an cognition ; for when 
we doubt as to whether a long object seen to be lying 
at a distance iFi a manor a loe of wood there ia the 
apprehension of length together with the rem^mber- 
ancea of two obj(>cts which are both long. According 
toFTumarila, validity ia an inherent property of 1cnow* 
ledge. It does not matter whether there isorie not 
coherency with other knowledges. Not only doobtfol 
cognition but aho erroneous cognition as cognition ie 
valid to bim. The Siddhantin however rejecta the view 
O'f KumaHta that doubtful cognition is valid as cogni¬ 
tion, For it being not a deHnite and positive know* 
ledge cannot be tested either by coherence or by 
correspondence. 

Doubt 88 a msthod of arriving at truth has long 
been recognised in the Indian schooN of philosophy; 
and Saiva Siddhanta is a system of philoenphy built on 
methodic doubt. Such judgments as are believed to be 
true are methodically doubted to see if they stand 
the test of critical reflection. Yet it ie regretted 
that the Saiva Siddhanta School of Phifosophy ia 
defective as every other fndian M^hrxi] of philosophy 
ia in this respect that all spontaneous convictions, 
euch as ‘ two and two are four’ are not put to the tret. 
The utility of this method of methndio doubt has 
been questioned. There is a tendanev among modern 
writers on Indian Philosophy to drop off the method 
altogether from philceophicat inquiries. In the west 
this method wae introduced by Bene Descartre and 
ie no longer adopted. 
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(v) VtpsfTtyt «r ErroiKmis Ki)ow!«dg« 

’ Viparyavs or erroneous knowledge is according to 
Sivajilana Yogi the Jfiins ^akti (Cognitive potencyl of 
the Xtioan or the eouI which gets deluded and cognizet 
one object as another Bimilar to the object cognised. 
Sivajnaua Yogi seems to distinguish between two kinds 
of error, namely the perceptual error or illusion and the 
error of conception. As an iostance of perceptual error, 
he cites the case where a rope is apprehended as a snake.' 
‘According to him the perceptual error made in this 
cognition, or rather misapprebension, is due to a faulty 
eye. The example gWen for erroneous conception is the 
judgment that the body is the souL * The error hfirmn 
he says, ie the work of the ai^avamala {root-eril} which 
IB in conjunction with the Atman (soul) from eternity. 
No matter whether it is illusion or error of conception 
the position of Sivajhana Yogi is that error is based, as 
Vaoaspati misra thinks, on some Teri-similitude between 
the object and its false appearance. When in darkness 
a person mistakes a rope for a snake and exclaims 
‘It lies' the content of 'it' is the rope while the sen¬ 
sation is that of the snake. The rope ie the percept and 
the snake i a a mere idea. In yalld perception a rope is 

1. S,e.B, pp 8 'Atanai atanotoppumaiyutaiya Viru- 
porulaks mayanki niccayikkumfidna- 
cakti tirivenappa^um'. 

3. S.B, pp£Sd ‘Kayi^ai araTenakka^um piranti kap- 
jjinkap yatSnumoru kurramilvali 
nika2imaiyin, 

3. Ibid pp Sfid ‘T^eme anmavenrar rotskkattup 
pirantifianam Anmavinkart orukuir- 
amilvajl nikajamaiyin akkurram- 
akiya cakacamalam pirantinlnattin 

Terfiyuptenpatuporappatnm / 
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the cause of the eeneation of a rope and not that of a 
eoake; but in the illuaion in queetion what eauees 
the eoDsation of a eoahe is oot the normal cause of 
the sensBiioii, Sirajhaua Yogi urges that it ie due 
to defective se»^ of eight that tbs rope is apprehended 
as a snake. The darkuess intarveoing between the 
eye and the object of perception obacorea tbe eye, and 
only certain characteriBtics, sucb as bent form, length, 
eto., which are common only to a rope and a 
snake strike tbe mind of tbe percipient who at first 
doubts as to whether the object presented is a rope 
or a snake. Then tbe percipient sees, on account 
of defective eyes, certain specific cbaracteristice of 
a snake, suflh as motion, eto, in tbe object sensed, 
and has a positive and certain but false knowledge that 
the object perceived ie a snake. Here the snake is only 
an idea, and is subjeotive in iu origin; yet it is not a 
mental oonatrnction. It ie in fact noa-mental, and ie 
due to the selection by the mind of appropriate pers¬ 
pectives of the real world, it is true that there is no 
snake presented to the eye for perception. Yet tbe 
snake apprehended is as much real and valid as the 
rope presented. What is non-valid in this apprehen¬ 
sion ie tbe apperception of the rope as the snake, ' For 
a similar reason it may be urged that tbe mirage 
presented to the eye as water in the palat nilam (deeert 
tract) due to tbe mingling of the rays of sun with the 
heat rays radiated from the surface of tbe earth is as 
real as is the water apprehended. The invalidity 
oonaists in the mistaken apprehension of the mirage as 
water. 


I. 3.B. pps :i41 and 304 - * peytterai nire^kkaq^n- 
mattiraiye poyyavatanrippeytter poyyanrenpatu 
kankiitakavariyappa'Ium 



It 19 now propoeod to exam me the view how 
similarity can be the basis for the formatioa of the 
orroneoua QODoeption (hat the body is tbe soul. The 
body is jada or inert while (lie soul iseit or intelligent. 
There cannot be any commuoity of character between 
the two - the inert and the intelligent. Tnerefore it 
would seem that there is no posaibiUty of exiatence for 
the jadgment tbat the body is the sout. But Saive 
Siddhanta does admit, as the materialist and the 
behaviourist do, the existence of such iudgments. With 
tbe iSidd ban tin however it la an erroneous conception! 
though the other two schools of thought mentioned 
above consider it a true one. The Siddhantin traces 
the error to the presence in the Atman (soul} in union 
with it from eternity, of a^ava mala ^root-evil} wbidi 
clouds the soul and makes it jada-like. Thus there is 
similarity between tne body and the soul ia its Mala^ 
fetcerd condition. According to the Saiva Siddhanta 
system, both tbe cognitions - that of the body, and (bat 
of the soul - are equally valid but the cognition of the 
body as the soul is false. 

The existential judgment' tbe soul does not exist' 
presents a dilficuUy to be explained in tbe light of 
Sivajhana Yogi 8 definition of errors for herein there 
are no two things which are similar to each other to 
mistake tbe one for the other. However, it is not a 
difficulty which is insurmountable. It can be got over 
thus: the soul as an existent shares with the noO' 
existent the common cbars«ter of entity which are both 
objects of knowledge, it is this common character 
between tbe existent and tbe non-existent that fiiat 
begets the doubt whether tbe object - the soul - is an 
existent or 4 non-existent. Then on account of the 
delusive nature of aj?ava froot-evil) tbat is in conjunc¬ 
tion with the soul as if it were a covering to it the 


w 

apeotfie oharacteriottce of the nonexieteot. euob ee the 
abseeoe of quatitie* and aetiTities, are discsemed io tba 
soul glvlfig riee to the orroneoue judgment ' the eoul 
does Dotexiet\ 

The error made when one peroeivas the earth as a 
flat body is an error of peroeption. and not a aonoeptual 
error. Here a curved surface is inistaken for a plane 
surface. Now ourved and plane surfaces have the 
ooninion character ‘surface' which at first produces 
the doubt whether the surface of the earth is curved or 
plane. Then certain apectal featuna of the plane 
surface, euch as fiatnesa, etc, are perceived by the 
faulty eye to belong to the earth. Hence there ia the 
mistaken perception that the earth is flat. 

The error lurking in the ooraparative judgment 
‘ the sun is smaller than the earth' needs etplination. 
Here a size bigger than the earth is perceived as one 
smaller than the earth, Theee two characters have 
between them the common element ‘ size' which at 
first produces in tho mind of the percipient the doubt in 
the form of whether the ohjeot perceived - the sun - is 
characterised by a size smaller than the earth or by 
one bigger than the earth. The defective eye which is 
unable to get over the illusion of distanoe deoides in 
favour of the first alternative; and thus them is an 
error of perception. 

The Salva Sidd bin tin's conception of the causes of 
erroneous judgments is of course a metaphysical one. It 
is not anyhow opposed to scientific conception; for science 
is concerned with immediate causes of error, whereas 
metaphysics deals with ultimate and fina! causes. 
Again it is to he noted that Sivaj&ana Togi identifies 
both valid and erroneous knowledge with the Jfiinadakti 
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(oognitiire potency) of the atmen (soal). Aoeordinfr to 
the Siddhante, knowledge, whe^'her valM or invalid, is 
an accidental attribute of the atm an. But true know¬ 
ledge ie the SvarSpa lak^a^a or essential attribute of the 
itman (soul), and there ia an unimpeded manifestation 
of it when the Itman is in ite mukti nilai (state of 
releaaeb However valid knowledge of the three entities 
-Pati, Pssu and Pasain- is important for the SiddbSntin, 
as it is the onlv one that can lead him to True know¬ 
ledge. 


(vi) Nirvikalpa and Savil^tpa Jnanuns, 


Yathirtha anuhhava, according to SaivaSiddhlnta, 
is due to the three kinds of knowledge, namely; (1) the 
Nirvikalpa Jhanam (indeterminate knowledge). (2) The 
Savikalpa ifianara (deternainate knowledge), and {S' 
Sivanubhava jnanam (direot experiential knowledge of 
Siva), An attempt is made in this section to preeent 
the Siddhantin^B conception of the first two forms of 
knowledge, and to criticise the views on them of some 
of the other schools of Indian thought. 

tt la a well-known fact that when an ohject fa 
presented to the senses, at first the special characteristics 
of the object do not strike the mind of the percipient* 
There is a general awareness of the being of the object. 
The Apprehension is pure and simple, and ia called 
nirvikalpa jnanam which ie an Indeterminate form of 
knowledge. Here the object of perception ie not known 
as a specific individual posseBsing a name; it is not 
explicitly ocgni^d as belonging to a class even; its 
quality and activity also are not disconcemed. The 
nirvikalpa knowledge of an object cannot be expressed 
in judgments of the form of subatantive - adjective 
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relatioD, ' For in Dirrikalpa jfiinam wa have know-' 
ledge which oxhibite or niaoifeats the mere esaenoe of 
an object, and not aa related to another object, or quality, 
or activity. It is the first step in the conceptual cogni¬ 
tion of a thing, aod always precedes even doubtful 
cognition; according to Saiva Siddhinta, the Jivan 
mukta’s knowledge of objecta is of the type of nirvikalpa 
jncnam. 

•In savikalpa jnanam (determinate knowledge), on 
the other hand, the object of perception appears with 
its name, the class to which it belongg, its quality and 
its activity. The name ie a distinguishing mark, and 
presupposes, on the part of the experient, a knowledge 
of other things which are different from it. Again the 
object apprehended in this type of knowlodge is not 
merely an individual but an Lndivldual belonging to a 
class. This too involves a knowledge of things having 
common qualities. Hence it is evident SavJkalpa 
jnanam is not simple and pure. Since what ia immedi¬ 
ately apprehended in nirvikalpa jnanam is a mere 
individual and not as one belonging to a class, some 
thiog else - an other - must enter into consciousneea to 
make the object of perception as belonging to a class. 
This other* is memory. Thus the validity of Savi- 
kalpa jnSnam or determinate knowledge depends on 
that of memory. The Saiva Siddhintin recogoises true 
memory only and not false memory as a constituent of 
aavikalpa jnanam, and bolds the view that both 

1* 9. 8. 8. stanza li pp 8 - Porulinunmuimattrattin 
vintalilli vanvikum VikarpamillakkatciyA 
8. S. 8. pp 163 r Htire tdnruvator vitayattir potu- 
vakaiyayihtorpomlei^u aritaUkiya airuvi-' 
karpakkafci murpata hika^umaure, 

^ 8. B, S. stanza 3 pp B • ' Peyarcati kuqamekanmam 
poruje^vain tupoavikarpa va^arvinulTka 
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ninrikalpa jfiioam and savikaipa jOaaam are equAliy 
valid. 

’ The Miyavadin however holds the view that 
nirviJcalpa jnaxiam is the knowledge of Pure Being; and 
aa such it ie 70110, ButSavikalpa Jftanftpri, hesayst 
gives us a knowledge of distiDOtions of objects. And 
the view that the world is composed of a plurality of 
objects is opposed to sorjptural evidence. Even perception 
does not sanction plurality. For in the Judgment ‘ this 
te different from that' even those who regard savikaipa 
jnanam as a valid form of knowledge will have to 
admit that the apprehension of difference does follow 
that of noD-dlfforenoe. Further, they will have to 
accept non-difference as true. If they do, difference 
being the contradictory of nOii*differeoce cannot be 
true. Thus the world of difference is, the M^a Vidin 
argues, a mere appearaace, due to illusion oa the part 
of the oiperlent, Now Savikalpa jnanam (deterntinate 
knowledge) beiug a knowledge of appearance is, 
according to the Maya Vadin, not valid. Further, 
inference as well cannot, the Maya Vadin uigea. give 
us a world of differenoe. For it involves an element of 
perception in the form of a vyapti jfianam (knowledge 
of nniversal concomitance) where difference eubsists, 
and peroeption does not give us such a gnanam. So the 
Maya Vadin concludes that savikalpa gniuam cannot 
be proved to be valid by any known method of 
knowledge. Even if we accept the existence of a 
world of differences, what relation holds, the Maya 
Vadin qaeatious, between the object known 
and the knowledge derived from it? is it one of 
t^atmya (indentity) or one “of karopa karya 
bhavo (relation of cause and effect), or saiyoga 
(conjunction) or samava ya (inherence) or something 

h 8.B. pps 130 -133. * 
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other than these ? If tSdatm^a were the relstiOA 
eubeistiog between the knowledge of a pot and the pot 
itself* then the pot ahoinld have its eotiatence in the mind 
of the knewer as is the knowledge of the pot. Bat it 
ie a fact accepted by all that the pot has an objeotive 
existence aa apart from the knowledge of the pot which 
is subiecti^e. Bo tlda^tmya cannot be the relation 
between a pot and the know ledge of it. The relation 
cannot be one of oanae and effect too. For the cauae 
and effect are inseparably connected with each Other 
so that the one cannot exist without the other. In the 
dream-world we bare a knowledge of a pot, without a 
corresponding objective - a pot in it. The relation 
cannot evidently be one of saiyoga or samavaya even.. 

If it is urged that the relation ia uniiiue of its kind and 
ie merely the relation between the object known and ^ 
knowledge itself, It is pointed out that the object of 
cognition cannot be apeoifioally known, and that no 
relation can exist betwean the psydiic element ' know¬ 
ledge of a pot' and the pbyeical object ' the pot 
Moreover the world of difference ie never manifeeted by 
valid knowledge. Further, the objective world ia 

unreal, and its cause Maya is indescribable. Thus 
savlkalpa jiianam being essentially a knowledge of 
appearances is, according to the Vadin, not 

valid. 

Sivajnana Togi, in criticieing the Maya Vadhj, 
throws his gauntlet to tile Advattina as well when he 
affirms that the world with ati its differencee is real. 
Perception itaetf, he eaye, gives us the world Of 
differenees. The cognition of a rope aa a snake is 
oontrodtoted by faultless apprehension which ia penmp- 
Won itself. The world doee not become something elae 
iu f au It tees a ppreh ension or perception. Fnrt her, w b at 
18 seen to be true in the present is true for all time. 


Tliongh difference may not directly be eecQ in nirvi- 
kalpa jDanam, yet the seed of difference ia preeent oyer 
there. What ia implicit in niryikalpe, inanam becomee 
explicit in savilcalpa. The name, class etc. with which 
aayikalpa juansm is associated eiiat in nirvikalpa too 
in a Buksma (subtle) state. For on the direct perception 
of an object, though we are unable to cognize the 
existence of difference in nirvikalpa jnaoam by the 
positive method, yet after the doubt arising in the form 
of whether the object apprehended is a man or a log of 
wood, it is a fact that we arrive at the cognition that 
it ia a log of wood and not a man by the method of 
negation. Thus difference is perceptible in the form of 
non-man in nirvikalpa jfianam. Further in error a rope 
may appear as a snake to one person at one time, and 
as a garland to the same person at another time, or to a 
different peieon at the same time. On the other baud, 
the pot remains a pot in faultness apprehension to alt 
persons at all times. Thus the world of difference 
insisting of pots etc., le real, and is not the product of 
illusion. Besides, the rope shares with the snake certain 
common charaoteristics. Toe apprehension of these 
common qualities and the oon-approbension of the 
epeoidcquahties of the rope are, among other factors, 
together respoasibie for the mistaking of tire rope for 
a snake; but there are no common characteristics bet¬ 
ween the pot which is inert and Brahman which is cit 
(intelligent). So it is unihi likable, as it we™, m imagine 
that one can commit the error of apprehending Brahman 
as a pot. Since nirvikalpa jninam is the cauM of 
fiavikalpa inanam. difference Which persists in the latter 
must be contained in the former though in an implicit 
way. Again, uniesa ooe has a cognitiou of difference 
h«aui»c.t h»« <a, of ooa.diff.,e„o.. Tb™ p.„,p 4 io„' 
of noD-diflereD09 ia depsadent upoa (bal of difforeaco. 
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Neither the Advaitin nor the Mayl Vidin can 
contend that the apprehension of non-difference alone 
ie valid, simply because it occurs first. Now the percep¬ 
tion of difference in the form of the piece of cloth ie 
different from the pot' pereiate for all time, whereaa 
the apprehension of non-differenee in the form of ' the 
piece of cloth is non-differeot from the pot ‘ is liable to 
besublated io the future; and that which persists for 
all time belong to the realm of true knowledge. Thus 
perception tells us that the world of difference is real, 
Even anumana (inference) which the Advaitiii makes 
use of to prove that the world is non-different from 
Brahman cannot be of any avail to him. For Sivajnana 
Yogi presses the view that anutoSna, in the hands of 
the Advaitin, who is desirous of fetching a piece of 
cloth, will make it poesihle for him to return with the , 
pot instead. It is regretted that Sivajfiana Yogi seems 
to presume that the Advaitin will reason as follows, 
and that the reason is valid. 

The pot is non'different from Brahman, 

The piece of cloth is non-different from Br ahm an, 
The piece of cloth is the pot. 

The same reasoning when pnt in the sytlogistio 
form is as fol lows:— 

The pot is that which is non-different from 

Brahman. 

The piece of cloth is that which is non- 

different from Brahman. 

The piece of cloth is the pot. 

The above syllogism, when expressed symbolically, 
will be of tha following form :— 

F A U 
SAM 


1 » 


SAP 
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Siv&jSaDB Yo^ septus to bo &ppftreiii]y unaworo of 
the fallacy of undistributed raiddle lurking in the 
above Toasoning. In fact the Advaitin ie sensible 
enougb not to commit this fallacy though be regaxde the 
pbenomenal world of difference as unreal and due to 
avidya (nescienoe). Yet Sivajfiana Yogi agrees with 
the modern trend of European specnlation and appeara 
to score a point over the Advaitin in regarding the 
empirical world as real and navikalpe inatiaro which 
recognises the world of difference as a valid form of 
know ledge. 

It must be noted that the Biddhgntin posits 
that the relation between an object and the knowledge 
of it IB aniqneof jta kind, and seea no reason why It 
cannot be so. If no relation bolds between an object 
and the knowledge of it, Sivajiiana Yogi contends that 
the Advaitin 6 cognition of the world as illusory will 
have no object of which tt is a knowledge. Therefore 
the cognition that the world is illusory will be 
non-valid. Thus the Advaitins will be reduced quite 
unwittingly to the position of regarding the world as 
non'llluBory, In trnth the world is real; and the 
knowledge of the world as real is due to savikajpa 
jtianara which is, according to the Siddhantin, a valid 
form of knew tedge. Stvajhana Yogi does not eeem to 
notice tb« flaw in the above argument of him. If there 
is no object related to cognition of which there is a 
oegnitiou, one can predicate neither illueoriDess nor 
non-illusoriness of the object. So SivajMna Yogi's 
preeumption that the Advaitin will be fonsed to accept 
the non-ilJusorioesa of the world on the above grounde 
is unwarranted. 
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According to the Buddhists, nirrikalps jflinaTn ia 
the only form of valid perception. ’It is pure sense 
perception of svalakfanas (particnlaTsl shorn of all its 
mnomic or ideational eloments. Strictly speaking it is 
not eenss-perception even. Hather it is pure sensation. 
Ordinarily when we eenee an object, at first we are only 
aware of the object as a bare 'that' and nothing more, 
Then there is productive imagination and wecxmatruct 
its image, associate it with a name, bring it under a 
class, and attribute to it certain Qualities, activities and 
relations. The Brst phase of perception when the 
object is merely sensed without associating it with a 
class, quality, activity, or relation is called nirvikalpa 
jSinam which is an iinverbalfBed form of experienca. 

In the second phase however the inind of the esperieot 
is active, and invests the object with a class concept, ^ 
qualities, activities and relations. Herein the percep¬ 
tion is said to he savikalpa jnlnata which is a verbalised 
form of experience, Thus, according to the Buddhists, 
nirvikalpa jnanam being the knowledge of an object as 
a mere particular is valid, though it is indeterminate 
and non-conceptual in form. But savikalpa jnanam 
being essentially a product of mental construction of 
the experient is false though it is a determinate and 
conceptual form of knowledge. 

The Siddhintin agrees with the Buddbtets in his 
conception of nirvikalpa jRanam as a valid form of 

1. v.L, vol. 1 pp 149. 

T.B. pp 7 ‘Tatra pratyak^m kal pan I pod ham a* 
bhrantam ' 

T.S. pp 8 ' Pratyak^m kalpanapodham namajatya- 
d yasamyuta'm ^ 

ibid pp 6 ' Svalaksanavi^yakam pratyak^meva ‘ 

N.B. pp 11 ' Taira kal pan apod hamabhraaiam 

pratyak^m ’ 
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know!edgi 0 , but cannot Ba a raatist bnn^ himsalf in line 
witb thorn in coneidetlng aarikalpa jfilnBm as fatso on 
the gmunci that it is a concoptua] form of knowledge. 
The attitude of the Buddhists with regard to eairikalpa 
jhanam is tmtenablo, and can bo easily refuted thus; 
tho Buddhists have a conception of nlrvikalpa j^enatn 
as distinct from savikaipa jcanam. No Buddhiata will 
deny tho truth of tho above statement Now this con* 
ception of nirrikalpa jfianam mnat necessarily be false; 
for it ia a conceptuat form of knowledge; and all 
conceptual forms of knowledge are according to them 
false. Then the Buddhists will have to either revise 
their conception of nirvlkalpa }ni.nain, or abandon the 
position that conceptual forms of knowledge are false. 
They cannot do the former. For however much they 
revise, they cannot succeed in getting at a true concep¬ 
tion of nirvlkalpa jhanam, since all coDceptual forms of 
knowledge are, according to them, false. If they want 
to have a true conception of nirvikalpa jfianam, they 
will be forced, much againef their wish, to accept the 
validity of conceptual knowledge or savikaipa jiianani. 
If on the other hand the Buddhists elect to hold the 
view that nirvlkalpa jfianam is equally false as 
savikaipa jninam, no knowledge will be possible; and 
Buddhism will become a speoles of scepticism. 
Buddhism is no scepticism not even a form of it. The 
Buddhists accept nirvlkalpa jnanam as a valid form of 
knowledge. On account of reasons stated above, the 
Buddhists for sheer consisteuoy will have to accept the 
view of the Biddbintin that savikaipa jfiinam too is a 
valid form of knowledge, 

' According to the Vigi^gdvaita Vedanta of Rama- 
noja, there is no perception which does not involve the 


1 . B- T, K. pps 11 and IS. 
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riipa ot form of tbe objoct perceiTod. Etoq tho mcut 
initial percaption of an object reveala aoma form or 
other which in itsextenaion is no other than jati (generic 
character). Even if perception lasts only for ap instant, 
both the generic and specific characters of an object 
are perceived together in the seif •same iastant. The 
peroeption may be either vague, indefinite, and only 
partially determined giving rise to nlrvlkalpa jnlnam 
or clear, definite and fully determioed producing 
savikalpa jiianam, Ramanuja does not believe, as tbe 
Siddbantin doee, in any absolutely indeterminate form 
of knowledge, 'For he says, ' indeterminate perception 
is the cognition of an object shorn of certain forms of 
difference but not of ail difference \ Thus with tbe 
Visi^tadvaitins, nirvikalpa and aavikalpa jfianams are 
respectively indeterminate and determinate forms of , 
knowledge in tbe sense that the objects of perception 
are lees definitely defined by form, colour, etc, in tire 
former and more definitely in tbe latter. 

Tbe Saiva Siddbantia has no reason to grumble 
against tbe Viiiq^advaitin when heeayebotb nirvikalpa 
and aavikalpa jfilnama are valid, Tbe problem for the 
yisiitadvaitin, ia the point at wbioh nirvikalpa jfianam 
paasea into savikalpa j fianam, The Saiva Slddhantin 
feela that it is an unnecessary classification in the 
senses in which the Visi^tadvaitin uses the terms, and 
seea only an anxiety on tbe part of the latter to introduce 
the term nrreikofixi into bis system. The etymology 
of the words * nirvikalpa jnanam' meaning 
* knowledge without discriminative activities such as 
comparison, inference, etc.' must preclude the Visiqtad* 

1. S. B, B. vol. 1 ppe fi and 27. 

Nirvikalpakam nama kenacidvise^ei^a viyU' 
ktasya grahapam, na sarvavise^rahitasya. 
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vaitin from the uae of the term. For he does not 
believe in the po^ibility of such knowledge nbioh, 
according to him, will reduce eenefttioa to no elmoet 
noD^oguitivestate, lu reality-the ViBi^tidyaitm has 
no conception of nirvikalpa ininam, and it would be 
better that he owns it. He does not do so, for aruti has 
it; and be has a great respect for HTuti. TheSaiva 
Siddhdntin feels that the ViSi^tidvaitin's blind love 
for tiroii makes him give an improper meaning to 
nirvikaipa Jhanam (knowledge without definiteness) 
which meaning too does not properly fit in with bis 
eye tern. 

it most be borne In mind that K^minuja is not the 
first to deny indeterminate knowledge in the sense in 
which ilia used by the Siddbantin. For the Sabdikas 
(grammariaae} have aaserted that there is no such thing 
'k as nirvikaipa (unq,ualified perception). According to 
them, words and thoughts are inseparable. ’ ' Xhoie is 
no thought known to experience which la without 
correspondence with the word ; the whole knowledge is 
as it were pierced and threaded with words. ’ * The 
Midhvites too agree with Ramanuja in their denial of 
non-relational indeterminate forms of knowledge. The 
Siddhantiu feels that the l^abdikas. along with the 
Viuijtadvaitins and the Midbavites, are ignorant of the 
fact that relational knowledge pr^upposea a knowledge 
of objects out of relations and that nirvikaipa jnanam 
u the knowledge of the mere * esse' of ao object without 
relating it to its generic oharacter, (qualities and actions. 

The Sahkbyas, ou the other hand, believe in the 
validity of both nirvikaipa and aavikajpa jfianams. 
^AccorcUng to them, nirvikaipa jnacam is the know* 
i. V.F.B. sutra 1'2A pp 49 

‘Nasosasti praiyayo loke yah aabdanugamadrte 
anuiidhamiva jfianam sarvaaabdena bhasate. *' 
a. F.F. pp 517. 

■1, S> Sf V» pp 48. 
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ledge of ad object aa an object only without relatuiK it 
to any additional element; and ^avikalpa jnanain ia 
clear perception of the object with its name, genua, etc., 
brought about by memory either by the awakening of 
the preriooa impresstone left in the inuer organs or by 
the likeness of the object apprehended to an object per* 
ceived previously. The term ' eavikalpa ’ indicates that 
there is in savikalpa jnauam something more than in 
nirvikalpa jiiinam. This extra element is not, as the 
Yogacar^ urge, a fanciful coustruction of the mind of 
the experient. For, fancy is not governed by any law, 
and differs with different indiyiduala. But there 
is in eavikalpa jfilnam a uniformity of apprehension 
of the name, genius, etc., of an object by various egg' 
niseis. There is an objection that savikalpa jh^am is 
not valid as it is associated with memory. 'The 
Sankhy as admit the part played by memory in savikalpa 
jnanam, but raise the problem *bow an accompanying 
cause - as true memory is such—can ever deprive a 
means of right cognition of its power; for this is un* 
concerned in the perception and Is unable tc veil the 
essence of the thing which bears the name'. Thus the 
attitude adopted bytheS^kbyas towards nirvjkalpa 
and savikalpa jnananis completely tallies with that of 
the Saiva Siddhantins, and seems to be the right one 
even from a common sense point of view. 

The Bhatto Mimamsakaa too accept the validity'of 
nirvikaipa and eavikalpa jnanams. * With the Bbattas 

I. A. 0. pp 51. 

Id, S. V, pp J^S-^asti hyalocani jhanam prathamam 
p i rv ikal pakam balam ukod i v i jn ana- 
sad ream sudd havastu jam ^ 

Ibid pp 169 - ' Vise^tu pratlyante savikalpaka- 
bnddhibbih.’ 

B. D, pp 37-43. 

M, 5. PP 17. 
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nirvikalpa joanam ia a mere alocheDs or simple appre* 
henaioD like that of a new bom babe. Neither the class 
character nor thespeciBo indiyiduaStty of the object ie 
presented to the seoses to it. What the atmao 
csognizee ia the object itself wherein these two 
Bubaist. But sayikalpa jnaaani» aoeordiog to the Bhattas, 
ia a conceptual form of knowledge !□ which there ia a 
perceptiOD of an object with its name, class character 
and quaiitiea. What Is apprehended in nirvikalpa 
jSanam is a vague and indistinct sort of something, 
and the cognition there is a coo fused knowledge 
(aammugdha jbsoam). But the object apprehended in 
savikalpa jnaaatn is a definite thing with its owo 
specific obaracteristioa. The Saiva biddbaotln fully 
endorses the view of the Bbattae regarding savikalpa 
juauam. But he cannot agree with them in their 
conception that nirvikalpa jninaiD ia a vague and 
indistinct but confused knowledge. It is true that tbe 
object apprehended by a new-born child is vague and 
indistinct; hut its cognition is savikalpa jnlnam, for 
the infant cogniies at least the form of tbe object 
presented along with tbe object. Thus the Bhatf^ are 
reduced to tbe position of regarding nirvikalpa jnanam 
as resembling a type of savikalpa jnanam. The 
Slddbautin feels that tbe Bhat^aa are not serious in 
their analogy. In their anxiety to give a practical 
illustration they have drawn in the cognition of a 
new-born child as an approximation to the form of 
know (edge called nir vikal pa ininam. 

The Prabhakaris are of the view that nirvikalpa 
jfianara constitutes the cognition of both the generic 
character and the specific individuality of the object 
presented to the senses. They also admit that what is 
apprehended in nirvikalpa jfianara is not an individual 
as belonging to a definite olase. For on object can be 
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B,p]>reh«nded as an Individual ot b 3 one belonging to a 
nluse, only In Its Telatton to other objeote, 'which are 
however not presented to congoioosness. So the 
oognition remains aa nirvikalpa or non’Conceptual till 
some other objects &l90 enter into coneciousness, Even 
though what la apprehended in nirvikalpa jflanam is 
an individual belonging to a classj there ia no full 
comprehension of the abject in it until other things also 
enter into consciousness till which time the cognition is 
called nirvikalpa j8anam. With respsat to eavikalpa 
jfianan] (conceptual knowledge) the Prahhakaras say 
that there is a definite and determinate cognition 
of the objeot with its generio and speciflo 
characters. With the Frabhlkarla as with the 
Siddhantin nirvikatpa jfianani (non ■ conceptual 
knowledge) is valid. But the Siddhantin denies that 
the generic character and theepscific individuality of 
an object are both apprehended together in non-concep* 
tual knowledgei. He however admits that they are 
present over there and yet not discerned. Further he 
cannot conceive how the Frabhlkaras claim validity to 
eavikalpa jiianam in accordance with their views. On 
the one hand they admit the presence in Savikalpa 
jfianam of the element of memory which ia noo-valid 
“With them, and on the other attiibnte validity to it of 
which memory is a conetituent. When the Siddhintfn 
questions the validity of eavikalpa jfianam on occount 
of its aasooiatjon with memory they reply that the 
element of memory involved in savikalpa jnanam 
actually appertains to the Other objects in relation to 
which the concept is formed hut does not in fact belong 
to the object itself abont which there le a cognition, and 
that it does not vitiate the validity of savikalpa jiiaDam' 
The Siddhantin is not satisfied with this seeming expla¬ 
nation of the PrabhSkarSB, He oontenda that so long 
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B9 aavikalpB is a oonoeptual knowledge not 

merely of the object presented but of the object in ite 
relation to ctber objects, the validity of savikalpa 
jfiinam 1b seriously endangered by the invalidity which 
attaches itaelf to the knowledge of other objects brought 
in my metnory. Thus the Prabhakaraa do not seem to 
be consistent in their views that memory is not valid 
and that savikalpa jfianamie valid. 

The Kyaya-Yai^aika schoole of thought too are in 
substantial agreement with the Prabhakarls in their 
views of Virvikalpa and savikalpa inanams, ’According 
to them, nlrvikalpa jnlnam is a cognition of an object 
and of its generic and apeolGc properties without in 
anyway relating by the substantive - adjective - rela- 
V ticn the properties to the object. Both the object and 
its properties are here apprehended as unrelated units. 
But in savikalpa jhanam there iscaguition of the object 
as related to its generic and specific qualitiee, It is 
admitted by these two echoola that memory it is that 
relates the name and class character to the object; And 
memory is according to the Naiyayikas, not considered 
as a valid form of knowledge as it is not presentattve. 
Bd savikalpa jfianam which involves an element of 
memory should be non-valid with the Naiyayikes 
who however hold the view that both nirvikalpa 
jtiSnam and savikalpa jnanam are equally valid. 
The Saivs Siddhantin feels that the Kaiyayiku 
are net in the right when tiiey poeit non-validity 
to memory and claim validity at the same time to 
savikalpa jBEnam of which memory is an essential 
fionetituent. But the Biddbantin haa no cause to 

1 . T.S,TC, pp ?7 - ‘Tojartabinnm sambandhlnavag^l 
niTvikat pakam Tojanitmakam earn* 
bandhavagahi Bavikalpakam', 

V.T.K. ppe 31S - 221. 
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demur with the VatSesikes who claim ralidlt? to both 
ninrikalpa jiiinam aud Bayikalpa jfilnam. ' For 
Sankara Miera in hie Upeekara to the Vai^aika autras 
inoludee memory too under valid knowledge. In fact 
the Siddhantin in this respect is of one mind with the 
VaiSeglkaa though he cannot agree with them in thetr 
contention that iu nirvikalpa jhlnam we have a know’ 
ledge of an object and of its properties without in any 
way relating the latter to the former. 

(vil) Sivinulibava Jn^n ar Imiuediate Experiential 
Knowledge of Siva. 

The iltman, according to the Siddhantin, makes use 
of the evolutes of Maya, snob as the TndriySe (senses) 
and the antahkaraiias (internal sense organs) for the ^ 
cognition of objects in its petta nilai (embodied state). 

In the mukti oitai (released state) however it in bereft 
of all bodies including the indriyaaand theantahkarag^l 
yet it can have direct experiential knowledge of Siva, 

* Juet as a crystal in the proximity of a flower acquires 
the nature of the flower, specially its colour, so the 
itraan (eoul), by virtue of its Svariipa laksaqa (essential 
nature) of imbibing the character of the object of cogni'* 
tion, attaine in the cognition of Siva, His eight qua 11 tiee 
each as omniscience, omnipresence, etc. The manifest¬ 
ation of these qualities in the itmsn constitute what is 
called 'Sivinanda', and the atman is said to have 
Sivananda anubhava (experience of the bliss of Siva), 

1. P.B.IT, pp 198 - Vidya oaturvidhi pratyakealaihgi- 
k aarnr ty araalak^ a. 

2> S.B. pps ZZ4 and 381; 

S.k. pp 7. 
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’ In the mukti ni[ai the itman’B Bvarupa laksai^a 
of non-relational or iranseendental knowledge le 
manif^t, and its tataatha lakaaiia (accidental attribute) 
of relatLOOal knowledge Is pushed to the background 
and is urtTnanlfest Thia is why the Siddhantin holds 
the view that Siva who can be an object of direct 
eirperiential knowledge of the atmnn le beyond the 
reach of vak (speech) and manas (mind). 

* The Maya Vadin agrees with the Siddhintln that 
Brahman or Siva is beyond the pale of deecription and 
imagination, hut differs with him when he denies that 
Brahman can be an object of experiential knowledge of 
the atman. According to Maya Vada, Brahman as 
limited by the different inner organs bom of Avidyj, 
V (nescience) gets divided into jSati (knciwer) jhanam 
(knowledge) and jneyam (object of knowledge) and 
becomes known as such by sravapa (hearing the 
scripture), Manana (redection), and nididhyasana 
(contemplation). When avidya is replaced by vidya 
(right knowledge) the division of jnata, jhanam and 
jheyam disappears; and Brahman does not become a 
jneyam in the form of either Sat (existent) or Asat (non 
existent); it is pure jiianam or conscinusness not limited 
by any sdiuncte. 

The SiddhStitm questions the MSyi Vadins as to 
the nature of the pramana (instrument of cognition) by 
virtue of which Brahman^ essential nature is got at ae 
neither sat nor asat. If they deny that there is any 
pramspa at all fearing It would make Brahman a 

1. Ibid pp 338 - * ■S.nm&vukkn civattaic cirntu cutti- 
ranta^vatSkiya tanniyatpu vilan 
kinavitattuo cuttiyarivatakiya potu- 
viyalpu vtlakkaminri miralan . ' 

Ibid pps 308 and 307. 
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praTneyani tan object of ©spsrieotial know lodge) and a 
jnoyam aa well the Siddhantin poiote out that one who 
is familiar with the true nature of eat knowa that all 
tboae things that are established by perception, 
inference, etc., together with sunya tvoid) which has no 
pramapa are really a^at. Hence Brahman according to 
the Miyavada has to be conaidered as asat- This contra- 
dicta the srnti reading that Brahman is sat. This is why 
th e Siddhaoiin pt^tuiates that Brahman who is no other 
than Siva can be the obiect of experiential knowledge 
of the atman in its mukti niiai. 

'But the Naiyayik^ accept the statement of the 
Siddhantin that Siva or Brahman can be the content of 
experiential knowledge of the atman (soul), but do not 
countenance the view that He is beyond the realm of 
vfllc (speech) and manas (mind). It is a fact, they say, 
that Brahman is svayam prakaaa (self manifest). If 
one U to cognize it in some other way, it has to be made 
manifest by this new method, for there is no restrictive 
ruie that what is self-manifeet needs no manifestation. 
Further, when the atman does not contact the manas 
I mind) knowledge does not arise. Therefore anything 
outside the range of vak and mauE^ can never be the 
content of cognition. Thus the Naiyayikas contend 
that Siva or Brahman can be known by the atman only 
when it U in conjunction with the antahkara^jas, such 
as manas etc. They object also that even if the atman 
as deprived of its antabkaranas were to cogoize Siva, it 
oouid do ao only as something extrinsic to Siva. > 

The Siddhantin replies that the itman has the 
essential attribute of Intelligeuce i and the antah- 
karanas are merely accesaaries of knowledge, which 
manifest the attribute of knowledge of the atman, but 


1, 8.6. pps, 507 and 503, 
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do not create knowlodge. In the cognition of Siva it 
needs no ; i ta oonscioiisjioafl gets merged 

in Siva when it gota tbe character of Siva* Being ilien 
iilumioed by Sivajnanam it has experiential knowledge 
of Siva. It does not cogoije Siva aa one extripsio to 
himio the manner it baa oognitioD of worldly objects 
that are aU external to it. The atman'e cognition of 
Siva which is Sat is eeaentiaUy different from that of 
Aeat. The atman requires contact with the antah* 
karagae for the knowledge of Aeat, but is not in need of 
them for Siveoubhava. In ae much as neither tbe 
^nees nor the antahkara^^ are inetmments to the 
atman to cognize Siva, the Siddhintia ie of opinion that 
Siva who is beyond the sphere of vak and manas is the 
object of experiential knowledge of the alman. 

’The Pataajalaa find fault with tbe Siddhintin 
when he states that the atman can cognize Brahman 
with tbe aid of Brahman. They urge the point that one 
needs a knowledge of a thing before it could be used as 
a means to know an object. The Siddhintin commita, 
aocordiog to them the fallacy of atmasrayado^ 'fallacy 
of eelf- dependence) in that he requires a knowledge of 
Brahman before ^e latter oould be used as a means or 
inatrument to cognize it. The Pitafijalas also a tale that 
their conception, that Brahman who ia beyond the range 
of vak and manaa can becomB the content of dbynna 
(contemplation) and bhavana (reflection) is the proper 
one. The Siddhantin wants to be illumined on the 
pature of the bhavana which has Brahman as its 
intent. Surely Brahman cannot be the content of the 
bhavana of the alman while in conjuncUon with maoaa 
111 the same way as other objects are. For if it were so 
n would become a c ontea^f relational knowledge. And 

1. 8.B. pps, 308 and 309, ^ ' - 





^ such it would be asat Itcatiuot be the content o| 
the bhavana of the itman free from the autahkara^^aa 
as welh since the atinan would then be iu a kevala elate 
(icert state} when it cannot cognize anything. If the 
bhavana were aomothing other than these two, rather 
auirvacaniya {something ind^ribable) then Brahman 
which should be the content of the bhivana would be 
suujfa {TOid)> Further the bhavana cannot be of the 
type belonging to a hungry person who imagines that 
he has appeased hia hunger. Such a bhavana remaina a 
mere bhavana, and is futile ae it has no ethical ralue. 
Thus the Siddbautiu denies that Brahman is the content 
of thebhivanas as desoKbed in the Yoga Sistras by 
refuting alt the four alternative methods of bhavana 
which the Pataujall'i give. If Brahman cannot be the 
content of auy kind of bhavana, it would becomesunya. 
That is why the Siddhantin saya that Brahman is to be 
contemplated not by the effort of the atman when the 
aOBva mala ia active but by the atman induced and 
illumined by Siva ^akti when it will be the content of 
such a bhavana. There ts no atnn^raya dosa In 
the view of the Siddhantin since he says that 
Siva is to bo known by means of Siva Sakti which 
is considered to be non-different from Siva. 

' The Siva Sama Vadins too accept the view of the 
Saiva Stddhantin that Siva-sat {the Being called SivaJ 
can neither he the content of paau Juanam {knowledge of 
the itman when in conjunction with a^ava), nor that 
of pasB jdanam (knowledge of the atman as manifeeted 
through the evolutcs of may If), They also hold the 
view, aa the Blddhintiu does witli a reservation, tliat 
the attnau in its mukti nilai (atato of release} when it is 
free from its upadhi (limitation} of pasutvam (state of 
being a paeu) is in poaseesion oi the eignt qualiiies, such 
1, S.B. pps. 309 and 310. 
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as omniacieoce ate., 6ven| aa Siva haa. Then the itma* 
jfianam, the; ur^e, will be of the same type as Siva- 
jfianam and cannot be treated as pasu-jninam. Therefore 
it would be proper to bold the view that Siva ia the 
content of atma-juanatn. There is no necessity to poait 
a Siva-eakti (grace of Siva) aa enJightening the atman 
in its bhavana to cogm^e Siva. 

The SiddhiQtin adduces three reaaons why the 
atman cannot cognise Siva purely by its own jnanaiu. 
First, if Siva ia to be known by atma-ihlnam. the 
atman ebouid have an epiatemic eitistenoe apart from 
Siva. But it la non-different from Siva for purposes of 
knowledge. Secondly, Siva is not on an equal footing 
with the atinan. He is immanent in and traoscendeatai 
over it. The atman ie athuLa or grck^ in eoiupanson to 
Siva who is suh^ma or subtle so muciv so He can never 
be the content of mere atma-Jhanarn. Thirdiy, Siva is 
Che eoui of the souls, iiiununatirig the atmao as a 
vyaujaka (maniiestor) i the atma'jnanan isiutrinsicalJy 
incapable of making Him a content of knowledge and 
to show Him to its guQi, the aiman, in the same way as 
the light of the eye which has a non different episte* 
mic existence with the atman, cannot cognize the atmau 
which iiluminea it from within. Thus the Siddhantin 
eetabiisbes his contention that Siva cannot be the 
content of mere itnia'jhanam. 

‘The Sivadvaita Saivae hold that the itman in the 
mukti nilai becomes one with Siva, and has no 
metaphysical ezistence as an entity different from 
Siva. There cannot therefore be such a division 
as jnata ^knower), and jheyam (object known) over 
Uiere, Hence they are opposed to the view of the 
Siddhantin that the itman in its state of release 
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sets illiiniined by Siva'jftnn&m, and than oosoizee Siva, 
The Siddbantin quefitions them: How do two things 
oppoaed to each other hy their very natures become on® 
ultimately ? He points out further that Siva-eat which 
is a jjieyam and a vial^tatn (that which is qualified) on 
the admission of Si¥advaitinF cannot be theaunya of 
the Maya Vidina who describe it as anirvacaniya and 
aa unqualified. Since Siva exists as a jfleyam in the 
mukti nilai there must be a jnata also to cognize Him as 
something beyond the sphere of vak or man as When 
objected that there will be no non-difference between 
the atman and Siva in the mutati niJai, aince there is a 
jfleyam and the jfiata even over there, the Siddhantln, 
replies that Siva is not there aa an object of relational 
knowledge where the jnatS and the jneyam are external 
to each other, and that any object of relational know¬ 
ledge hag s distinct raetaphyeical existence different 
from the jnata (cognizer); * But in the mukti nilai the 
atman being Illumined by Siva jnSnam cognizes Siva 
who is immanent in it as a being non*different from 
itself. Thus the Siddhantln is able to establish hia view 
of Sivinubhava jnanam 

CHAPTER 5 

Factors of Valid Kaawledga. 

(1) Sadkarapa and Asadkirapa Laksai^as. 

* An object of valid experiential knowledge has the 
two characteristics, namely , the asadharaiia laksa^a or 
specific attribute and the sadhirapa lakw^a or generic 
attritHite. The asadhirspa lak^pa of an object is, 

1. S.B. pp 305^* Veraraninruparum anupavafiaTia 

mitiraiyin vilankik 'kdcarippatayum ninra 
enravaru' 

2. 6. 8. 8. stanza 5. 





aMOrdiTig to the SiddhSntin, that qaatlty of the objecft 
which is found neither In other objeeta belonging to the 
same jnti or genus to which the object belongs, nor in 
objects included under any other jiti or genus. The 
■adhiraqa leksann of an object appertains as well to all 
other objects of the same jiti or genus as the object is, 
but not to any object of a different jatv or class. 

The ' Asadhira^a lak^na* of the Siddhantin should 
not he confused with the ’Differentia' of Western logic. 
According to the European system the differentia of a 
species is neither a proprium nor an acxiidens but is one 
which belongs to the species and which at the same 
time is denied of both the co-ordinate species and the 
genus. As an example, ' rationality ' is given to he the 
differentia of man. Rationality belongs to man and 
man alone. It is possessed neither by auy one of the 
co-ordinate species, such as beasts, birds, etc , nor by 
the genus animal which includes all the coordinate 
species. It is a fact that what is true of a genus is 
equally true of every one of its species ; what is denied 
of any one of the speciee is equally denied of the genus. 
If the differentia of roan - rationality * does not belong 
to the coordinate species - beasts, birds, etc., there is no 
necessity todenyitof the genus aniraaL For it auto¬ 
matically gets denied of it. Hence the differentia of a 
species may be defined a.s something other than its 
propiiupi or accldens, which belongs to the species and 
is yet not found in any of the co-ordinate species. The 
differentia is only an attribute of the speoies, and may 
belong as such to some species of a different class as 
well. Thus the knowledge of the differentia of the 
species may not lead one to identify the species. 

On the other hand the asadhiraqa lak^pa (speoihc 
attribute) of an object, no matter It is an individual object 
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or a apeoicBt belongB to tbe objeot itself and to none else* 
Aa Boob the knowledge of it helps us to identify the 
object. ’According to Saiva Biddbanta, one can have 
eiperientiai knowledge of an object by meane of the 
pramaijiB. namely, Peroeption, Inference and Verbal 
TeBtimony. on the oognition of one or the other of these 
attributee, called asidbarai^ lak^sj^a and sadbiraqia 
laksaija. The instrument of cognition that takes part 
in the cognition of an object through these attributes is 
pramanyam (valid), whereas that which is used to 
cognize an object by virtue of attributes other than these 
two kinds Is aprim^gyam (noa''valid). ’Jnana Pra- 
ka^ar who is a Siva Sama Vadin in his commentary on 
SivajAana Siddhiyar illustrates exhaustively the two 
attributes, the asidbiraQa laksa^a and sadharana lak* 
eapa, with examples taken from the Siddhanta epia* 
temology. A few of his examples arei— 

(1) Of the objects of knowledge going under the 
cla^B Pati (Qod), the character of AnStimukta 
Siva belongs to Anati mukta Siva only and 
holds good neither for Atimukta Siva nor for 
A para mukta Siva, The same character does 
not belong to any object of the other classes 
such as Pasu and Pasam. Therefore the said 
character is an asadhara^a lak^QB of Anati 
mukta 8iia. 

1- S.B.B. pp 9 - ' ka|cimntaliya piramaJ^ahkalar 

pi ramey a p poralk alai y arI ya ] u rumitatte 
avalyellapa ivviraptiyalpinul 
onru parri an y ap pat umen patam 

' Ivviraijtln^ verifciya v§niy»lP“F»f?i ariya(H 
patumhyin avva^vupiramaniyamanrayp 
pdmen patsy iiru 

2. 8.S.A, ppe 139 -141. 
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(£) Of the objects of knowledge included under tbe 
class Faso (eouS^, thecharacter of Sakalar (theee 
with three tnalaa) distinguishes them not only 
from Pratayakalar (these with two inalas) and 
ViihanakaTar (those with one mala), both of 
whom belong to the same class aa Gakalar. hut 
also from objeots of the other classes such as 
Pati and Pasam. On this ground It may be 
urged that the character of Sakalar is the 
asadhgraua lak^tia of Sakalar, 

(3) With respect to the A^ava mala (root'cvil) its 
own character is said to be its asadharaqa 
leksaua. For the said character can be 
attributed neither to the other members of the 
same class Pasam as Karma and Maya, nor to 
any member of the other classes Pati and Pasu, 

A determination of the asadhara^a and the 
eadhirana laksa^as of an object is important for the 
Siddhintin; for these are the two characteristics by 
means of which one can have pramiti of valid experien¬ 
tial knowledge of an object, Now pramiti implies an 
object whidi is experienced, a subject which experiences 
it and an instroment of cognition. The object of 
experience may be sat (that whioh persieta in ita form 
for all time) or asat (that which does not persist in its 
form for all timea). 

> According to the Saiva Siddhantin. a)] objects of 
cognition^ both sat and asat, are included in the 

1. P,B, pp 541 ; R.B. ppe 330-343! ~~ “ 

S*B-V* pp 109 Oattnm acattum piramsyam / awi- 
rantaiynm afiyutn oatacattaViya 
apma ^r^mata; anmivin arivakiya 
ci^attiyo piratna^am ' a^arivin 
nikalcci pimmiti ' ' 
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denotation of the term prameyam (object of tmo 
eaperiential know ledge). The at man ie the pramata. 
The atma clt-eakti ia the pramii;te- The experiential 
knowledge manifested by the pramaija ia the pramiti. 
' The Siddbantin holds a brief for the doctrine that the 
two entities Fati and P^am can become prameyams 
for the itman which is the pramata. * But the atma 
cit'£akti cao become a prameyam neither to the atman 
of which it is a cit-sakti nor to any other atmao, nor 
evan to the Supreme God, Siva, Pasu (soul) is always 
a pramita which is in need of pramaijas to have 
pramitis of prameyams which are known by meana of 
their aaadb arena and sadharana lakasQaa, 

(ii) Pmmata and frameyam 

The Siddhantin holds the view thaE Paeam is asat 
and is the object of relational knowledge. According 
to him, Siva only is sat and is the object of non'relatiO' 
nal or transcendentai knowledge of the atman. Pasam 
which ia asat cannot manifest itself in the presence of 
Siva who La by nature aat. Therefore Siva-sat cannot 
have relational knowledges of the forms ' This is a pot', 
'This is a piece of cloth'etc. Further pasam^ which 
ie asat and inert at the same time, cannot be said to 
know a thing. Thus we get at the truths that neither 
sat can experience the asat nor the latter the former, 
* Just as the sun that illumines an object and the object 
that ia illumined, by it cannot experience each other but 
an eye alone can experience both the sun and the object, 

L, B,B. pp 346; * Irtitiranakiya cattum acattuinenap* 
pattana veJlam Firameyam 

%. Ibid pp 330; ' Piramdoarupamakiya anmacinsatti 
civanukkaka lanakkska tannotta 
pira anm^kalukkaka ptrameyama- 
taiillai.' 


3. Ibid PP 342. 
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so ts aa agent neadedt for purposes of experiential 
knowledge, wbo is neither sat nor seat bat one of the 
nature of both eat and asat. 3u^ a one ia the itmau 
wbioh is satasat bf naturei Thus the atman alone can 
be the pramata or experient. Its avarupa 
(eeaential nature) is glTon as oit lintelligence) of a kind, 
which ie dependent on Siva-Sakti for its manifeetation. 
and which, when it has ex periential knowledge of a 
thing, takes on the charaober of the thing it cognixee. 
When Pasam ie brought to bear on it, it assumes the 
character of Paaam, and is aald to have relational 
knowledge which ia an accidentai attribute of it its 
svardpa lak^a^a, though inhering in it, ia not then 
manifeeted. But when the itmau has Siva aa pra- 
mejram in its mukti nilai it gets the character of Siva, 
, and its evardpa lak^na (eesential nature of non^rela' 
tional or transcendental knowledge^ is fully mamfest 
while its tataeiba lak^un taocldontal attribute of rela¬ 
tional knowledge) is relegated to the back-ground, and 
remalne in an unmanifest condition. 

’ The Sivadvuita Saivas hold the same views as the 
Slddhantin about the natures of Path Fesu. aod Fisam. 
They agree with the Slddhantin in many other raspeota 
but do not believe that the entities of Pati, Paau, and 
Pasam are distinct. According to them, Pasu and Pisam 
are pervaded by Fati, and the difference between the 
three ie an internal one in the way that a gut)a is 
different from its guiji. Even as the vyapyama of a 
tree such aa a branch and the fork of a branch are 
tbemselvee called treee, so ell that go by the names of 
eatasat and aeat are really eat. With the SivadvaitiiiB 
the pramata ie Pati Himself who is sat, and who being 
Inunaneut in the soul coguixea things for them. The 


1. 8.B. pp 337, 





Pasq (soul) bsa not the eapscity to know a thing esoept 
on oooount of the charaoter of Pati which It imbibes for 
its know ledge of objeote. Intelligetice is not an eeaential 
attribute of Paau. For wore it ao, Paau would be a 
dtetiirct entity haTing an independent exiatenoe of its 
own. When it is pointed out that if everything were 
sat there would be no object apart from the sat that 
could be known, the Sivadvaitina state that though 
there is no object outside sat different from it, there ie 
the aaat, p^am, which is within the sat but different 
from it. And this asat, they say. can become the object 
of cognition. The objection that the asat will merely 
become a sufiya (void) in the presence of sat is met by 
them by way of quoting scriptural evidence to the con¬ 
trary. They bring forward aruti passages to pro^e that 
tbe asat and ths eat con be oo-preacnt. The portions of 
aruti quoted by them are 

'They Isuddha maya and aeuddha mkya) will 
produce their effects in the presence of Biva.’ 
‘He (God) in conjunction with the lustrous 
auddbs mays and with asnddha maya.' 

' He (God) becoming of the forma of the terrea* 
trial and celeatial worlds of the form of Fine 
and of the form of Water/ 

Further, they protest againat the doctrine that tbe asat 
will turn out to be sunya in front of the sat and urge 
that the doctrine, if accepted, will lead one to the tenets 
of the Mayavsda. 

The Siddhantin however, feels no compunction to 
adopt to his advantage both the views, (a) ' that the 
asat iscompresent with the sat '■ and (b) ' that the asat 
is Bunya in the presence of the sat.’ The position of the 
Siddblntin is tenable since he uses tbe word ‘eunya' in 
tbe sense ' unmanifeetwhile the Sivadvaitiiia and the 
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MayavidiQB use it to miAU * voidFurther. theSiddban- 
hncaunot asroe with tho Sivadvaitio in bis view that 
have relational knowledge of the forms, 
• This IS a ijot‘That is apiece of dothand soon. 
Yet theSivadvaitio sees aye to eye with the Siddhantin 
^en be admite that the atman has no reJational know¬ 
ledge LQ its mukti nilai when its svampa lak^ija only 
18 manifest. The Siddhantin iiuealions the Sivadvaitin 
how he comes by the statement that the atman is devoid 
of Its relational knowledge in its raukti niJai. 

‘It is the nature of the atman to acquire the cha- 
rwter of what it cognizos. Hence the non^ppmheneiou 
of relational knowledge in mukti nilai, the Siddhaotin 
urges, must necessarily oome from Siva Sat which the 
atman cognizes. So Siva must be one who does not 
possess relational knowledge; as such he cannot be a 
pramata. Thus the Si vidvaitin's doctrine that Siva is 
the pramati is refuted by the Siddhintin who asserts 
that the atman alone can be the pramata. 

»As regards the Siva Sahkrinta Vadios however it 
IS a principle with them that the sat cannot know the 
^at According to them, as with the Sahkbyas, the 
atman is of the nature of intelligence, and is like a light 
illuminating both itself and other objects, undergoing 
no modification on ly part. When the body is active 
m the presence of the atman, the internal organs acquire 
t e intelligence of the atman. as do pieces of soft iron 
l^me magnetised in the pieseace of a lodestono. It is 
the configuration of the internal organs with their 
acquired intelligence that constitute the pramata. The 
Sank ran ta vadins a nd the San^ya^s aJike are unable to 

1- B.B. pp33d: ‘Ihtuo cuniyam enratiT vilankamaip 
porut^npar 

2. Ibid pp 340, 
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explain bow the itmaa innatetjr mtelligent Is unable 
to know a thiog. while the internal organs with their 
acquired intelligence are able tocognfze. The Siddfaintin 
deplores that these two schooie of philoeophy, (a) the 
Sankranta Vada, and (b) the Sinkhya, are the upehot 
of confusion owing to a literal interpretation of what is 
figuratively said in sruti passages such as “The 
buddbl knows." 

’ For the Sama Vida Satvis, the Tevara Vikira 
Vada Saivis, the Alkya Vida Saivie. and others of 
similar tenets, the at man is thepramata; but it does 
not require to be illumined bySivaSakti to know a 
thing. The Siddhintin pitiei that these Vldlne have 
not grasped the essentia) nature of the atman. If the 
Itman has the capacity to know a thing by itself, it 
must he able to know everything, But In reality it does 
notcognize everything. Th erefore these Vldine are forced 
to posit ecmething obstructing the itman from gaining 
knowledge of all objects. These impediisents to 
knowledge cannot he of the nature of cit (intelligence); 
they ehould be jada (inert). In the cognition of an 
object the itmai) requires removal of these impediments. 
When once removed, being jada the impedfmente 
cannot of their own accord move and cloud the Itman 
again. But it is a fact that objects once known by the 
itman are forgotten afterwards. This could be 
explained only by positing an intelligent being like 
Siva (Qod) at the helm of affairs of the Itman as 
responsible for the clearance of the factors that stand 
in the way of knowledge, and for illumining the Itman. 

The Siddhantin illustrates bis position by means of 
an analogy. ^ Just as the Itman illumines the senses 


1. S.B. pp 343. 

2. Ibid pp £89 
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vhicib oannoi b 7 thetdsel-v^ know an object, so Siva 
6akti iltumtnee the atman which cannot by it*olf 
become aware of an object to gain cognition of it. The 
levara Vikam Vadins and others argue that, sinoe the 
eenees are dependent on the itman for its knowLedge, 
and the atman on Siva Saktf, latter would need 
another for its illnminatton, and so on giving rise to an 
infinite regress. The Siddhantin meets this argument 
by saying that there is no being higher than Siva to 
illumine Him, Moreover, the senses cannot cognize 
themselves ; and the atman too cannot of its own accord 
cognize either Siva or any object. The atman can have 
cognition only when illumined by Siva Sakti, 

A probiem is raised whether the atman becomes 
aware of objects as one in union with Siva or as one 
separate from Him, The Siddhantin solves ft by means 
of an analogy. * Just as the stars merge their rays in 
day times with those of the sun and do not show 
themselves out os separate entities, so the atman neither 
manifests itself as something different from Siva nor 
loses its independence entirely in getting immersed in 
Siva, This analogy drives home to us that the atmao 
is able to cognize objects - both sat and asat - as if it 
were eO'Tnething other than one in union with or 
different from Siva, 

* But the Pa^ija Vada SaivSs, and the Bheda Vada 
Saivas deny that the atman's knowledge contaets the 
sat. The Siddhantin wonders how an object which 
cannot become the content of knowledge can have any 
metaphysical value. Its treatment in any aystem of 
philosophy ia tantamount to a wil d goose chase and 

1 B, B, pp 391: * Veyyo no^yi iotubki vilodkitu 
Teyyonai yakata mmpdta, * 


2. Ibid, pp 343. 
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may ^>^<3 it) cotnpl^te scepticism. 'The Suddha Saivas 
on the other hand press their view that the at man in 
cognizing the sat does not experience it, but becomes one 
with it The Siddhintin questions how it is possible 
for the atman which is different from the sat to become 
one with the sat in the mere co^ition of it. The true 
nature of the atman is not as manifest as those of the 
sat and asat. Yet it is not sunya which is never manio 
feet. Just as the scent of a flower has its nature 
manifested as having no character but that of the 
flower to which it belongs, the atman in conjunction 
with either the asat or the sat presents respectively 
the character of the asat or the sat. Hence it U that 
the Saiva Siddbantin ie of opinion that the atman 
cannot know itself in the same way as it cognizes 
either the sat or the asat. It is only a true 
knowledge of the eat and the seat that will lead the 
atmao to cognize itself as a subjeot of experiential 
know ledge. 

* According to the Saiva Siddhan tin the atman 
requires always a vyaniaka (manifestorj to illutnina 
objeote for It to cognize. In the petta nilai (embodied 
state) the means of coguition - pratyak^a (perception) 
anumana (inference), and sabda (verbal testimony)— 
which are alt extrinsic to the atman, are the vyaniakae. 
In the mukti nitai the vyahjaka ie Siva Jnanam which 
is immanent in. and transcendental over the atman. The 
absence of a proper vyanjaka begets in the atman confu» 
sioQ and DOu^discri mi nation of one object from another. 
But the presence of a proper vyanjaka. though able to dis¬ 
pel confusion in the manner of food appeasing hunger, 
can produce at the most cognition of objects one after 

1. S. B. pp 343: ‘cattinoto kutiyavali onrayppotale* 

yaml ataupil ulataniBrillaL' 

2. Ibid pp 346 8. V, B, pp 109, esotion 30. 
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another only. Hencef the aiman has not the cbaraoter of 
the pat which has BimaStaneous cognition of all objects 
as of One nature* It has not the character of asat too; 
for it experiences objects of which it had previous cog* 
nition, whereas the asat does not cognize. * Tet in the 
atman there is the nature of the eat. since it cognizes 
objeota when there are vyaiijakis. It has also the nature 
of the aaat as it cannot have cognition when there are tjo 
vyanjakis So apparentiy the character of the atman is 
neither aat nor asat. but something other than sat or asat. 
which is called satasat in Siddhanta Epistemology. The 
Siddbantin is a realist, and does not believe in the total 
annihilation of anything. For him the atman (soul) 
is as real as Brahman, and is sat ontolcgically. 

(iii) Pram ana asd Pramiti or Pr amp . 

Pramipa is the means or instrument of valid cog¬ 
nition, It is that which is inetrumental in bringing out 
a right knowledge of a prameyani or object of true 
experietJlial knowledge. So it cannot be a prameyam' 
For if it were one, the ctassificatlon of the factom of 
valid experiential knowledge an prameyam, pramata 
and pramaip:! would serve no purpose. According to the 
Siddhantin, the atma cit-Sakti which is free from doubt, 
error and remembrance conetitutee the pramapa. For 
in the cognition of an object the cit-4aktl is the only 
factor that is free from the fault of ativyapti (over- 
pervasion). avyapti (non-pervasion), and asambhava 
(impossibility). The gtma cit^dakti can never be a 
prameyam. It can however be considered to be a species 
of jfieyam (object of pure knowledge) as is the object of 
true memory. * The Pau^kara Agama is quite deSnite 
iiiitfi views when it says 'theatman is the pramiti; 
the atma ait-gakti which is manifested by the vyail- 


1, a.B. pp 398 a.B V. pp 108. 

2. P.B., PP 521. s.B. pp 330; 






ifi th« praraai^a 5 tJie valid experiential knowledKe 
obtained ia the pramiti; and the neat are ail prameyams/ 
* The Game Agama further reiterate? ' In no can the 
pramarja beconaidered aa a prameyatn; nor ^Arv the 
latter ever become the former'. The Geneea, visual 
organ and the reat, can never be conaidered as 
pramanae on the pretext that they are eseential to the 
right cognltioa of an object, A eimliar reason can be 
adduced for the view that Jamp-lighte are pramaQas. 
In fact both the eensea and the lamp-lights are pra* 
meyanis. They are useful as vyanjakas (Manifestore) 
for the atma cit-ealtti which alone constitutes the 
pramdna. Tne expreasion * i see objects with my 
eyea ' is as metaphorical as the one ‘ I see objects with 
the help of a lightMoreover, the visual organ cannot 
beaprama^a; for there lg the fault of avyapti (non* 
pervasion) since it cannot cognize sound. Jlor can the 
auditory organ be a pram^na, for there is the same 
fault that it cannot be aware of forma. For a similar 
reason none of the remaining senses can he shown to be 
prama^iis. Therefore it is evident there must be 
something other than the senses, that brings about a 
right cognition of obieots. and that can be called a 
pramapa, Since the buddhi can have cognition of 
objects, it might appear that it may be conaidered a 
pramipa. ‘ The Siddhantin contends that even buddhi 
cannot be reckoned a prarndpa, for it ia as much an 
evolute of miya ^ are the Bensee. Buddhi ia really a 
ptameyam in the form of its psychosis as sukha 
Ipleasnre) and duhkha (pain) for the atma cit-Sakti 
which alone can be the pramapa. Moreover, there is 
the fault of avyapti In buddhi which cannot cognize 

1, f,B. ppSZll; " yatpramatiam n a tan may am meya- 
bhavah punasstbitah Yanmeyan nabh 
tanmanam yatcmaueTta meyaie," 
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Siva. Further the buddhi ts jada (inert), and cannot 
be a p^ramaija. A prainaija should be oit or intelliKeDt, 
Hence the riew that bnddhi is the prameoa makes one 
commit the fault of aeamhhaTa as well. 

Kow the P^a-jnanams (knowledges manifested 
through pasam) going by the names of pmtyok^a 
(perception), an u man a (inference), and agama (verbal 
testimony) are asat. and are usually spoken of a» 
prama^as by the different achoola of Indiau philosophy. 
The Siddhantlo'e oonoeption of atma cit'wkti alone as 
the pramaoa seems to contradict the view given above. 

* The position la cleared by the Siddh&ntin when he 
states that tbeea three forme of valid knowledge- 
pratyaK^, anumana, and agama ~ are really vyanjakas 
(manifesters of knowledge) for the atma oit-Sakti when 
the atman is in its petta nilal (embodied state). They 
are referred h> as pramar^ias figuratively only. When 
the atman is in its piukti nilai fetate of release) the 
vyanjaka is Siva juanam not Paau jnananis which are 
unmauifest over there. The Psen Ininam and Siva 
j^nam are mere vyanjak^ and are called pramapEe 
only Aguratively, But the Tirkikas and some others 
hold the opinion that vyanjakae constitute the 
pramaQis; their views cannot be acceptable, 

'According to Vatsyayaua, the ^isyakara of the 
fiufras, a prama^a is ' upalabdL eadhanam ' or a 
means of bringing about an apprehension ; 'rather it is 
a means Or instrument by which a person knows an 
object. There is an ambiguity in this deAnitinn, aince it 
merely gives the psychological i^nse without the necee- 
eary logical implication involved in any definition. 

1, P.B., pp 525. 

%. H.9.B. pp 9? r ' upalabdi aadhanam pramaqam.' 

3, Ibid pp 2 ; * 3a yena rtbam pramiqioti tatprama^am, 
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'SsDk&r& MisTB^in hiB Vpaskara to the Vai^sika SuCria 
seeiDB to bo leas ambiguoua ^hon be asearte that & 
pramaJOtB la a ' prami karai^m ’ or what produces true 
knowledge which iB in Bccordane* with reality. 
*UBdhBva gives a fuller definition when he says that b 
pramSt^a is what is alwoya aocompanied by right know¬ 
ledge, not disjoined at the same time from the proper 
inatrnmenta (as the aye and the rest) and f rom the eite 
of knowledge, the sou). In truth nothing can be known 
oreipertanoed except through an instrument of cogni¬ 
tion. Every case of a pramiti (valid knowledge) pre- 
auppoees a pramitiB as its cause. There may be a 
pramata and a prameyam, without the appearance of a 
prsuiiti; but when a pramiiia is operatiTe, there should 
neceesanly by a pramit!. Thus there Is agreement in 
presence and absenoe between the cause ' pram§i|ia '■ and 
its effect ‘ pramiti 

The Tirkikaa do not belive in a eet diviaion of 
things as pramita, pramiti, prameyam and pramapa. 
*Accordiog to (xautama, the author of the 
Suira^, an object can be called a pramSpa under one set 
of conditions, and a prameyam under another set. The 
weighing balance ia a pramitpa when it is used to ascer¬ 
tain the weight of things. It becomes a prameyam 
when its own accuracy is tested. There is no such rule 
that a pramapa should always remain as ptamlpa, and 
a prameyam a prameyam, Juet as the atmnn ie 
reckoned a pramata at one moment, and a prameyam 
at another, so an object can be a pramipa, or a 

1. P.BtF. pp 224 : * Lingayidhaya pramakaranamit* 

yarthah.' 

2. S.D.S. pp 162. 

3. N.S.G'. pp 98 : ' prameyata ca tulfipramipyavat/ 
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prameyam, according to olicumataticeav ' Vatsyayana 
points out ttiat buddhii ia a praiulijia whan it oognizea 
things; it becomes a prameyam when it ie the object of 
cognilion ; it is also a pratniti wbon it is neither a 
means of cognition nor the object cognized. According 
to Gautama again, the sot of instruments of cognitioo, 
such as perception etc, do not require anotber set other 
than these for their cognition. For the apprehension 
of the instruments of oognitioD is similar to that of a 
lamp-light, The latter is a pramaija as it aids the 
perception of an object. Yet it ie a prameyam for 
another perception. There ie an objection that if one 
perception be apprehended by another perceptiont the 
latter would require a third, and bo on, giving rise to an 
infinite regress. Vatayayana doea not at alt seem to 
be perturbed at this criticism. He says that the 
inetrumedte of cognition, perception etc., are appre¬ 
hended in certain oases as pramapas, and in others ae 
praineyams. So long as thie distinction ie useful for 
the purpose of attaining prosperity, happiness and 
final releaee, there is nothing to be accomplished by the 
infinite regress, 

Vatsyayans seems to be scientific when he makes 
the statement that " in as much as the presence or 
absence of seeing is in accordance with the presence or 
absence of the lamp-light, the latter ie inferred aa the 
cause of tbs former " ^ the seeing both of itself and of 
the other objects ae we] I. * The Synoretist School d iffore 
from the older school in de fining the term pramaua os 

1, N.B.O. pp 9!i I ‘ buddhirupalabdhisadhanatvatpra- 

manam upalabdliivi^yatvat pra- 
i. a.a.B. n 133 , p«ini<Hi ■ 

3. H.T.IC. pp 59;1I.M, pp « ; • bodhitadWabhiv* 

samagri pramaqam,' 
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prami-^iniasTia (things or matoriab nmded for valid 
cogTiition t other than the pramita acd the prameyani. 
According to tb 19 school, it 19 tha totality of the condi¬ 
tions both physical and psychical other than iheeuhjeot 
that cognizes and the object cognized, that makes up 
the caose of perception &c., and conatitutee the pranti;^^ 
In the perception of an object in bright day-lights 
besides the two factors of perception (a) the pramata, 
and (h) the prameyain. there are others as the sunlight, 
the eye, the contact of the visuat organ with the objeot, 
etc., all of which go by the name * pramaiDiaThe 
collocation of the conditions of perception of on object, 
of which lamp-light is one condition is different from 
that necessary to perceive the tamp-tight. The causes 
being different, the perception of an object through the 
inetrumentality of tauap-light is one, while perception 
of the lamp-light itself is another. Therefore the lamp¬ 
light is no more a pramapa for the cognition of an 
object than for the pereeptlon of itself. Yet it is a fact 
that a lamp-light which aide us to perceive objects is 
itself cognized without the aid of another light. Thus 
it will be seen that the example cited, that of the lamp¬ 
light, does not in any way commit the Tirkikas to 
support the theory of self-illumination of Pramen^ as 
advocated by the Advaitins and the T^mansakas. 

The Siddhintin, as one who believes in the hard 
and fast division of things into prameyam, pramatl, 
pramaiiia, and pramiti, cannot reconcile himself with 
the fleeting and emphemeral conceptions of Gautama 
and his Bbisyaklra VateySyana regarding valid 
knowledge and its factors. Because, according to these 
two savants, what is a prameyam at one moment is a 
pramapa at another. The factors pram^a, prameyam, 
and so on are mere mental constractions or abstractions 
that have no objective counter-parts in the real world. 


The Slddbantin ib a realfai, aod le tberafoPB no beliaver 
in a pur&ly anbjfietive otder of tbinE^. Further, the 
conception of the Tarkikas that praroi Bimagm other 
than pramatS and pran]e 7 an] together conatitQte 
pramans is not acceptable to the Saiea Siddhintin, 
First In the perception of a ]amp>11ght. the latter is a 
praineyam since it ia the object of perception. It Sb bIbo 
one of the oonditlone that make up the pramapa which 
is instrumental in bringing ont a cognition of an ohjeot> 
The Siddhintin objectH that this double nature of an 
object bebaring at one time as a prameyam, and at 
another as a condition of a pramipa, renders the divi' 
eion of the factoiiaof Tatid knowledge futile. Again, 
the objection that there would be an infinite regress if 
one perception be cognised by another, which in turn 
leqairee a third and bo on, is not satisfactorily answered 
by y stay ay ana. Practical utility or effidenoy which 
he gives as a test of validity of perceptions &c.. Is only 
an expedient and a temporary measure to get at a 
desired object, but cannot be a factor determining 
truth. 

^Tbe Prabhakaras use the word pramapa In the 
senee of valid cognition, the etymology of the word 
being explaioed by * pramiyate yak' 'They argue that 
anubhuti is pramSpa. How anubhuti to them is a 
means of cognition depending on itself for its validity ; 
and the self-validity of apprehension is due to the fact 
that it involves no knowledge of prevfcuB experience. 
Thus anuhhfitl means all experiences other than em^ 

1. P.M. pps 79—69. 

t. P.V. pp94; ‘Anubhutih pratuauam; 

kacatiubbutih; 

■P ' 

■vatantraparioobittih; kimitam’ 

evatanirayam nlma ...* 
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(memory), ’ Memory I's knowTeiige born of past 
impresirions only. The PrabhikarSa do not accept 
memory as a prama^a, aince it is dependent on a previ¬ 
ous coi^mtion for Its validity. They hold the view that 
pratyabhtjfia (recotleetion) is valid on the ground that 
it is not bom of past impressiona only. Though dream- 
objects are purely revivals of impressions of the waking 
state, the dream-experience so far as its svarupa (form) 
and kartta (agent) are concerned is auubbati, and is 
therefore valid. Even wrong cognitions are valid as 
cognitions. Because when one mistakes a shell for silver, 
there is non-discriminatiou between the shell presented 
and silver in general which is merely recollected. Both 
the shell and silver are distinct and real, though not 
apprehended as such. What enters into consciousness 
is silver, not the shetl. In fact the shell is not cognized 
at alt and there is apprehepfiion of silver which is 
valid. 


*Sivagra Yogi contends that the Prabhakaras are 
inconsistent in their view of pramai^a. He says they 
claim OR the one hand validity to all apprehensions 
other than mem'iry, and urge on the other that Veda 
vakyartba Inanam (knowledge of the meaning of sen- 
tenoes in the Vedas) preceded by remembrances of the 
meanings of words is pramaija. It is regretted that 
Sivagra Yogi fares ill in this criticism against the 
Prabhakar^, It is pure memory only that is rejected 
as non-valid by the Prabhakaras. In as much as Veda 
vakyartha jhanam invoiving memory of the meanings 
of words is not pure memory, the Prabhakaras do not 
seem to be at all inconsistent. 


1 . 

2 . 


D, pp 45 : ' Smrtisca 
8.B.A. pp 106. 


samska ramatrajam 

jfiatiainabhi thiyate,' 


IS 
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^ But the Bhattls appear to be Jn order when thoF 
raise an objection against the definition of praml^a as 
given by the Frabhakar^. For according to the 
definition of pramipa given by the latter, anuvidiis 
(reetatemente) and laukita vakyla (noa-HOnptnrat 
statements) will get raiaed much against their wieh to 
the Jevel of prsmai^as, since they are not purely 
revivals of memory, 

:Sumari]a Bhatta, the founder of the Bhatta School 
of Mlmamsa, does not seem to be particular as to the 
means of cognition and its resultant. For he says one 
may choose tho means and fruit of cognition as he 
pleases. If in any perception the vague indeterminate 
cognition is regarded as the means of cognition, the 
definite cognition which follows it on its heels is the 
resultant. If on the other band the definite cognition is 
taken as the means, the idea of accepting or rejecting 
the thing cognized should be considered as the resultant^ 
■The Bhattas are phala-praraSna vadins; they hold the 
view til at every cognition is a means of valid knowledge 
consisting in its manifwtedness, * According to them a 
pramlQa should be fl) ^^I'^iJ^o^rahlta or free from 
defects in the source, [2) badhaka-jfiana-rahita or free 
from contradictory knowledge and (3) grhita-^abi- 
juanam or knowledge of an unknown object. ^In short 
a pramaiju is a means or an instrument of cognition of 
an unknown object which is not liable to bo sublated 
by subsequent experience. The Bhattas reject smrti 

X. 3,D.P. 45. 

2. M.N, pps 5, G. 

3. S.D. pp45: 'otacoa vifesanatrayamupadadanena 

sutrakarSQa karana do^abadhakajfiana* 
rahitagrhitB^ahi jDanam pratolijamiti 
pramanalak^ai^m suoitam,* 

4. M.N. pp7. 
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(memory} »nd anuvada (restatement) aa non-pinminie 
einca tbey are about known objecte. Bbrama (error) 
and eameaya (doubtful cosnition) are kept out since 
they are not real, and are liable to be eublated by subee* 
quent experience. It la sisDlficant that the Bbittaa too 
support the doctrine of self-validity of cogaitiona. 
According to them, [q the mistaken apprehension of a 
shell ae silver^ the cognition of silver as cognition is 
valid. The invalidity belongs not to the cognition but 
to the presence of defects in its source. Even in dreams 
external objects as perceived elsewhere are experienced 
as if existent in one's presence, and the cognition qua 
cognition is valid so far as tbe dream objects are 
coucerued. The invalidity conaists in regarding 
what is merely remembered as one that is apprehended 
in one's face, the apprehension being due to the 
effects of sleep. Thus the invalidity does not belong 
to the cognition but to the accessory details. ' Sivagra 
Yogi and the author of tbe Fau^kara Bhi^yam 
object that tbe de&nition of pram^h^ as given by the 
Bhittas is too narrow, For in dharavsbika jhanam 
(oontiDyons stream of cognition) of the forma of ' this 
is a post' this is a pot ’ tbe cognitions that are subse¬ 
quent to the first being mere anuvadas (reetatsments) 
contain no new eiemeuts of knowledge, and hence 
would become aprama^ya (non^valid). But the 
Bhaiitas say that every restatement contains an 
unknown element of time in the form of ' thiswhich 
is not contained in each of tbe immediatuiy preceding 
cognitions so much so there is pram^ya ^validity) for 
all tbe cognitions. The objection raised by Slvagra 
Yogi seems to be based on the view that kala (time} is 
one, This view really belongs to tbe Ifaiyayikas, and 


L 9.8,A pp 107; F,a pp 527. 
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is not aoceptablo to tbe Salva Siddhantin ' who obaervee 
that kola 18 many, limited to a sphere, and non^eternaU 
So the validity of dhirav^ika joaiiam eaettis established 
beyond doubt by the Bbat^, *SivagraYo^i further 
poiota out that the Bha|t^’ defiaLtioa of praro^a is too 
general as there will be prana^ya (validity) for the 
deceptive eye etc., and for words of lunatics and jeetoTs 
as well, If, as Slvagra Yogi and the commentator of 
Prauskara Agama think, the Bhattaa claiui anadhi* 
gatarthakatvam (knowledge of an unknown object) as 
the only oondition for valid koowledge, the latter can¬ 
not escape the criticism levelled against them. But 
two other conditions also are given by theBhattaeas 
essential conetitueots of a pr8mat)a> One ie that a 
cognition should be free from defects in its source before 
it could be accepted as a prama^Cf The deceptive eye, 
which at one time posits the existence of an object and 
at another denies it, is not free from defects in its source. 
Hence it is not considered a pram^a. The words of 
lunatics aud jesters violate the second condition of a 
pramaija as they are not free from contradictory know< 
ledge, Thus according to the Bhit^as neither the faulty 
eye nor the words of madmen and jesters can have 
pramlinya (validity) since they are liable to be sublated 
by subsequent experience; and the Bhattas never claim 
validity for them. Their definition of prama^a too does 
not warrant validity for them. Yet it is a fact that 
they are the target of criticism not only of Sivigra Yogi 
but also of the author of the Pauskara Bbssya. Their 
oritioiaroe at the moat betray their want of acquaintance 
with the original works of Kumarila Bhat^ and his 
followers, 

1. S.B, pps 147,148; ' palavay dkat^mly anittami- 

yullatu k&Jani.' 

%. S.S,A. pp 107. 
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The Siddbintin whe believes in the atma cit-sakti 
alone as the prami^a does not accept the theories of 
pramaganB advanced by the two schools of Mimamsa 
referred to above, Anubhutj can never be a pramana. 
It can only be a pramiti. Again the view of the 
Bbattae that ooe cognition can be the meana of oc-gai£- 
ing another when pushed to ite logical coacluaion, will 
load one to the fault of infinite regress. The theory of 
self-validity of cognitiona advanced by both theechooLa 
to counteract infinite regress has to be established before 
it could be used to absolve the MuuinBaJcas of their 
faults. For commonBense tells us that the conditions 
® and the conditions of the cognition of 

this cognition, are different. Therefore (X^nition 
cannot be self-valid. Further, the Siddbaotin objecta 
that the means of cognition - perception, inference, etc., 
-of which the Prabhikarag admit five only, and the 
Bbattas sir, do not function in the cognition of Siva by 
the itman, and hence cannot bo pramipis. They are 
only vyafijfcas (tnaaifeetora of knowledge) tisefni to the 
atman to ite pettanilai (embodied state) to have 

empirical knowledge, 

% 

’ The Madbvitee define pram^ as yathSrtha or 
that which truly coriespocds to the nature of tlie 
object cognised. * For them a pramlua is none other 
than what brings a jneyam (object cognized,) in the 
form in which it actually exists into the content of 
^gnition. The above definition of pramaua. they urge^ 
includes both the cognitive proceas which yields valid 
knowledge and its resulting cognition. 

1, P.P, pp 7 : * Tathirtbam praraipam. ' ; m,L, pus 

12 - 36. 

2, P.P. pp8i * Yathavastbitameva jfieyamyatvi^yi* 

karotenanyath at pramapamityarthab 





\Tbe oognitiTe process wbiob ie the aadhaoa (iaatru* 
meet of cognition) of fin objeet as it actually existe is 
called aniipTamai;La, ’ The resulting cogoitioa too 
apprebenda the object in the form ia which it really 
exieta, and is termed keTalapramaDa. Thus the 
auuprama^a ia the oonditiooiDg process which yields 
knowledge depending on itself for its validity and 
kevalapramii^a is prami (valid knowledge) itself 
regarded as being its own pramina. The Ann- 
pramai^as are held to be of the three kinds (1) Fratyak^ 
(perception)^ (3) Anumina (iafereuce) and (3) Agama 
(verbal testimony), whereas the kevala pram^^ are 
distinguished into (1) Isvara Jhans (Lord's knowledge), 
(2) Lakami Jnana (consort'a knowledge), i.^) Yogi 
JMna (seer's knowledge) and (4) A yogi Jnana (non* 
seer's knowledge). 

TbeMadhvites in proceeding to test the correctness 
of their definition of pramai^a raise the problem, whether 
the pramati (knower) and the prameyam (object 
known) can be pramiQJs. It is true they are jnana 
kara^ia (producers of knowledge), and petBiet in the 
form in which they actually exist throughout the 
process of cognition. Yet they are not prama^^ since 
they are neither j&Anams (knowledges) themselves nor 
jnana eadhanas (inetrumente of right cognition), A 
kara^a is different from a sidhana in that the former 
being present may or may not produce an effect, 
where’as the tattar's presence or absence necessitates 
respectively the presence or absence of the effect. The 
pramiti and the prameyam may be present without 
giving forth a prami (valid knowledge). Therefore 
they cannot be pramanis. For a pramina, when it 

1. F. P. pp 20 ^ * yathirtha jnanasadbanamanupra'- 

2. F. P. pp 15: ' yathirthajuinam kevalapraminam/ 
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gives Hee to a pramS. ‘Aooording to tbo 
adhviiea, doubt and error are not prama^a^, sinoe 
they do not agree with the nature of tbe object bognissed. 
True memory on the other hand is held to be a kind of 
pewption and hence considered valid aa it» condnoive 
to the knowledge of an object aa it actually eTiats. 


The definition of pramaca ae yathartha ia too wide 
since It ia a pplicable to anbatancoe well. For there is no 
term in the definition indicating whether pramaQa is a 
euhatance, or a quality, or an activity. But the claaai- 
Bcation of pramSijaa by the Madhvitea into kevala 
pramajja and anupramana. and the deflnitione of these 
two terms, dearly point out that a pramaija is either a 
quality or an activity. The Madhvites have merely 
given the aldharaija lalt^ija (generic character) of a 
pramipa without stating its asadharapa lak&apa 
^pecific ohamcter). An object can be known definitely 
by reference to its asSdhSrapa taksapa only. Instead of 
definmg pramapa the Madhvites have merely described 
It. ne Tiew of the Madhvites that pramipa is a 
quality or an activity requires that the quality or 
activity should have a substrate to inhere. Thesubstrate 
ac^rding to the Siddbantin, is the itman only, not 
God as well, as the Madhvites hold. For a pramapa 
gives a pramiti; and the itman it ie that is in need of 
such knowledge. The Absolute does not require any 
pramipas at all. For it is not in its nature to have 
«periential knowledge. It merely cognizes objects, 
oeing immanent in and transcendeotal over them. 


• A^rding to the ViSistadvaitins, pramapa is 
prama^^karapa (producer of pram a); and karapa ia 

1. P. P. pp 9; * yatharthagrahapena samfiayavipar' 
yaya tatsadhaninamnirasah.' 
a. 'Y.mTy. ppe 8 - 10. 
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held to b© the beat inBtrament of knowledge. So 
prnmiQA le that inetmmnnt of knowledge that haa 
DOoo better than itiJelf to produtse prama ; * and praioS 
is jrathlTBethitaTyaTaharanugui^am jflinam (know¬ 
ledge thatia in consonance with experience). Thus 
pramaija is the beet instrument of knowledge yielding 
knowledge that ia in agreement witli experience. 
Doubt and error are held to be apramaija fnon-Talid) 
ainOB they vitiate the definition of prainiija in that 
they do not conform to experience. ‘Though anorti 
(memory) eatiefles all the conditione of the given 
definitiotii it is not held to be a dietinct means of 
cognition. * Because, it ie mged, that smrti, being 
due to aamskara or residue left of previous eiperienoe 
dependent on sense perception, ia included in pratyak^ 
(perception), and hence does not require to be ooneli- 
tuted into a separate means of cognition, Fratiyabhijna 
(recollection) too is brough t under pratyak^ 

The Vi^iatadvaitins ' definition of pramana in fact 
recognizes validity to tnernoTy an well, and the 
Vlfii^advaitins themaelvefs readily admit it, What the 
Siddbantin objects to is the fact that they include 
memory under Pratyak^a, Wow pratyaksa to them is 
aak^tkSriprama (directly presented valid knowledge); 
and amrti is essentially indirect, being samskara or 
reeidne left of previous experience. No strain of 
thought, however^ can make an indirect knowledge a 
Bpccies of direct knowledge. Thus memory can never 
be included in pratyak^. Again there is no term in 
t he deSnltion indicating the nature of pramaija, 

1. S, P. pp 22’ .y^^haveathitavy avaharaiiugugam 

jnanam pramiti.’ 

2. Y. M, Ek pppa 14. 15. 

3. N, P. pp30;i: ' samakaramatraiam jfiaaam amrtih 
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whether it ie a stiintance, a quality, or an activity. If 
it is a quality euch as the conaoiousuess of the atmaoi 
the Saiva Siddhaatin haa uo objection toauch a view* 
But the Vifiiqtadvaitins see in to think that the guq a 
(quality) of consoiousneaa is more pervasive than the 
itman whose attribute it is. The Saiva Siddhautio ie 
tiuable to accept this idea of the Visl^advaitins. 

* The Buddbffits regard pramaqa (source of know¬ 
ledge) as eamyag-juaua which faea a new content. 
Sarnyag'jnaua is free from the faults of doubt and 
error, and arises on the operation of a means of 
cognition. * In ordinary life we speak of eamyag-jflana 
as avisamvadakam jnanam (unoontradicted experience}. 
A man is said to speak truth if his words are not 
snbsequentJy falsified. ' Even so a knowledge is valid 
if it is characterized by arthakriyisthiti (practical 
efficacy). Thus prama^a is efficacious knowledge, and 
is the cause of successful purposive action. * It is not a 
karaka hatu (productive cause). For it does not move 
any one to the object of cognition to reach it. On the 
other hand, it is a jngpaka hetu (informative cause) 
since it merely draws our attention to an object as 
amenable to a possible purposive action. When a 
pramiqa is in action, there is apurva jninam (new 
knowledge). So pratyabhijna (recollection) is held to 
be not valid as it is a repeated cognition containing 
no new element; memory too is not regarded as a 

1. T.B.M. pp 1: ’ pramaqam samyagjhanamapurvago- 
caram.' 

3. Ibid : ' Visamvadakam jfianam loke eamyagjiilna* 
mucyate. ’ 

3. Ibid: pp 2: ' pramanyamavisamvicll jdanamar- 

tbakriyasthilam. ' 

4, B.L. vol. 11 pp 4 ,* Vol pp 62 -'64. 

IS 
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pramSija sine« it U about objoets atready coguized. 
The Buddhists do not accept the idea of the Mimamsekaa 
that all eognitions are valid. They argae that if every 
cognition were regarded as a pramai^a there would be 
no end of pramania. That is why they hold the view 
that the cognition at the first flash of knowledge alone 
is valid, Thesubseqoent cognitions contain ideational 
eleraeute, and are not valid. 

‘The definition of pratnaqa as given by the 
BuddhietaiB. according to Sivagra Yogi and the com- 
menintorof the Paaskara Agama too narrow in that 
it will eiclndo inference of objects related to p^st or 
future events. For there cannot bo a possibility of 
purposive aetfons with reference tostioh events* Further, 
it IS pointed out that the grven deGnition is too wide 
since it will include savikalps ifianam (determinate 
knowledge) as well uuder valid knowledge. But this 
is a fact which the Buddhists do not desire: for accord- 
ing to them savikalpa jnanam is non-valid aa it ia 
essentially knowledge synthetically constructed by the 
mind. Sivagra Yogi objects that the Buddhia by deny- 
ing validity to Agama pramSija have no way to be 
aware of the existence of the celestial and infernal 
worlds. 

•The objeotion that inference will become noo-valid 
is met by the Buddhists who posit two realities - one an 
ultimate or pure reality, and the other a Phenomenal or 
empirical reality. The means of Oognition used to 
cognize these two reaUties have also a dual character. 
A source of knowledge, according to the Buddhists is 
direct or indirect according as it ia used to cognize 
either the Ultimate Reality, or the phenomenal Beality. 

1. 8.8,A. pps 105.106 : P,B. pp. 527. ^ 

2, D.L. Yol. I ppa 70, 71. 
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The two aoiirceo of knowledge, porceptioo aod inference 
being u noon trodic ted e^perienccB heving an indireot 
cotinectiDii with Reality, are the only means of oognition. 
From the Buddhist's point of view, even a correct tnfer> 
enoe is an iliusioof though correct. Anyhow in the con¬ 
ditioned world anumana is a true source of knowledge. 
The criticism that anumana will turn out to be non-Yalid 
with respect to past or future events seems to be due 
to the confusion of jnipaka hetu with kiraka beta. 
The Buddhiata cannot be unaw are of the fact that a 
pramina has not the power to forcibly incite a man to 
action' It la only a ksraka hetu that incites. '■ In fact 
a pramiQaie not a kareka hetu with the Buddhists; it 
is a jhipeka hetu (infortnative cause). As such it can 
very well point out a past or future object or event as 
an aim of a possible purposive action. Thus the dehni- 
tion given by the Buddhiata does not suffer from the 
fault of avyapti (non-pervasion) in the case of the 
inference of past or future events. The other objections 
however stand as they are, 

'According to Advaita Vedanta, prama^a is prami- 
karaqa (distinctive cause of valid knowledge); and 
prama is valid knowledge other than memory. A 
cognition must satisfy two conditions before it can he 
deemed a prama. One condition is that it should be an 
aoadhigatarthavi^yaks jfianatn ; that is, it Tuu^it be a 
oognition whose content has an entity which is not 
already known. The other condition is that it must be 
an abadhitarthavi^yaka jhatiam; in other words it 

1. D. I„ Vol 1£ pp 4, 

2. V. F. D. pp3; ' tatra prsmakara])am prama^m; 

tatrasmrtivyavrttam pramatvam 

anadhigatabaditirthavi^yakajda- 

natvam; amitisidharanam tu aba* 

ditirthavi^yaka jnanatvam." 
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flhoatd be a oognitioa having for content an entity 
which cannot be subsequently eoblated -. Now uienlory, 
though it may be true, is not a pram^a, aa it fails to 
satisfy the first requirement of a pramaqa. For it is 
merely concerned with objects already cognized. The 
validity of dharavahika jfilDam (continuous stream of 
oonsciouBueas) of the form ' this is a post *, * this is a pot’ 
etc,, isj according to the Advaitins never, vitiated by the 
given definition of prama^a, For the time elements in 
the succflsaive oognitions are all different, and therefore 
every cognition of the series is as valid as the first. 
The Advaitins give a psychological explanation as well 
for maintaining the validity of dhiravabika jnanam, 
* in their Siddbanta (final viewh they say there is no 
difference of successive cognitions in the series in 
question> So long as the object preaeuied is one, in 
thie case a pot, there is a single psycboaia of the 
antahkaraqis (internal organsj in the form of a pot. 
The cognition of a pot which is of the nature of 
consciousness refieoted in that psyobosie is one onlyi 
though lasting for a period of time. So what 
is apparently a series of cognitions is one cogni* 
tion only. Hence it Is, the Advaitins urge that 
the validity of dhnravahika jfianani ie not vitiated, 
by the given definition on the empty ground chat it is 
a sariea of repeated cognitions containing no new 
element. Yet it is admitted by them that the cognition 
of the pot etc,, gets sublated as Illusory in their final 
view. But, when an objection is raised that dharava* 
bika jfianam would then be non ^valid ' the Advaitins 
reply that tlie given definition of a pram&qa is meant 
only for the state of samsara (hondagej and. that it ie 

1. V, F, D, pp4: ‘K-im tn sldhhante dliaravahika- 
buddhiathale na jnanabheda^' 

*. Ibid, pp 5, 




inappJicable in absolute world where there ie pure 
consciousDBSs only without uuy differentiation into 
prumata, prameyam, and prama. it is ooly w en 
conaciousoeea g^ts apparently differentiated into 
cogmzsr, cogoitum and coguitiooi that a pramaua is 
required to enable a cogoizer to know the oognitum. 
Since there is no euch differentiation in the absolute 
conscious ness, pramai^as have no scope over there and 
are inoperative. 


Tne Saiva Biddhantip wonders how a unity- 
ConscioUBneas is such-apparently differentiates iteelf 

into two opposites* namely, the subject ano the object of 
cognition, if the apparent differentiation ^ad a 
beginning there must be sufficient reason for ik The 
Advaitina will have to be at iheu wita end to find a 
cause for such differentiation. If there is no beginamg, 

the apparent differentiation must exist from eternity. 
Tne subject and the object into which consciousm^ 
apparently gete differentiated with the 

praoiaija that knits the subject with the object by the 
cognitive relation, must as well exist from eternity. If 
it ifl granted that pramaijoa e^ist from eternity, they 
can never annihilate or evaporate themselvee into 
nothing. They must persist to eternity. Thus the 
Advaitine' oonceptiou that pramtejee have no scope 
with referen<» to Absolute Reality is not based on a 
right view. Heuce their definition of the term pramaija 
bus the fault of avyapti inoo-pervaaionj. siiica it u not 
applicable, as they themsfllves admit, to Atsolule 

Reality. 

* tVith the Sahkhyas, a pramaija is pramSsadUa* 
katamam ^tUat which ie moat conducive to va^ oognU 


1 . 


S.B.V, pp 4G 


: ■ d^ay^r ekatarasja va* py Baamni'^ 
krs^rtba paricoliitih prama i lai 
BafttrflitRt&mftm ysX trWid&ain prama- 




tionj; ' Prams (Talid cognitioa) i» a definite knowledsa 
produocsd by tbe con junction of tbe buddbi and the 
Puni^ or by cither of them of on unknown object where 
there is a true correspondence of the context of know¬ 
ledge with the object of cognition. Memory ia not 
r^arded by them as valid knowledge, since it is of a 
known object. Bhrama ('illusion) is tujected as them la 
no correspondence of the content of knowledge with the 
object cognized. Doubt ia eet aside on the ground that 
it ie not a definite cognition, * Vijnatia Bbiksu thinks 
that whenever the Puru^ tsouj) is spoken of ka having 
r^lid cognition, the modification of the buddbi is the 
pramlga. But when the buddbi is referred to as one 
that cognizes, it is the sense-object contact etc., that 
constitute the pramai).n. ‘The Puruga isouJ) iso mere 
prama eek^i (witneee of valid cogniiionj. It is never the 
pramata (subject) that eognizes. ‘But according to 
Vacaapati Miera, pramapa is prama-karana or the 
operative cause of valid cognition, and praml ie know¬ 
ledge of an unknown tnilb, and is the cause of the 
Pnrusa'fl r^tivity. Whereas Vijnana Bhik^u holds that 
pram^ie either the manifestation of the buddbi, or 
the sense-object contact etc.. * Vacaspati Misra is defi* 


i. 


pp 43, 

Ibid pp43; Atra yadi prarnarupam phaJam 

ucyate* 

buddni vriiireva pramajjam ; yadi ca 
buddhi-oii^ba-metrani ucyate, tade- 
nflnyagamnifcar^dif eva pramanam/ 
8.F.B. pp AA ; tu praiua-eak^i eva, na pra- 

P,Y.S. pps iO, U; 'anadbigatatruvabodbah 

pflurnepye/ 

a. T.fi. p^ 8: ' Vyavabarahetuh prama; tatklranani 
f-n^^ —• * ‘“®»8amdigdbavi^ri* 

ta nadn igat a VI aci ttavrt ti^' 
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nite that it is a TtfodiHca^on of lib# dUa, hfiTtng aoon- 
tent frp# from all that are doubtful, erroneous and 
unknown. 

‘The Siddhantin deplorea the view of the Sldkhyas 
who regard oognltfon as a function of the internal 
organ which is reallT unconROiODs. Thamtemal organ, 
whether it is the binidht or citta, Jh non'intelligent and 
is as much msterial as the eye that aids perception. 
Moreover, thebuddhi undergoes psychosis in. the forms of 
pleasure and pain, and becomes a pranxeyatn. A prame-* 
yam cannot bs a pramspa as well in any particular act of 
cognition. Thus the view of the Siinkhyas that the 
internal organ Is the pramlns is not tenable. The 
Slddhantin feels that his definition of pramiiia is free 
from all the faults shown above For with him it is 
the oit-£skti of the atman which is intelligent that is 
the pramSpa. The biiddhi, citta and the eye are 
accessaries to empirical knowledge, and do not sirtgly 
or jointly constitute the pramapa. Besides, the 
definition of pmmapa as given by the Sahkhyas, is 
seriously handicapped by their theory of knowledge 
which fs mechanical. Their view of the Puru^ as an 
inactive seer having the property of Isolation, and 
their notion of prakrti as a material snbetsncs possessed 
of activity, are purely metaphysical abstraotiona that 
do not take into coneideration the conorete facts of 
experience. The lack of harmony between the Puru^ 
and prakrti as unrelated units of reality fails to bind 
them both by the cognitive reJatiou, be it material or 
otherwise. As a conseciuenoe, their de^oition of 
pramdpa too falls flat. 

The Jains are not at all agrs^ on the nature of 
pramapa, * According to Umaswami, ' Pramapa' 


1. P,B, pps 525. 526. 

2. H.I.L. pp 166. 
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Btends in one pTaea for the meantne' of valid knowledf^, 
and in another for the meana of valid knowledge. ’ But 
Biddfaaeena {a of opinion that pramSpa is self^loTninons 
and other - illomining without any obstruction. * With 
Mipikya Nandi, pramapa in valid knowledge which 
apeeifies th® nature of an object of which one is 
uncertain. Just as a lamp illumines itself as well as 
other objects in its neighbourhood, so does a pramipa 
manifests the cognizer as well as th© object cognized. 
* According to Deva Sun, a pramapa is valid knowledge 
which reveals itself and other things. With him 
Indriyartbasannikarm (senee^object contacf), though it 
can ascertain the nature of objects other than itself, ia 
not a pramapa. For it cannot cognise its own nature 
as it has no conscious ness. * But Bhiskara Nandi holds 
the view that pramipa is either the agent of valid 
cognition, or the means of valid cognition, or 
valid cognition itself. The sense In which the 
term pram spa is used is said to depend on th© point 
of view adopted. From the stand point of self-illuroi- 
natiFg, the karta (agents may be spoken of as pra- 
mSpa. On the view of otherdlluminating, pramana 
may bo taken to stand for the means of cognition. As 
valid cognition, it is used for knowledge going by tbe 
names of mati, etc., which are all pervaded by their 
own meanings, yielding earnyag jnanam (clear know¬ 
ledge). Bhaskara Nandi further states that substances, 
tbe senses, lamp-light and sun •light are spoken of as 
pramapas only figuratively. 

The Siddhintin sees, in the definitions of pramapas, 
as given by the Jains—speciaUy in that given by 

1. H.I.U pp 174. 

2. Ibid ppl89, 

3. Ibid, pp 200. 

4. T,a,U.jppll. 
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Bhsakftra Nandi—AQubjectivietic treod, acoDfuaionof 
distincie and an in determinating of apeciScatioo. 
So long as what is pramai?.a depends upon tbs initial 
attitude of the philosopher, the definition of prami^ 
cannot escape the BubjectiviBtio element of the philoeo- 
ph 121 ng subject. The confusion of distinets ties in the 
identification of pramapa with either the pramata or 
the pramitL The factois of valid knowledge, tiamely,- 
pramata, prameyam, prami^a and pramiti — are ijia- 
tincts knit together by the cogoiti?e relation and the 
Jaias appear to commit tho miatako of reducing tho 
four-term relation into a three<term one. The vague¬ 
ness in specification consists in their lack of aacertatn- 
ing the nature of pramata as a means of cognition. 

(iv) Vyafijakas «r tbe Manifestors of knowledge. 

(a) Pisa Jnaoaras. 

It has already been shown that the cit sakti of the 
Itman is the only pramipa (instrument of knowledge) 
recognised by the Siddhantin, Now tbe atman is ma)a- 
fettered. The cit-^kti which holds the gu]^a*gupi- 
bhava sambandha (attribute substance relation) with 
the atman is also mata-fettered. Hence the activities 
of the cit‘8skti are restricted to a locus where there are 
accessaries for it to work with. Out of an infinite 
number of the evoiutea of may a (primordial matter) 
which are all accessaries of knowledge to the itman, 
the clt-^akti saleots eome of them according to the 
nature of the objects to be oogniaed and makes a con¬ 
junction of itself with them, and then cognizes. 'The 
Pasu-jfianam (the knowledge of the itman in its mala* 
fettered state) thus obtained by any one cognition, if free 
from the faults of doubt, error and remembrance, is valid 

1. 8.A. pp 39—* pacam vayilika inmavinkap nikalum 
fianam pdearianam.' 
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oognition. and is called * pSsa-jfignaraPiBa-jflanaro is 
a mere vyanjaka {manifeator of knowledge) to the Stman 
in its petta nilai (embodied state). The atm an cog nixes 
objects aa made clear by the Tyahjakae by means of ita 
oit-dakti. The vyanjakaa are extriiwic to the itroan. 
and are but accidental to it. They exist but do not 
pereist in a manifested condition for all time For in 
the mokti nilai [released state) sin-je the atman k not 
mala-fettered it does not require any cun junction of 
itself with theeTotutes of may a. So the P^a-j&anams 
are all anmanifest over there. They are not any-how 
annihilated. As they are species of jnanams. they are 
qualities, and should therefore inhere in some substance. 
The subetance whose qualities they are should be either 
the atman, or the evolutes of maya. The pasa jnanams, 
being different kinds of knowledges, cannot be 
considered qualities of the evolutes of Maya which are 
all inert and unconscious. The only cun we left is to 
consider them as gu^jas or qualities of the atman. There 
is a difficulty here. For acscording to Saiva Siddbinta, 
the relation between a guqa and its gutji is one of 
tadatmya sambandha (relation of intrinsic inherence or 
identity.) * A Guqj is a unity of guqis (qualities) 
collectively viewed, and is called a dravya (substance); 
a gUQa is the same unity individually viewed. With 
the SiddhantinS) the gui>Ss are not insubstantial 
accidental attributte of a substance. They are intrinsic 
to the guqt i as a whole they ooostitute the being of 
the gu3»i. Now the pasa- jiSanams are not gu^as of the 
atmau, in the sense that they are intrinsic to tbe atman. 
Thqy are gu^as inhering in the atman in an extrinsic 
way. 


1. B.B. ppe IBS and 186. 
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’ The Siddbantm djatlngulsbee between the tbiee 
forms of pasa'jnanemst namsly - pratyak^, aoumasa 
and flgatna With him. they are only vyanjabas; and 
he calls them pramiQas only Sguratively. fiut the 
Tarkikaa and others consider them as genuine prama^as. 
This is a point where the SaWa Siddbintin differe from 
the other schools of Indian philosophy. There ia dis¬ 
agreement even on the number of independent means of 
knowledge. The Lokayatas accept pratyak^ only aa a 
valid means of knowledge. The Buddhists and the 
VaiSe^lkas claim validity to pratyak^ and anumaDn ae 
well. TheSankhyas admit that pratyaksapaim ma na and 
agama are the only prama^ae that are distinot means of 
knowledge. The Kaiyayikas give an independent 
status to upamana (comparison), and recognise the four 
prami^as • pratyak|aj anumana, agama and upamana. 
The Arhate and the Prabhakaraa add arthapatti (pre¬ 
sumption) to the list of the Naiyayikas, making a total of 
five. The Bbittas and Advaita Vedinims see in 
abhavo (non-perception) an independent means of 
knowledge, and believe in the following six prami^as 

1, Fratyak^ - Perception, 4. Upamana-comparison. 

2 . Anumana -Inference, 5. Artbi- 

patti -presumption 

5. Agama - Verbal testi-6. Ahbhava-non- 

mony. perception. 

The Paurai^ikas, on the other hand, add four more to 
the above ntimber, making a total of ten. The extra 
pramanas recognized by them are as follows;— 

7. Pariie^ - Infereooe by elimination, 

8. Sambbava - ProbabiJity, 

9. AUibyam - Tradition, 


1, B.3.A. pps 97, 110 - 114. 

3.B.V. pp 199. 
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10. Svabhiva Itnga - Natural inference. 

It ie said tbat there are othere who even believe in more 
than ten praniaQae. 

The Saiva Siddhantin first rejects the view that 
these are pramat^aa and then claims them to be tnerelf 
vyahjakas, which are not at all independent of each 
other. With him they are all factore of valid know¬ 
ledge in that they make the pramana i.e,, the atman'e 
cit—sakti operativei He professes to reduce the Vyanjakas 
to the following three only, 

1. Pratyak^ - perception. 

2 . Anumana - inference. 

3. Agama - verbal testimony. 

He includes abhava under pratyak^, ailihyam under 
Agama and the remaining under anumana. 

(k) Sivaj^soam 

' The itman or the soul is always in need of a 
vyanjaka (manifestor of knowledge) to know a thing. 
The object cognized may be either asat or sat. In the 
cognition of theaaat, which it has in its petta-nilai 
(enobodied state) the vyanjakas are the pasa'jnanama, 
namely, perception, inference and veibal testimony 
which are all eatrineic to it; but in he mukti nilai 
(state of release) when it has cognition of Si vasal the 
vyanjaka is he adhara, Sivajnanam which is intrineio 
tn it. Sivajnanam is no other than the cit-sakti of Siva 
and is non-different from Him. Just as the pasa-jna- 
nams - perception, inference and verbal teeiimony - are 
figuratively spoken of as pramanas, Sivajnanam too ie 
referred to as a pramaija. The real pramaija is the cit- 
eakti of the atman. The p^a-jfianama are accidental to 
the atman and remain un manifest in the atman s mukti 


1. 8.B. pp 347 
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nilai; hut SiTa-jnanam etidures forec'Qr. ' Tbe atma* 
jfiinam is, aorordiag to the Siddbintin, pervasive and 
tile pasa-jninanis are limited in range; hence the former 
la called perfect knowledge with reference to the latter, 
which is impai-fcsct knowledge. Yet atmaonlfi&m 
to do with Siva and Siva aloue. But Siva-jninatn hae 
its scope over all objects. It is Siva 9 ccnowledge of 
everythitjg together^ So dtDQa-jnanain is imperfect 
with reapect to Siva-jiianara which is perfect. 

4 

CHAPTER 6 

Theory of Perception. 

(t) Nature of sense - data. 

When one is in the perceptual situation which ia 
described as saying something, touching aomethiug, or 
hearing something eto., a colour patch, or reefstence or 
sound. Is felt to exist at that moment. The acctuaintanoe 
with these exiatenta is called sensing; and the exiateota 
themaelves are differently called by various philoso¬ 
phers. The Schoolmen called them sensible species, 
Locke and Berkelj would have them as ideas of eensa- 
tions. With the iDth century phljoeopbers they went 
by the name sensations. ButDr. O, D. Broad and bis 
followers elect to term them aensa. Whatever the name 
adopted for these existents every one of them betrays a 
partiality for a partioular view of the theory of percep¬ 
tion, The ‘ sensible species ' of the School-men make 
what are sensed as physical, whereas the terms ' ideas 
'impressions’ and ‘sensations’ commit us to the view 
that what we sense are mental events. Even the term 
'sensum ’ is not free from all bias, It is generally used 
to mean a kind of entity which is neither mental nor 
physical. Professor 6 , B, More and Mr, Bertrand 


i, S,d, pp 324 
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Hussett would like to call theae exietents ‘ senee-dAta 
It is olaimed that this term doee not oommit as to any 
specific theory of perception. But Dr* Dawes Hicks 
doubta very much wiiether the term is free from all 
implioatione as is claimed. The very meaning of the 
term 'something given' to the senBCS, not something 
found, commiu us to a particular theory. Dr. Dawes 
Hicks, however, admits that the long usage of a term 
with a specified meaning can make a term neutral, But 
he objects that no such usage can be claimed for in this 
instance. What he means is that we should wait fora 
time till the term 'sense-data' completely loses all its 
implications to particular theories when wo may freely 
use* ■ without any fear of being committed to a specific 
theory. Mr, H, H. Price is of opinion that the ad mis* 
slon that there are aense-data commits os to very little. 
Senee-data, according to him, do exist bat need not 
persist throughout the interval when they are not being 
sensed. By accepting that there are sense*data there is 
no necessity for one to believe that several persons can 
be acquainted with the same sense-data, W© have 
merely to admit that we can have some sense-data on 
every occasion of aeneing. When we speak of sen se¬ 
date we are not at all committed to any view either of 
character or about their origin ; they may he aubatancce. 
quaiitieg, activities or relations with other entities. 
They may originate as the result of physical processes, 
or of mental processes, or of both. If what Mr. Price 
says is taken to be the primary meaning of the term, 
the word ‘sense-data* deserves well its adoption in 
epistemological inquiries. 

The character of sense-data as the link connecting 
the percipient with the object perceived has been of late 
very much discussed In philosophical treatises. The 
naive realists would have them as physical. According 
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to them, they are either eobetAOcea or phases of objsols 
perceived by means of them. The Ideatista call them 
mental as being phases of the percipient's mind. Where* 
asi the phyeiologists and the behaviourists consider 
them cerebral on the ground that they are phases of the 
percipient's brain* 

(ii) Meaning of the term ' Perceive 
It is true that our beliefs about the material world 
depend upon sensiog 'sense-data*. Yet sensing is not 
a sufficient, though necessary, condition for holding 
euoh beliefs, Some further mental procem is felt to be 
required. On any theory of material objects this further 
mental process is often called PERCEPTION, Tfaua it 
may bo said that wo sense some sense-data, such as 
CO tour-patches, resistances, sounds, etc, and that we 
perceive oranges mountains, tables etc. But this usage 
of the term 'perceive* is ambiguous. For in any illu¬ 
sion of sense, such as seeing double, all philosophers are 
agreed that two sense-data are sensed, though they may 
not all admit that two candles are perceived, A 
majority of psychologfists and pbiloeopherB use the word 
‘ perceive' in the sense that it ie possible to perceive not 
only what exists but also wbat dees not exist. It ie 
necessary on the part of these men to distinguish 
between true and false perception. In another sense 
of the term perceive, it is not possible to peitselve 
what does not exist, and hence the distinction between 
true and false perception does not arise in this view. 
Tlio Saiva Siddbantin follows the majority of philso- 
phers in u?ing the t^rm 'perceive' in the first sense. 
Yet two problems confront him when he attempts to 
give a theory of perception. First, the nature of 
perception and its relations to sensing has to be 
explained. Secondly, the relation between a sense 
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datum and a material thing (if any) of which it is a 
iecsfr'datum to a percipient is to be made clear, 

(iii) SensiDg and perceptiea. 

When I look at an object, say a door, my aenee'data 
are aotaally constitneTits of its front surface. Tet at 
the first instance I am not aware of the fact that they 
belong to the door any more than to its front surface. 
I am said to be, in the words of Russel!, just acquainted 
with the sense''data. This forni of acquaintance with, 
or awareness of, the sense-data is called ftensing. It 
must be noted that the acquaintance with the sense-data 
^ does not imply knowledge about the object to which 
the flenee-data belong. To know that two colour-patches 
are different is knowledge about them. But acquain¬ 
tance with them does not necessarily mean that them is 
knowledge that they are different. For Russell says 
there are no degree® of acquaintance. There is merely 
acquaintance and non-acqiiaintanoe. I am said to be 
better acquainted with a thing, when 1 am acquainted 
with more parts of the thing. But the acquaintance 
with each part is either complete or non-existent. Thus 
eeusing is a mere direct acquaintance with the sense- 
data that belong to an object In pure sensing, the 
subject is directly aware of the object itself. Yet the 
cognitive relation holding between the subject and the 

object is not the sort of rotation that constitutes 
judgment. 

Perception on the other hand is something more 
than sensing- It is a product of tnanipulations of, and 
operations on. the sense data. The relation between the 
percipient and the object perceived is one of judgments 
of all degrees of definiteness varying from less deter- 
minate to more determinate forms. When an object 
IB brought before the eyes, we sense the sense-data 
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belon^ng to its front stirfsce. But we are said to 
pereeWe the whole object, not merely' its front surface. 
Sensing by means of the tisuo] organ is concerned 
with the front surface only, whereas perceptioi} has to 
do with the whole object made up of the sides, back 
and inside aa weJl. The senee-data of the back side 
and the inside are not giffen to the eye, and hence are 
not sensed. Only those of the front surface are given, 
and they are sensed. It cannot be asserted that the 
unsensed sense-data or senaibiUa (as Russell calls them) 
of the backside and inside yield perception of the back¬ 
side and inside. Perception is of the object as a whole, 
not of parts. If perception is directed to parts of an 
object, it would be of each part as a whole, not of its 
further divisions. 

The unsensed sense-data or sensibilia of the inside 
and backside of an object or part of an object seems to 
do nothing with perception, From the mere sensing of 
the sense-data of the front surface of an object we pass 
on to the process of perceiving the whole object, The 
passage from sensing to perceiving appears to be my¬ 
sterious; al) philofiopheTS are not agreed ou this point. 
The Rationalistic Idealists say that the back-side and 
the inside of an object are inferred from the front 
surface. The Associationists say that the present sense- 
data of the front surface, associated with the paet 
sense-data of the back auvface and the inside, give 
perception of the complete object. There are othera, 
notably H.H. Price, who think that perception involves 
neither inference nor an association of a present sense- 
datum with the past one. According to these men, 
perception has a pseudo-intuitive oharaoter, and atimu- 
latea sens.ing, 'In perception, the thiug, be it real or 
unreal, just comes along with the sense-datum ; it just 
dawns upon us of itself.’ 

Si 
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"Hi© SalTft Siddhantin ii not aiiTBinat this totalfatto 
▼lew of perception. But ho cannot agree that thore la 
no proooea involved in paaeing from Heneing to percei¬ 
ving. Ho Ewa three dfetinct in termed late proceoEee. 
Even in flensing, according to him. the sense data are 
not given to the senses individually, bat are presented 
as a whole, "nio giVen sense-data are a compleit contain¬ 
ing oonatituenta, though not discerned as such in 
sensing. No diatinction is made among the primary 
qualities, such as its shape, motion, etc., nor among its 
secondary qualities, such as its oolonr, taste, etc. 

Both the primary and secondary qualities are sensed 
together forming one sensa-dsta. Sensing, according to 
the Siddhantin, is purely a work of the sensee, and 
gdv^ us a vague, indeterminate and non-conceptual form 
of knowledge. We have herein a knowledge of the 
mere being of the sense-data. What is given by the 
sensee is taken up by thecTtta, one of thefour internal 
organs, which splits u p the senee-daia presented as a 
whole progressively into their constituents. At any 
point when the oitta is active certain constituents are 
brought before it, while the reat remain as an indetermi¬ 
nate complex. The constituents that are presented to it 
being insufScient to decide in faVour of one among 
many objects to which they might equally belong the 
citta is in an attitude of reflection with a view to know 
to what object the given eense-data belong. From 
memory it finds that such and such sense-data belong to 
Boch and such objects. ’ Thus the citta Is in a state of 
conjecture making guesses of the form that the thing 
presented may be a pot , a piece of cloth, etc., *Tben 

1. R.B, ppa 171,172 and 255 - ■ Atraporikalarin^ 
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there » the procosee ef doubt of the m&naa, - anolbOT of 
the four iDteroal organs - in the form that tbe proaented 
object IS oithor a pot, or a piece of cloth. 'Tbisio 
followed up bj the attitude of perceptual dispooitiou of 
ahaukara, - tbo third of the four internal organa, which 
rises, as it were, to make assuranoe of tiie prseented 
ohjeot. At last, the fourth internal organ, buddhi, 
functiona. 'fbeSuddbi is reaponeible for theoomple* 
tion of tbe perceptual proceaa. It baa discriminatory 
powers, aod breaks asunder the remaining indetormi- 
□ate tnaea of presented aanaerdata, and rnnk*^ full 
assurance of the object presented. The difference 
batweec perceptual dbpostvioo and perceptual asBuraoce 
lies in the fact that the subject enters as a predominat* 
ing constituent in the former, while the object is the 
important factor in the latter. One ie said to perceive 
an object if he makes an assurance of the abject 
presented. Tbe buddhi which makes perceptual 
assarance oompletee the peroeptua] proceea. Thus 
according to the Salve Siddhantin, the three proceesm 
of conjecture, doubt and perceptual dispoaition lie 
between pure sensing and determinate peiception. 

In tbe case of perception of distant objects 
in bright eunlight and of near objects in dim light, 
all these five ptocessea are perceptibly distinct. Bat 
ordinarily when attention is directed to a woll'illunii* 
nated near-object, we ate aw ate of one prooees only, 
that is, the process of perception. For as soon as 
tbe sense-data are preeeoted as a whole, wo have 
simply the procees of perceptual con^iouaness. Tbo 
intermediate processes-conjeotore, doubt and peroep- 
tual disposition - together with the initial process of 

1, d.B. pps 170 and 2S5 - ’ ahankaram oruppa^- 
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HSDiiitififdo Got fiMm to t&kfl pt&co. But, BOGOtding to 
theSiddhSntiQ, eaob of the^ processes is distinct, and 
contnbaiea its own aharo towards the perceptioa of an 
object. The reason why they are not perceptibly ©ioar 
ia the fact that their times of duration are not great 
enough. Thus the passage from setiaing seose'data 
to peroeptiou is by way of the three intermediate 
processes. The perceptual act ia above conjecture and 
doubt. Aa auoh it is an unqueatiouing and uudoubting 
act. eveu as sensing ia. Just as sensing is effortless, so 
is perception of well—illtinuuated near objects effonleas ; 
for the intertnediate processes are of very abort duration 
so much BO they appear to be non'existent. 

(hr) SeBse-dsta and Matter. 

The neit problem to be considered ia the relation of 
aense-data to the material thing whose data they are. 
It ia a fact that what we directly ohserre is non© other 
than senae^data, such aa colou r—patches, resiatauc© 
sounds, tastes and smells. But the supposed contents 
of the raaterial world are different from iheae. It is 
said to consist of material objects constituted of atoma 
or electrona. neither of which seem to have colour 
resistance, taste, or Bmeli, How then la knowledge of 
such objects obtained 7 

Evidently these objects must have some kind of 
correlation with sense-data, and knowledge can be had 
only through this correlation. But a correlation can be 
ascertained when the correlated objeota are constantly 
found together. In the present case, one term of the 
correlation^ense-data -18 the only one held by all 
philosophers alike to be always found, Neither the 
second term of correlation, nor the relation of correlation 
itself seems to be found. Thus there is a diflfculty 
remaining to be solved. The eolntion is simple. It is 


agreed by at] phitoeopbers that otir ksowledge of the 
material world is entirely beaed upon our obeertattoo of 
maoroscopic objects - tablee, apples, books etc., - and their 
sense-data, it is a fact that our knowledge of macro* 
scopio objects ara inferred therafronii Now raaoroacopic 
objeote can be found ; and the correlation between them 
and their sense-data can be ascertained. Bnt wbat is 
the nature of macroscopic objects i Are they physical 
or mental ? Philosophers differ among themselves as 
to their view of macroecopio objects. The idealists urge 
that they are mental ? The naive realists regard them 
as physical. The Siddhantin agrees with the naive 
realiets in considering them physical. Then the problem 
comes to the fore as to the kind of correlation between 
the object of perception and its eenee-data. The 
Siddhantin holds the view that every material object is 
wholly composed of seDsibilia. 

According to the Siddhantin, the senee*data have the 
relation of tidatmya (identity) to the material objects 
whose data they are. Co tear-patches, resietancee, sound e. 
tastes and smells are as much material as the material 
object to which they belong. The material object is no 
substrate of qualities which axe insubstantial but is 
constituted of qualities that areas substantial as the 
object itself. The relation between the sensibilia and 
the material objeet which is made up of them is known 
as the gu^a - gul^i - bhava sambandba. There is no 
gutji without gup^. The gupis or sensibilia viewed 
collectively is the material object. When eenaed indivi* 
dually they remain merely as gapas or seueibilia. The 
Siddhantin'a thesis that every material object-guj|^ - is 
wholly eompoeed of sensibilia - gupde - deserves to be 
examined with reference to (a) Variations in Form and 
Size of the same object looked at from poiiita equidietant, 
or at various dietancee from the object, (b) Illusory 


objects, rad {o.) Double VUion and comptete Hailuci* 
aatioQ. 

(a} Nature cf Form aud Size ef objects viewed 
from various poiote* 

It ia a well known fact that a rupee coin, when 
looked at perpendicularly lo its plane surface, preaente 
the appearance of a circle. When the same coin ia 
looked at from pointa equidistant from the centre of the 
coin, we get elliptical forms of various degrees. All 
these forma are sense-data. To the Siddhantin, who is 
a ^liat, they most all beSong to the object, the rupee* 
coin, Hs membera to group. Again the circular form 
preeented does not maintain a fixed radius. Jt appears 
to diminiab in eiais as the point from which the object 
is viewed is increaBed. The rupee coin seents to poesess 
an infinite number of sizes as well at one and the same 
time. Thus the Siddhantin has to admit that a material 
object is conetituted of contrary sensibilia - different 
forms and siaes. This admission, if made, will seriously 
impair his reputation as aphitoaopher, for itia againat 
common‘senae to attribute more thau one form and one 
sue to an object at a time. After all a aystem of 
philosophy is not worth a atraw if men of common- 
sense, one and ail refuse to endorse it. Bui yet serious 
reflection will make it clear that the Siddh an tin's 
doctrine of an object having multi-forms and multi- 
aisee, at one and the asme time is not opposed to 
oommon sense. The Siddhfcotin believes in Sva-rupa- 
lak^pu (essential characteri sties) and tafastba laic 
jHa (accidental characteristics) aa belonging to objects. 
One form and one size only can belong to an object 
inthnsically at a time. These and theae only can enter 
into the avarupa lak^apa of the object. The other 
forms and sizes of the objeote are sitrlnsio, and 
formite ta^slha lak^apa. Thus it would seem that 
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e’very fybjeet has, as Prof. a. N. Whitehead holds, two 
cbaTacteriatrca, The ore is what charBoterizss it simpli' 
oiler, aod forTTiB a part of its E^arupa lakra^; the 
other is what characteHses'it from a place being its 
tatastha laksatja, The form and eiae that characterise 
an object sitnpliciter ie taken to be the standard form 
and size of the object. The other forms and sizra are all 
ebaracteristice that qualify the object from various 
places and equally belong to the object. The eensin^ of 
these latter forme and sizes as well can never be wrong. 
But yet the perception of the circular rupee coin aa 
elliptical is a case of error. Here the error is due to the 
faulty eye which presents a characteristic that qnatffies 
an ohjsct from a place as that which qualifies it simpli* 
citer. In the case of the appearance of convergencie of 
parallel rails too, tbs breadth between the rails apiKar 
to decrease as the distanoe from which the rails are seen 
increases. This too is due to tbs faulty eye which is 
unable to discriminate between what qt]ah'fii>s an object 
from a place from what qualifies it Bimpliciter. 

(h) niiiMry Objects 

Illusory objects present a difficulty of no mean 
order to the Siddhantin. When one mistakes a rope 
for a snake, the senHe-data preeented are those of the 
rope, and yet what is perceived is the snake. How can 
the 8ense«datB of the rope give a perception of a snake r 
Even if the sense d ata presented be coraison both to a 
rope and to a snake, there cannot be a pcroeptioTt of a 
snake. At the utmost, there will be a doubt as to 
whether the object perceived ie a rope or a snake. This 
difficulty can be got over thns: certain oharaoterislice, 
such as bent form, length, etc., which are common both 
to a rope and to a snake are some of the senee*dBta 
presented. In addition to these the speeifie obaracter 
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of taotion which {Qualified the sDsko Blmplioitar is 
perceived in dim light as a characierietic that quaJifies 
the object presented-the rope. The faulty eye loses 
Bight of the fact that the character of motion does 
DOt qualify the object presented-the rope - eimpliciter, 
but only from a place; hence there is the illOBion, 
Thus the eense'data sensed are real; sc are the rope 
presented and the snake perceived. The UJueiou con* 
sists in regarding the rope as a anake, 

{c) DoqUs Visleo Bod Complete Hallucinatioa. 

Id the case of double vision, such aa the one 
obtained when one presses his eye-balh the presented 
object is one only - the candle - but what are perceived 
are two candles. Evidently there are two groups of 
sense'data. One group can be said to actually belong to 
the candle s'mpliciter in the relation of member to 
group; the other groupcaunot belong to the candle in 
the same sense; for it appears to belong to a second 
caudle which, however, disappears when the pressure 
to which the eye ball is subjected ia released. Thus the 
phenomenon of double vision leads the Siddbsutin into 
difficulties. 

A careful examination of the problem will prove to 
us that even double vision does not helie the Siddbaotiu. 
Both the groups of sense-^ata actually belong to the 
real candle which is the one presented in the relation of 
members to group. The first set enters into the avariipa 
lak^aija of the candle, and charactemes its aimpliciter 
giving us the perception of the real candle. The second 
set forms the Utaatha laksaqa of the candle, and 
characterizes it from a place. The eye that is pressed 
dislocates the second group of senss-data, and sees it as 
though it Were character]zing a second candle simpllolter. 
Thus the faulty eye by way of the first group of 
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96nse->dftta, perceives the oandle whereit is, and by way 
of tbe second group sees a candle where it is not. Yet in 
as much as both the real candle and the apparent candle 
are grou ps of sensibilia which are real, there is no reason 
to doubt the reality of either candle. It is true that the 
apparent candle does not persist nhen the cause of its 
appearance - the preasure of the eye-ball ~ is removed. 
Yet it is not e mental construction, made up of the 
stuff of the miod. It is as much matenal as the 
real candle; yet the error in due to the mistaken 
apprehension that the objects presented are two, and it 
is the faulty eye that ia responsible for such an 
apprehension. In com piste hallucination also, as in the 
case of the apparent candle, ws see an object where it is 
not. The visionary object is all the same as real as the 
wild sense-data that make up its being; the error of 
hallucination is due to the faulty eye which, after dis¬ 
locating the sense-data belonging to various real objects, 
perceives them as belonging to a siogle coherent thing, 
the visionary object. Thus it will be seert that the 
Siddhloltn’s theory that every materia! object is wholly 
composed of sensihilia is adequate enough to explain the 
phenomena of multi-forms and maUi-sizes of an object, 
illusion and complete hallucination. 

(v) J)ef ini ties of Perceptica. 

'Perception is, according to Sivajhina Yogi, the 
jdana Sakti of the Itman which has a doubt free, error¬ 
less knowledge other than doubt, error and memory, 
but always preceded by Ntrvik alpa jfianam and followed 

I, S,S,S. pp 8 - ‘ nirvikarpavuparvalt tanakhu munna- 
kakkopte aiyavutjarvum viparitavui^ar- 
vuminri vital yapkalai nereyari vata-^ 
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by an inquit^ the naannerof saTikalpa. Acoord* 
itig to tbe Pauskara Agama, perception is the itma 
oit'iakti 'which contacts objects through its sensw Both 
SiTajnana Yogi and the author of the Pauskara Xgama 
agree that perception is the jii&naSakti of the iimanas 
conditioned by certain factors *Bnt Sivagra Yogi, in 
identifying perception with valid knowledge as well as 
with the instrument of obtaining valid knowledge, 
appears to differ with both, The difference is not real as 
be does not mean a different thing. According to Saiva 
Siddhanta the Saktl and its atman bold the relation of 
gupa - gui^ibbiva. Knowledge being a quality of 
the atman, there is no difference of opinion in bolding 
the view that perception is some Form of knowledge. 
Hence it can be concluded that SivRgra Yogi does not 
materially differ with either. Now if what is stated 
about perception in the Pauskara Agama be taken to be 
the definition of perception, there would be no way 
of eTcluding doubt, error, memory and even in¬ 
ference and verbal testimony from perception. For all 
these can be identified with the jfiana dakti of the 
atman which contacts objects through the senses, 

* But the Pauskara Agama rejects doubt, error and 
memory as apramapas and accepts perception, in¬ 
ference, verbal testimony and presumption ae the only 
independent meane of knowledge. So long as percep¬ 
tion is held to he a prama^a, doubt, error aud memory 
get automatically rejected ; and there is no neceesity to 
speak of perception as something other than doubt, 
error and memory. So the statement in the Pauskara 

1. P.B, pp 5S8 Cioohakterarthasamyoga tyaksamind r[ 
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Agama seems to be correct as far ae perception is spoken 
of as a pramii^a and is identified with the atroa cit- 
^kti which contacts objects through the aenees, Yet 
when treated as the definition of perception there is the 
fault of the definition being too wide, as it includes 
inference and verbal testimony as well. In tbeee 
circumstances-it behoves us to take what is said of 
perception in the PaufKara Agama as a mere descrip* 
tion, not as a definition. 

Further, it would appear from the 80 called defi* 
nition that sense'obiect contact ie essential for peroep- 
tion. 'But the author of the Pauskara Agama, in hie 
classifioation of Perception into three kinds, speaks of 
indriyanta^oi'una nirapek^a pratyakqa which funo- 
tions without the antahkarsQaa (aanaea). Thus it would 
appear that sense object contact is not at all necessary 
for all kinds of perception, at least for indriy^tah* 
karai^a nirapek^ pratyak^ which is a kind of trans* 
cendental perception corresponding to the alaukika 
pratyakqa of theNaiyiyikas. The other two kinds of 
Pratyak^aa treated oo in the Pau^kara Agama. namely, 
the indriyasSpek^a pratyak^ and the aotahkara^a 
Bapekyi pratyak^, remind us of the laukika pratyak^a 
of the Haiyayikas, For the one the senee-object contact 
is very essentiaU the other requires the functioning of 
the antabkaraijaa without the senses. Therefore when 
the author of the Pau^kara Agama speaks of perception 
aa the atma oit-4akti which contacts objects through the 
senscB. we have to take it that be is defining indriya 
pratyakqa (sense perception}, not perception in geueraL 
It cannot be said that he is unaware of the nature of 
perception, for be hits the light mark when he says 
that contact of the cif“6ftkti is an essential condition for 
perception. Even in sense-peroeption the impoitanca 
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Uie coQtttot of the oit-^kti is taoitlj admitted by 
him when he eaye that the aeoee-^bject contact ie 
oeiseseary, but ia not the sole condition for it. 

' Now the character of immediacy of peroeption ia 
well brought out ia the definition of perception by 
Sivajfiana Yogi in his commentary to the Sivajnana 
Siddhiyar, and by SivigraYogi in his Sivagra Bhi^yam, 
But the author of the Pauqkara Agama has gravely 
Omitted it. Yet Sivagra Yogi !e not abo?a btame in hia 
definition of perception. * For in hia commentary to the 
Sivajfiina Siddbiyir be apeaks of perception as a donbt- 
freet errorleea knowledge other than doubt, error and 
memory, but always preceded by nirvikalapa jnanam. 
and followed by an inquiry in the savlkalps way. This 
definition, if accepted as true, will be too wide, since 
inferenoe and verbal testimony too will have to be 
inoluded in peroeption. So Sivagra Yogi appears to be 
wrong, and may be blamed for giving such a definition. 
Yet there eeema an escape for him in that be is but 
interpreting Arngandi Sivacariyar as a oommentator. 
But the fact is that Sivajrtina Yogi too ia an interpreter 
of Aru^andi Sivicariyar. If it were poesJble for Siva- 
jnanaYogi to interpret Aruoandi SivScariyar true to 
facta, why did not SivigraYogi too do the same f If 
the relevant lines in Arui^andi's poem did not admit 
of a correct interpretation, why did not the latter point 
it out in hia commentary T Yet we know for certain 
that Sivagra Yogi is fuLiy acquainted with the Import' 

1. g.B.S. pp fi. S.B.S. pp IDS. 
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Ance of the character of imtoediacy of peroeption as ib 
evidenced in hie Siva^ra Bhisyam. It ie difficatt to 
reconcile the inconBistenciee and contradict ion a in the 
two works. It may be that Sivagra T?ogi, as a commen¬ 
tator of Sivaprina Siddhiyir, is not a clear thinker, 
Hla powers seem fully developed when be wrote Sivagra 
BbSsyam, Further, it may be of interest to know that 
Arui^andi Sivaciriyar brings out the character of 
mediocy as ac essential featare of inference.* Uaturally 
SivajHana Yogi reads ioto the lines on perception the 
character of immediacy - a character op posed to mediacy 
- as an essential element of perception. Aru^andi 
BLvacariyar cannot be found fault with for not having 
expressly stated this character. For it is in the way of 
a poet to be terse and brief; and Aru^andl, as a poet, 
has done bis part. U is the commentator that has to 
interpret him correctly. The credit of correct interpre' 
tation falls on the Bhoulders of Stvajfiana Yogi of 
multifarious talents. Both Sivagra Yogi and the author 
of Ban^kara Agama seem to have been infiuenced by 
the Nyaya-Vaise^ika doctrines. 

' According to Gautama, the author of tho Nyaya 
Sutr^, the knowledge produced by the sense-object 
contact, when not subject to error when not expressible 
by words, and when definite, is called peiiception. 
* Vatsyayana analyses the causes of perception in detail. 
He says that in every perceptual situation the self 
unites with the mind, the mind with the sense, and the 
sense with the object. According to him, the sense* 
object contact is not the only cause of perception. There 
are others as well, namely, tbeself-mind contact and 

1. tl.S.G^.eutra44 pp lb. Xaiiriyarthasamnikarsotpannam 
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tbe mind^flenao contaci. YatOaatama Hpeaks of tfae 
boubo objocl contact only. Vat^jyayana dot^ not find 
faolt with the author of tho Nyaya Sutr^ for giving 
only one cause of perception. On the other hand, ha 
«>mpUiiients him for having brought out the idea of 
eense-obieot contact in hia dednition. Whereas tho 
self-tnind contact is common to perception, inference, 
etc. he urges that the mind^aenee contact, and the 
aense object contact are peculiar characteriatice of 
perception. Yet in the dehnition we have only the 
sense-object contact, not the mind-dense contact. A 
partiality for the aense-objeoi contact is explained away 
by the fact that a definition need not contain mention 
of ait the distinctive features of the thing defined. The 
mention of any one character that serves to d ieti nguieh 
a thing from others would suffice. The sense- object 
ooDtaot is as good a diatinoLive mark as the mind-sense 
contact, and the inoluaion of this feature in the defini¬ 
tion is said to enhance the value of the definition. 
Again, Vatsyayana regards the apprehension by the 
soul of pleasure, pain etc., as cases of perception. It is a 
fact that there is no sense-object contact in such appre> 
hensione. Hence the definition of perception by 
Gautama needs to be revised to include these as well. 
Vatsyayana seems to be against such a revision, and 
teaches us a doctrine foreign to Gautama. Tho mind is 
regarded by him as a seuse organ, though it differs 
from the other sense-organs in that it is immaterial, 
devoid of any quantise, and operates on all objects 
without being constrained to specific ones, Thus 
according to Vatsyayana, the sense-object contact is a 
necessary condition for all kinds of perception including 
the appreheneioit by the soul of pleasure, pain, etc. 
' Prasastapada too defines perception as that which ia 

1. P,B.U. pp 94 - ’ Tatrek^mak^am pratityotpadyate 
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produced by the sense-object contact, AcoordiDg lu 
him, there are tiir sense-organs, namely - the eyoi the 
ear, the nose, the mouth, the skin and the mind. 
Pleasure, pain, etc., are perceived by the contact of the 
se{f with the mind tehlcii re regarded as a sense-organ. 
Thus both Vatsrayann and Praaastapada have empha¬ 
sised upon the importance of the factors of sense-objeGt 
contact in perception. The Syncretist school, however, 
appears to be nearer the truth regarding the pheno¬ 
menon of perception, Annam Bhatta, in dehning 
perception as the knowledge produced by the Bena^' 
object contact, does not go beyond Qautaraa. ' Visva* 
natha Paicanana speaks of perception as knowledge 
which is born of the sennes. and whose immediate cause 
is senae-ohjeot contact- * With Kesava Misru perception 
is the instrument of direct right knowledge. Accord* 
ing to him, a cognition is direct if it is produced by the 
agPTWV of the sense organs. * Onngesa appeara to see 
the flaws in the definition of perception of Gautama 
and Prasastapida, and defines perception as direct 
apprehension. It is further stated that perception is 
knowledge who?B instrumental cause is not knowledge. 
Whereas inference, verbal testinaony and comparison 
involve respectively previous knowledges of premisee, 
consistency and similarity, perception ie produced by a 
sense-organ which is not knowledge. 

The Siddhantin fully agrees with Gahgesa in 
regarding perception aa direct apprehension, but cannot 
accept the view that it is produced hy the sense-object, 

1. T,8.A. pp 45 - ' Bvam saranikarMjanyam ioinam 

pratyak|am 

2. KS.W. pp 27- ' Tndriyajam jMnam pratyakwin 

3. T.B,K- pp 5 - •SaksS^tkaripramiikaraimm 

pratyak^m 



eotitoct. Th® S^cretistsehAor, together with the Biicient 
and TTiodern IfaiyayikSs and Vai^Hcas, makes the 
fundamental miatake of thlnklns* that knowledge can 
be produced by the sense-object con tact. How can 
the contact of two material thirds, such as the seuBe 
and the object, produce knowledge which is tmmatenat. 
Aocordlnd to the Biddhantin, the eoRoition termed as 
perception is a character of the atman, manifested 
under certain fK)ndftions, such as sense-object contact 
€ftc The Svddhantin's doctrine fs in consonance with 
the oommon-BOnse view, and is to be preferred as it 
does not coerce ns to conceive of immaterial thiufts as 
being born of Tnateria] objects, 

TheSankhyaa too define perception in terma of 
sense-object contact. ' According to the SniikhTa 
Karlka, perception is definite cognition through that 
which bears upon each particular object. * Vicaspati 
Miara thinks that the sense in contact with the 
object is that which bsaTS upon particular ohjeota. 
Thus with him. pprceptinn is a modification of the 
mind which gives definite cognition of objects effected 
by the sense'object contact, * According to the 
Sankhya Sutras, perreption is that cognition which 
results from the connexion with objects and which givee 
us their forms, Aniruddha opin^ that the above 
definition of perception may be treated either as 
applying to external pencention only, or as including 
as well the non-external perception of the Togin who 
is abis to see objects ppinote in time and place from him. 
The Togin who has attained supernatural powers can 

1. T.TC. Kanka 5 pp 9 - * Prativi^ayadhyavasiyo 

drstam 

S. Ibid pp 9 & 10 

3. Sutra 89 -'Tat sambaddham eat tadikarol- 

leki vijfiSnam tat prat^akmm ’ 
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have immediate conaection witb things in the form *of 
their causes. 'VijuanaBhlkfiLi tooagre^ with Aniruddba 
in hie interpretatioo of the definition of perception in 
the Sadithya Sutras. The Yoga system as well holds a 
einuiar view of perception. ‘For Vyisa thinks that 
perception is a modilicatioo of the mind which cr^nizes 
mainiy hy means of sense impressions the particularity 
of an object which is of the nature of both generic and 
specific qualitiee. 

A modification of the mind which is material wilL 
itself be material’ Since perception is accepted by the 
Saukhya and Yoga systems as a modificatjon of the 
rnind^ they cannot escape from the fault of regarding 
it as materia!. No stretch of imagination can compel 
us to consider perception as material or physical. Even 
the Adhyiea Vada which they bring forward to explain 
the phenomenon is out of date, and is unsatisfactory. 
Perception ie rather psychical, and belongs to the spirit. 
The Siddhantto is right in bolding the view that it 
belongs to the spirit and spirit alone, and that it is 
manifested only under suitable cotiditions. 

*The Mimimsak^ put forward the view that per¬ 
ception is borit of the buddhi on the contact of the senses 
of man with existent objects. The Naiyayikiis object 
to the above state men t as a definition on the ground 
that it is over-parvaaive, siace It will include erroneous 
knowledge as well within its compass. For even in 
error, they point out there is cx>ntact of the sense-organs 
with existent objects. Xn the case of a mistaken appre¬ 
hension of a rope for a snake, the snake, though not pre¬ 
sent before one's eyes, is as much existent as the rope is. 

1. S. F. B. pps 4$ and 51). 

2. F.Y.S. pp 11, 

3. 8.D. pps 3.^ fifi. 
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The Bhat|» Sohoot, oa re presented by Firtha Sarathi 
Miera^ ie of opinion that the NaiyayitSs are unjust in 
their cnticism. For what is stated about perception ia 
a mere statement of fact, which informs ue that peroep* 
tion is notoonduoive as a means to ascertain dharma; 
it was never meant to be a definition. The Naiyayikas. 
according to him. have no reason to tear out a statement 
of fact from its CODte:xt and find fault with it as if it 
were meant to be a definition. The Bhattss however 
hold the view that perception hag to do with present 
objects. ' It ia valid koowiedge produced by the sense- 
object contact. 

The *Prabbakaras insist that perception is direct 
apprehension ; and direct apprehension is manifeetation 
of an object in its own form ; The form of an object ia 
its specific individuality. Thus according to the 
Frabhikaris. if an object is known by means of its 
specific iadividtiality. the apprehension is direct, and 
is called perception. *The Bhatt^ observe that the 
Prabbakar^ cannot maintain, in the light of their 
defioition of perception, that determinate cognition of 
an object ie direct. For even as io inference, from the 
probana such as soa^e etc,, the probandun fire etc., 
are cognized only in their relation to something else 
such as their classea. names etc, it k admitted by the 
Prabhikarls tbemgetvee that inference is indirect. iSo 
determinate cognitions too will become non~direck The 
Bbatt^ further urge that the Prabbakar^ cannot bring 

1 . M.ff, pp8: 'Tatra indriyasaunikar^jam prama^am 

pratyak^m.' 

2. F.B, pp 26; 'Sik^t pratiti^ pratyak^m; sdk^at 

pratitih gvarupa pratitih ; svasyaiva 

rupam evarupam 

Asad h a rauaru pam j ty arth ah/ 

M.N. pps 23, 24. 
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forwArd the Argument that in & determinate cogDitloo 
there is the cognition of an object in its own form 
(specific mdividuBlity)^ heeides its manifeatationa as 
related to something else (generic charactenetic}; for 
the same thing can bo said of inference as welJ. There¬ 
fore if the determinate cognition of an object ia held to 
be direct, there is no reason to regard inference as non¬ 
diroot. The Prabhnkaras do not seem to have anjr 
adequate answer to the above criticism. 

Both tbe 'Bhittis and Ihe PrabhSkaras admit that 
knowledge is a charaoteriatic of the atman^ manifested 
under certain conditions. Thej' do not err, like the 
Kaiyayikas, by making knowledge--a psychic pheno¬ 
menon - an effect of contact of two physical things, as 
the sense and the object. With them, mind ia also a 
sense. They accept the view that plrasnra, pain, etc., 
are also perceptible, the aense involved being the nsind* 
Yet the Siddhantin le not eatisHed with the definition 
of perception as advanced by them, for they have not 
brought out in their definitiona the fact that perception 
is a charaoteriatic of the atman. Further, according to 
the Siddhantin, both the definitions apparently suffer 
from a confusion of thought regarding the distinctive 
factors of valid experiential knowledge. The Bhattae 
and the Prabbikargs alike are making what they 
style pramaQa do duty for prama or pramiti. With 
the Siddhantin, however, perception ie only a vyan- 
jaka, not a pramiti^. Yet it is called a pramipa 
figuratively only. Credit ie due to the Siddhantin 
who does not identify even an apparent prama^a 
with what he terms pramiti. Though the Sid¬ 
dhantin ie opposed to the Mlmamsakas in their 
definition of perception, he sees certain elements of 
truth in them. For the importance of the sense-object 
contact in perception Is no lees seen by him than fay tlie 
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The PrabhaVaras too hhve Boniethinjr to 
thank the Siddbantin when he says that there ie direct 
apprehension in the pereeptnal act. 

The early A rhata are opposed to the Frabhakaraa, 
the latter Arbate and the Siddbantin in refrarding 
eenee* perception ae indirect apprehension 'Even 

Umaevfiti, the author of Tattvarthadhigama SutrSa 
d^ not a^m to hold a different view. According to 
pratnipa is of two kinds-parokna and Pretyaksa, 
Srense-perception comes under paraksa which is indirMt 
knowledge acquired by the soul, not by itself but 
through external agencies such as the senses and the 
mind, Even an u man a (inference), u pa m ana (comparison), 
agama (verbal testimony), arthgpatti 'presumption)' 
aambhava (probability) and abhava (non-existence), 
are not held to be separate eon rceg of know [edge, hut 
are included under paroksa, Unjasvati recognizes only 
two forms of paroksa-Mati and Sruta. Mati is 
knowledge of existing things, obtained through the 
senses and the mind, Sruta is knowledge of the things 
of the past, present and future, acquired through 
reasoning and study. It is interesting to note the fact 
that the term pratyakaa ia defined by Umasvati as 
direct knowledge acquired by the soul by itself, that ia, 
without the help of external agencies such as the 
senses. Three species of pratyaksa are given. The 
first i* Avadhi or knowledge of objects beyond the 
ephere of perception, Manahparyiya or the knowledge 
of another's thoughts is the second. The third is 
irevala or pure unalloyed absolute knowledge, 

‘ Siddhasdna. the Jaina pioneer on systematic logic 
rep resenting the views of the Svetambaraa included 

1. hIi.L, pps 169 and 170. ---- 

2, Ibid PPS 174,175. 
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ieinne'perception m praty^ak|&. Aoeoriliogt to him, 
pramlpa is of tno kinds-Frat^aksa (direct valid 
knowledire) and Parok^ {indirect valid knowledge). 
Pratyaksa ie classified into vyavaharika (pratical direct 
knowledfite) and paramirtbika (transcendental know¬ 
ledge), Paroksa too is of two kinds - AnumSna 
(inference) and eabda (verbal tafltimony). Sonae-percep- 
tion is held to be identical with vyavakirika - pratyak^ 
or knowledge obtained through the senses and the mind, 
Paramarthlka-pratysksa is called kevala ifilnam or 
ahaotute knowledge which arises on the perftot enligh¬ 
tenment of the soul, N'either the mind nor the senses 
take part in it. ’MaQtkya Nandi of the Digambara Sect 
also ctassiheB prsmapa into pratyak^ and parok^ and 
includes sense- perception under pratyaksa. ' Deva S^. 
who professes the Svetambara sect, divides vyava- 
harika-pratyaksa into two classes -Indriya-nibandhana 
(what is produced through eense^rgans) and Anindriya 
->nibandhanB (what does not arise through the sense- 
organs, but arises through the mind). The paramirtbika- 
pratyaksa is held to be two fold - Vikala (defective) 
and Bakala (perfect). The Vikala includes avadhi 
jainan] (limited knowledge) that is,knowledge of special 
objects which are not differentiated, and Manahparyaya 
or definite and clear knowledge of another's thought. 
Deva Suri differa with Siddhasena in including smarai;La 
(recollection). pratyabhijS a (recognition) and tarka (argu¬ 
mentation) as well under Parok^. Hemachandra seems 
to agree wholly with Deva Suri on the classification of 
vyavaharika-pratyak^, but not on that of paramar- 
th ika- pratyaksa. 

The Siddhintin regrets that both the earlier and 
the latter Arhats are confusing what should properly be 


1. M.T.L. pp 189. 
Z. Ibid pp 201. 
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oalkd vjr^jakaa (in&TiifmtoTB) with pramlt^ia. I3\e 
Arhftts admit tbatTya^'ftharika'pratyalcqa, be it iDdrije- 
nibaadhana or anindri^a-niliandhana, together with 
parokM jiianam do oot function in mokm (state of 
release^. It is also a fact that paramartbika^pratyak^ 
ia not obtained in the state of bondage of the JjTa 
Thus both vyavaharika-pratyaki|a and paramartfaika^ 
pratyak^ wei) ae parok^ jAanaiu are a?at; and 
what is an asat cannot be a prama^a or means of oogni' 
tioD, Furtber, the Arhats posit eentiency to the Jiva 
(soul), and atate that the latter acquires omniBcience 
when all impediments to knowledge are removed. 
Therefore it is alt the more necessary for them to 
consider that all the different forms of pratyaksa and 
parok^ joanams which are all asat are only vyaiijakas 
and not pramaQafi. Again the contention of Umasvati 
that Bense^peroeption is an indirect form of knowledge 
does not really deserve any orlticiem as the Arhats 
themselves have abandoned it, 

‘ The Buddhists object that the oaual definition of 
pratyekea (perception) as knowledge produced by the 
Bense-objeot contact is defective and nneattsfactory in 
many respects. In the first place, the defimtion locks 
the essential feature of every cognition - even a percep¬ 
tive cognition -< in being a new cognition, not as re^g- 
nition, Only the first moment of every cognitlciti can 
be new. Hence perception by the senses can be had at 
the first moment only. In tha succeeding moments, 
ideational elements such as name, genius etc., enter into 
the field, and deprive senes^ percept ton of its pnrity. It 
IB then no longer the knowledge of the avalak^Qa or 
bare partieular. According to the Buddhists, the 
character of cognition is such that one of the causes 
that produESB it is the o bject of cognition; and the 
1 . ^L. ppslisy 149] 
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fnQCtioa of prfttyakqa or ftetiee-perception stops with 
the mere noting of the presence of the bare particu|ar» 
To oonEtnict the image of the objeot, to associate the 
object with the name, to subsutne it under a genius, etc., 
are other functions, which follow sense-perception in 
its track. 

^This iawhy Acarya Dignaga describes pmtyak^a 
tseuse-perception) as free from mental conatructioa and 
as not connected with such characteristics as name, 
genus etc. However, he does uot give a full dehuilion 
of pratyak^a. * But DbarinakLrti, the author of Nyaya 
Bindu, defines pratyakaa as a valid meaDsof knowledge 
which is Qon-iilnsive. and at the same time free from 
mental constructions. Dharmottara, the commentator 
of Nyaya Bindu, reasons out that the use of the term 
abhranta tmeaniug illusive in the definition) becomes a 
superfluity if it refers to pratibbSsiki bhrluti (empirical 
illusion), since the idea of non<illusivenee6 in this sense 
IB already contained in the couoaption of pratyak^ as 
a praraaija (means of valid knowledge). He is however 
of opinion that the use of the term can be reconciled if 
what is meant by Dharmakirti is mukhya-vibhrama 
(transcendental illusion). Thus Dharmakirti, in the 
view of Dharmottara, eeems to hold that pratyak^a or 
pure sense'perception has to do with the Ultimate 
Beatity or the uncognizable thing • in * itself. 

The Siddhiintin feels that the Buddhists have 
reduced Pratyak^ (perception) to the level of a pare 
sensation, devoid of any meaning. The importance 
of the element of meaning in perception has been 

1. F.S. pp : ' pratyak^m kalpanapodham 

namajatyadyaaamyutam. 

2, N.B, ppll: ' Tatra kalpanapodham abb ran tarn 

pratyak^m.'' 
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recognised by a majority of thinkera, both Weotern 
and Raetern; and yet Buddhism denies even the 
presence of this element. A perception or a sensation 
containing no elements of meaning ia a pure abstraction 
which baa no counterpart in the objective world. 
Further, perception ia a process of cognition. Its object 
should be a cognizable thing. Therefore it is seif- 
contradictory to assert that perceptioa which is a 
knowing process has as its object of cognition an 
uncognizable thing*in-itself. Thus the Buddhist theory 
of perception does not stand to reason. 


‘ The Advaita Yedantins define pratyak^a (percep¬ 
tion) as that which is the distinctive oansa of valid 
perceptual knowledge j and valid pei-ceptuai knowledge 
is, they urge, nothing but consoiouBness. When a 
problem is raised that consciousness which has no 
beginning cannot be produced, and hence can have no 
distinctive cause, they say that though conecioueneea 
bae no beginning, what manifests it, i.e., the peyohosis 
of the internal organ has a beginning; and the 
paycboeie being a determinant of knowledge is figura¬ 
tively called by them knowledge, * According to 
Advaita there are three kinds of cotieciousness - Ti^ya 
caitanya (content consciousness), Pramiija caitanya 
(cognitive consciousness) and pramitr caitanya 
(cognizer-coosoiousness). Of these, the first is defined 
by the object of perception, the second by the 
peycbosia of the internal organ and the third by the 
internal organ itaelf. The Advaitins see perceptual 
nature both in the object cognized and in the cognition 
itself. The perceptual character of a cognition with 
respect to any aspect of it is characterised by the 


1 . 


2 . 


T,P.D. pp 7 - 
Ibid pp 12, 


* tatra pratyak^pramikaranam prat- 
yak pram apam 
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noU'difforence of tbd pfiychosis'd^flD^-ooTjsciouBncss 
with the oonsciousne&g defined by the obioot, which ts 
present end competent for the eense through which the 
perception is made. Bat the perceptoality present in 
the content oonniats in the nonnliffereuce of thflcontent> 
conaciousnees with the cogni^er'ConscioiiBnesa. To the 
objection that there cannot be non'difference of the 
content-consuiouenees with the cog^nizer-conacioaanesa 
in the case of perceptions of the form ' I see a pot etc., 
on the ground that there is an experience of difference 
in the cognition, the Advaitins eay that by non-differ¬ 
ence they do not mean oneness ; but what they assert is 
the fact that that the content has no reality oTcr and 
above that of the con tent-defined consciousness which 
is one with the cognizer-defined consciouBnesa in percep¬ 
tion. This is why they urge that the perceptibility of a 
content consists in its sense-competence when it has no 
reality other than that of thecognisser-defined-oonsei- 
ouatiess qualified by a psychosis of the internal organ 
getting a form of the content itself. The above state¬ 
ment is tme aa regards the perceptibility of the cootent 
of both valid and invalid peroeptnal Jcnowledgsa. To 
confine its applicability to valid perceptual knowledge 
only the Advaiiins qualify the word 'content' by the 
word ‘unsnblatedIn this sense, the knowledge of 
Brahman only can bo valid with the AdyaitiriB as the 
emptiicai world gets anblated by the cognition of 
Brahman. But yet empirical knowledge is held to be 
valid within its own universe of thought as it is not 
sublated therein. 

The Siddbantin ts not convinced of the Advaitin's 
theory of perception which advocates a doctrine of 
psychological reatiem combined with metaphysical 
idealism. It is a fact that tbo Advaitins accept tbe 
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objectivity of reference in perception. Wlint the 
Siddbantin cannot understand ie bow an appear¬ 
ance--Buoh is the oniverBe of tnind and matter with the 
Advaftina - jzete objectified. The explanation that the 
em pineal world ie aeubjfictive creation of Tevara Salcei 
who is no other than Brahman or pure ronRCioueness as 
qualified psr accidenn by inSya is hifrbly unsatififaotory 
and is not convincing. Further, the Siddhantin feels 
that the distinction made between valid perceptual 
knowledfre and delusive knowledge on the basis of the 
workability of each is more pragmatic and less epistemo- 
logical. For the intrinsic natures of tmth and error lie 
pot in the fact that one is workable and the other 
non-workable any more than that one is palatable and 
the other unpalatable. Often truth is found to be 
irksome and unpalatable to many; and what is work¬ 
able mav not contain the essence of truth. The Corpus¬ 
cular Theory of light that Was once workable has had 
its dav and is no longer held to be true. What is true 
is true for ever, and cannot become an error iater. What 
gives us truth is valid knowledge and not what is work¬ 
able, If iinsublatedness be taken to be the charac- 
terietiCB of valid knowledge, truib will depend for 
its truth more on the capacity of the percipient's genfna 
for exhausting all possihiMtiee of the means of sublation 
than on its own nature. The pragmatic trend of the 
definition of valid perception of the Advaitin shows bis 
helpless position of his metaphysical idealiem as 
combined with bia payoh ological realintn. 

The ViSlstadvaitins uae the words pratyaksa 
spumlna and sgama both in tbes«*nse nf a pramiine 
fmeana of valid cognitionl and in the sense of prama 
(valid cognitionV Nigaraantha Maha Deaika in bia 
Nygyp parisoddbi uses the word pratyaksa in the 
aecoud eensa when he saya that pratyakpa ia directly 
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apprehended vahdj knowledges. So, as a means ^of 
cognition pratyaiti^ according to him, what 
generates directly apprehended raiid knowledge ; and 
valid knowledge is knowledge ae is consonant with 
actual experience, isrinivaea, the author of Yatindramata 
Uipika, is also of the same view aa Nigamaniha Maha 
Uesika, Now the de&mtion given of perception appeam 
to have the fault of ativyapti lover< pervasion). For 
eiorti (memory) too generates directly apprehended 
knowledge, iSriaivasB appears to be aware of thla flaw 
in hia dennltion when he proceeds to justify hie dehni- 
tion on the ground that smrti being dependent on 
aamskira (residue left of previous experienoe) is 
involved in perception, and does not constitute a direct 
means of cognition, fhe author of Prameya Sahgraha 
is of opinion that pratyak^ is immediate experience. 
Now immediate experience can be had of delusive 
perception as well. Therefore, the Siddhantin feele that 
the autlior of Prameya Sangraha has merely given 
the generic nature of pratyak^ and not its speciiio 
character. Garadavi^nu Misra speaks of pratyak^as 
valid knowledge of objects not remote in time or place 
to the percipient. L'he atom in front of us is not remote 
in time or place and we can have valid knowledge of 
it. Yet it is not peroepiion but mference that yields us 
cognition of it. Varadavignu Miera seems to be aware 
of this fact when he further qualifies his statement by 
addiug that what he means by the phrase ' objects uqt 
remote in time or piece * is that there should be a clear 
manifostation of the object. There is ambiguity in the 
use of the word ' clear *. There ia no scientific precision 
in its meaning. So the meaning is specified by the 
explanation that olearnese consists in the iliumination 
pf on object in its speoific form. 
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Tbo Siddbintfn queations the Tisi^tad'fftltinBi wbftt 
U it th&t generates directly apprehended Talid know¬ 
ledge. It mtiat be either a substance, or a quality] or 
an action. To the Siddbantin, a quality or an action 
is a phase of substance and is noo'diffeient from it. 
The Slddbanttii therefore bolds the view that pratyak^ 
as a means of cognition is none other than the ifiina 
sakti of theatman working with the evolutesof may a 
as its accessaries of knowledge. Ha cannot any-how 
agree with the VtSi^tadvaitins that theatman can have 
pratyak^ in its mulcti nilai {liberated state); for, 
according to the Salva Siddbantin, pratyak^, anamana 
and agama are the three forms of pasa Ininam which 
have their domain in the petta nilai (state of bondage) 
of the atman. In the mulct) ntlai, however, they remain 
un manifest. 

(vi) Classtficatioa of Perceptioo. 

'The Saira Siddbantin classifies Perception into 
the following fouroJasaes - Indrtya Pratyak^, Manasa 
Pratyak^, Svavedana Pratyak^a and Yogi Pratyak^, 
’Of tbeee, the nature of indriya pratyak^ is considered 
first. According to the Siddbaatin, the atman'e esseD' 
tiai nature ilea in the cognition of itaeif. When it tries 
to perceive objects of the empirical world, the cU-sakti 
which has the relation of t^stmya (identity) with the 
stman, and which is of tbe form of knowledge of 
objecte, is disturbed at a point and exerts tbrough that 
point an mtelligBnt control over (1) The Jnanendriyas 
(senses), (2) The Bhiites (grosa elements) such as fire, 
etc., which in association with the eense-A are useful to 
them as manife stors of objects, and (3) the Tanraatras 

8.8.8. pp 9 stanza 4. ^ 
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tnidimentar^ elementa) BQch as mpa, rasa, which 

have the raiation of avinibhava Cuniveraai concomi> 
taace) with the bbutns being tbeir material causes. It 
then tnakea use of these three namely^ the j&aneDdrijaa, 
the bbiitas and Che tanmatras as accessaries of know- 
ledge, and has direct apprehension of the five objects 
of perception, viz., sabda, sparea, rupa, rasa and gandha. 
If auob an apprehension ia free from doubt and 
error and la not BBsociated with the faotora name, 
generic nature etc., we have what is called indriya 
pratyaksa. In this type of pratyak^ we merely 
apprehend the being of the objeots of perception, 
sabda elc, in a nirrikalpa (Indeterminate) way. 
Herein the gut^as (qaalities) matiifeeted by the various 
senses are perceived without any comparison or corre¬ 
lation among them. We merely apprehend them in an 
unrelated manner. We do not see them as related to an 
object any more than aa related to each other. The 
Buddhi which distinguishes the ooe from the other does 
not function ; and hence memory is not called to the aid. 
Sivajtiana Yogi seems to think that there are four 
Bourcee of error in this form of pratyak^ ; first, there 
are the errors duo to defective seoBee such as colour 
blindness and seeing double; secondly, there are thoeo 
due to the bhutas such as want of proper illumination, 
etc.; thirdly, errors may be due to the intermingling of 
the tanmitras; fourthly, we have the errors due to the 
intermingling of the gui^Ss perceived, for these are 
usually mixed up and form a complex whole and may 
not always present themselves asdistincts. The presence 
of one or more of these sources of error either prevents 
the generation of indriya pratyak^a, or give us doubtful 
or erroneous oognitiou. That ie why the Siddbantin 
defines Indriya pratyak^ as the juana sakti of the 
atman which has a doubt*free, and errorJeee but direct 


apprehensioQ^ia a nir vital pa way of the five objects of 
perception - eabda, sparsa, rupa, rasa and gandbs. 
According to the ^^iddbantla,. the coatsct of the jnanea<‘ 
driy^ (.senses) with the objects of perception is essentiat 
for indriya pratyatsa. In the case of perception by the 
eye, light rays of the eye sre said to travel and contact the 
object wbicii le illuminated by the sun's rays. In 
the case of (tie other iudriyas, however, the objects of 
perception have to contact them which do not move 
away from (heir respective organs in which they 
reside, 

'After the atmao hashed its cognition of objects 
by means of indiiya pratyak^a, the manas takes up 
what is given by' tbe senses, and the citta refieots on 
it so as not to lose grasp of anything presented 
to the atmsu thereby giving a more or Jess 
permanent tone of assurance to the knowledge obtained 
through indriyapratyak;^. Then tbe Buddhi is set in 
motion, uodergoes a psycboeis, aod (be object of 
perception is reflected therein. As a conset^uence of 
this, there is a determinate perceptloo of the object with 
its name, generic nature etc,; this perception if free 
from doubt and error, is in tbe savikalpa way ; and tbe 
means of cognitioo used is called mauasa pratyak^. 
The name nianasa pratyak^a is apt to confuse. It is 
given to this form ol pratyak^a merely because the 
perception starts with the function of manas, * But 
SLvagra Yogi tninks that when the mauasa pratyak^a 
functions it is (he maoas that redcotsou what is brought 
by me senses and has determinate cognition of the 
objecy of percepUou, Bivajnana Yogi brings argu,> 
meats to prove tnat men like Slvigm Yogi do not 
know (he nature of the tattvas. 

1. 8AA. pp 10, 

2, SA,A. pp 149, 
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' Consequ^rit to ni5Tiai>& pratyakso the purara wbioh 
ia the atm^n in con function with the five evolates of 
aenddha may it - kale vidya, ragfl. kala. and niyati-baa 
cognitions of pleasure, pain etc. which are of the forma 
of the preponderance of nattva-attrihute etc., brought 
to bear on the purusa by the eeolutes of aeuddha tnaya. 
The jfiina sakti of the itmao which jn the means of 
cognition in the above case is called svavedani 
pratyakea. To effect a cognition by meairte of this form 
of pratyak^, tbe kala tattva which fa an evoTute of 
asuddha mays (impuie primordial matter) manifeeta 
the kriyi sakti of the stman, while the vidya tattva 
which in bom of kata illnrainee the ffllna Sakti ; and 
the raga tattva which arises from vidya clears the 
iccha lakti of its mala. When these three tattvae 
function ^ the atman is ready to become a bhokta 
(experient). Then two other tattvas - klla and niyati - 
having their enurces in aeuddba mays begin to piny 
their parts, Tlie one determines the karma to each 
atman end the other specifies to each Itman its own 
karma. Afterwards the huddhi which has manasa 
pratyaki^ undergoes a psychosis of the form of pleasure 
or pain, gets associated with the above five tattvas, 
whereupon the itman has cognitions of the forms 'this 
is pleasing', 'this is porrowful'. 'this is defuding. * 
At the same time it has feelings of the forms 'lam 
pleased, 'T am sorrow striken', and 'I am deluded 
These are examples of svaved an! pratyak^, 

* Unlike the above forms of pratyak^. which all 
can have. Yogi pratyakea, is given to a jnSni (seer) 
wh0 ia a master of sstinga voes by which the jjiam 
destroys the grip of mala ^afcti that prevents the mani-> 
festation of cognitions by the itman. In this form of 


1, a.S.S. pp 11. 

9. Ibid, pp 11. 
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pratyakra tho Yofpin tboug^h belonging io a partiotiiar 
Bpace-tiraa, la able to perceive thtogs or eveatg of tbia 
world and the other worlde as well as tbose of the past, 
present and future. Hence yog;! pratyaksa may be 
defined aatbe jflana ^kti of the attnan which has a 
douht'freo, error-lesi but direct apprehension of the 
objects of perception of the same space-time as the 
percipient is or of other space-times. The existence of 
other space—times is admitted by Sivajiia^na Yogi when 
he epeaks of snddha kSia etc, as beiog evoiutes of 
suddba may a (pure primordial matter). 

The author of Pauskara Agama, however, classifies 
pratyaksa into nirvikslpa pratyaksa and savikalpa 
pratyaksa. ‘Ho define nirvikalpa pratyaksa as one 
that givea us merely the form of the object. 'Savikalpa 
pratyaksa yielde knowledge of an object aa associated 
with its name, generic nature, etc, Arupandi Sivacari- 
yar and SivajiSaiia Yogi are evidently opposed to this 
kind of classification ; for there ia apt to he a confusion 
between the two; savikalpta as a species of perception 
and sa vital pa as a mere form of jfianam. Further the 
definition given of nirvikalpa jfianam in the Pauskara 
Agama smacks of alien influence, specially that of the 
IfaiyayikSs, and does not in any way represent the 
view of the true Siddhantin to whom nirvikalpa 
jnanam is the cognittoo of the mere being of the 
objeot, 

'Again, the Pauskara Agaraa gives a second 
kind of classification of pratyaksa. According to the 
Agama pratyaksa may be classified into indriya- 
sipe ksa-ptaty ak ^a, ad tahk a tana ^5 pek sa—p rat y aksa 

1, P,B, pp 529 * vastusvarupamatra^a ^ 

ff rah ap ann i rvi k al pakam. * 

2, Ibid pp 529 ^ Namajatyadisambandha 

sahltam savikalpakam.' 

3, Ibid, pps 531 and 532. 
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and Indriya'aotohkaraija-DirapekHa-pratyaksa. Of theoe 
iDdnya-sapeksa-^pjratyak^ ia giveu to be the cit-aakti 
of the atmoD that makee use of indriyia for valid 
appreheoaions of objecta f the antal^ara^a-aipek^- 
pratyaksa ia the cit-£akti of the atman that leflecta 
on the coffnitiooe brought forth by the bahya in- 
driyas (eiterual orgaoH of aenae). The oommeotator 
of the Pauijkara Aganja and Sivlgra Yogi divide this 
form of pratyak^ into Yd|fi-pratyak§a (perception of 
theaeerj, and 8ukhadi-pratyakf* (perception of pleasure, 
eta) iQdriya-antahkaraga-uirapekga-pratyak^a, how- 

ever, ie given to be the direct experience by the atmau 
ofSivaoaoda with the help of Siva-^akti which ia by 
nature mala*free. Thia form of pratyak^a is dependent 
neither on the indriyae nor ou the auta^araoas, 

‘SivagraYogi seems to think that the indriya 
eapeksa pratyaki^a mentioned in the Pau§kara Agama 
is the same tbiug as the indriya pratyak^a given in 
Sivajnxna Ssddbiyar. He dehnes indriya-eapek^a— 
pratyak^ as the knowledge obtained through ifas 
anta^ara^as (internal organs) and the jainendriyas 
(external organs), when the a^ava or root-evil that 
clouds the itman is thinned off a Uttje by the kata 
tattva. On the other hand, he speaks of indriya prat- 
yakga aa the of the itman which in conjunc- 

tioD with the praija and the nianas has cognitions of 
objects such aa nipa, etc., as qualified by their name®, 
generic nature etc, through bahya indriyaa (eiteraal 
organs) such cognition in each case being free from 
doubt, error and memory. As is evident from the 
definitions given, both indriya-sapek^a-pratyak^ and 
indriya-pratyakqa mean the same thing, and give us 
perceptions of objects in the savikalpa way. The 

1. s,8.A, pp 132. ' ^ ^ “ — 

a.AS. pp 111, 
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commeatator of the Pau^kara £.gama too seems to agree 
with Sivigra Yogi in viewing the indrlya-eipek^ 
pratyak^ as savikalpa. If the interpretations of these 
two schoinra are deemed to be correct the clasaiQcation 
of pratyak^ in the Pau^kara Agama into indriya'^ 
sapeki|a-pratyaksa» eto>, would be either incomplete 
having 00 pla<» for nirvikalpa pratyak^ or wouLd 
make oirvtkaJpa pratyak^ to fnnctioo only to the 
direct eiperieotial knowledge of Sivenanda. Neither 
the ooe nor the other of these aiternativee is accepted 
by the Siddh^tin who says that nirvikalpa pratyak^a 
belongs to the empuioal world only. Farther, the 
mention of the term indriya-antahkarai^a-nirapek^- 
pratyak^ implying cognition of Siva la foreign to the 
Siddhanta Epistemology, ForSivajuana Yogi clearly 
> points out that pratyak^ of whatever kind, anumaca 
and agama am really vyauj-ak^ for the itmao In its 
petta nilai and not in its mokti nilai; But the author 
of the Pauekara Agaiua has made pratyak^a to reign 
supreme iu the atman'a mukti nilai. Here too the 
Fau^ara Agama is preaching an alien dootrine. 

' The Fau^kara Agama further gives us to under* 
stand that the Eenssmhjeot contact involved in 
the indriya-sapek^-pratyakfa is of six kinds: it is 

Si ther 1, Sarny oga (con junot i on), 

or 2. Sarnyukta-eamaviya (inherence in the 
conjoined), 

or !i, Sarnyukta^samaveta-samaviya (inber* 
ence in what is inherent in the 
conjoined), 

or 4. Samaveta (inherence), 

or 5. Samaveta-satnavaya (inherence in what 
if inherent), 

or 6. Viaegana-viBB^yati (relation of quali- 
__ fying and qualified). 


1. F,B. pp 533. 
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tltustratioDi are alao eiven for each type of contact. 
Samyc^a is said to be the kind of contaet had in the 
perceptioD of a pot by the eye. Herein light rays of 
the eye are believed to come into direct conjunction 
^ith the pot. But in the visual perception of a gupa 
(quality) of the pot, such as its colour, it ia said there is 
saiuyukta-BsiDaTAya, for the reason ^yen is the fact 
that colour is inherent in the pot which is conjoined to 
the eye. On the other hand, in the perception of the 
generic nature of a quality, such as that of coiour^ 
Bamyukta-ssTUSveta-aaTnayiya ia given to be the name 
of the contact made; for the generic nature of colour 
ie said to be inherent In the colour that te iteetf inherent 
in the pot that ia Conjoined to the eye. The contact of 
eamayeta, which is another name for aamavays, ia said 
to occur in the auditory perception of sound as there is 
a relation of inherence between eound, a quality and 
erotra, the ear which ie the object haying that quality. 
But when the generic tiatnre of eound ie perceived by 
the ear, we are said to have an instance of samaveta-^ 
samaySja: for the generic natnre of sound, it is urged, 
inherea in sound which is inherent In the erotra. The 
contact vi^sapa-viseeyata ie illnstrated in the agama as 
one that ie got in the peroeption of the absenoe of a pot 
in a place; here the eye is said to be conjoined to the 
place characterised by the absence of the pot. 

' Sivajfiina Yogi raiera a protest against thie kind 
of classification of eepse-object contact. He feels that 
the doctrines taught herein are apposed to the princi plee 
of Saiva Siddhants, and that they merely betray the 
leaning of the author of the Pau^kara Agama towards 
the Ny ay a school of Philosophy. Surely the atatement 
that there is a relation of eamavdya (inherence) holding 
between erotra, an evolute of ahahkara (l-piinoipte), 


1, S.B. ppfil9. 
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ftod aound, a quality of akbasa (etber) can never be 
made by a Sal y a Sid d ban tin. According to Seiva Sid- 
dbanta, the guqa and iin gutji are non-differant from 
OBch other. So are jiti (generic natore) and yyakti 
(indiyiduaiity). But in the Fauekara Agama, a gnijb 
le held to be different from ita gUQi: and a jsti is 
considered as something other than vyakti. That is 
why the Pauskars Agama speaks of the contact made 
in the visual perception of the colour of the pot aa 
samynkta-samaTaya, and in that of the generic natnre 
of the colour of the pot as samyukta-saTnaveta-eaTna' 
vaya. • Sivaifiana Yogi points out further that the 
relation of FamavSya connotes the same thing as 
tiditmya (identity), For he says there is no pramSpa 
for the sense of inherence in which the word samaraya 
ia used by the Naiyayikas and others such as the author 
of the Panskara Agama According to him the relation 
holding between a gupa and its gupi and that between 
a jati and ite vyakti is one of tadatmya, *Tt is regretted 
that Maraijfisna Desikar and Sivggra Yogi - two well - 
known commentators of Sivajiiana Siddhiyar - have 
blindly accepted this kind of classidcation of Benw- 
obieot contact of the Pau^kara Agama, thereby ei- 
poaing themaelves to the charge of sowing NaiySyika 
doctrines. 

•Should the term ' pratyskra’ he translated as 
observation or perception f If pratyakp be classified 
into either (1) nirvikalpa perception and aavikalpa 
perception, or (2) perception dependent on external 
Bonsea. perception dependent on the internal senses, 
and perception derived through association with 


1, S,B. pp 219. 

2, S.9,A. pps 144-14B. 

3, h. 3,P. pps 35, 47, 51. 
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SWa, there la alt the more reaeon for render-* 
iog pratyak^ as perception, and not sa observation. 
Therefore the attempt to translate pratyaksa as obser¬ 
vation ie to be condemned as self-contradictory and 
inconsistent, unless the two terms-observation and 
perception * mean the same thing. 

(vii) Abbava 

What is abblvaf How is it cognized f These are 
two questions that have elicited different answers from 
various philosophers. The BhattSs and the Advaitins 
think that ahhiva is the non-evistenoe of an object in a 
speoific locus and that it requires an independent means 
of coffnition called anupatabdhi (non-cognition) for its 
cognition. The Nfaiylyikas and the Prabbakaras hold 
the same view as regards the meaning of abhSva; but 
they feel that abhSva can be cogoized by percepticii. 
On the contrary the Siddhantin bolds that abhava and 
bhava ate two states of an object. ' According to him, 
'bhava’ means manifested ness to the senses, and 
' abhava' unmanifeatedness. 

* It is an accepted fact by the Siddhintin that all 
objects of this world assume from time to time the form 
of an indistinguishable mass of the three attributes- 
aattva, rajas and tamas. The bhava or manffestednesR 
of an object is had when there is a preponderance of the 
rajas attribute over the other two, whereas the abhava or 
unmanifeetedness of the object is doe to the preponde¬ 
rance in it of the tamas attribute. When an object fe 
in the state of bhava. it ia in the form of an effect. 

1. S. B, Page 187 - pivapporul pulattakamaiyo apavam 
epnun cork up porulenpatu cittan* 
tamikalin. 

3, Ibid Page 187 - ‘ uiakattup porulellim mukkui^- 
mayam akati^' 
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which ii ithulft (gross) and hence perceptible. If It 
oseta off its athata state and enters into theaukama 
(subtle) state of a karapa (cause) in tho form of a ^kti 
(polencj-i which is imperoeptible, we have the state 
of abhiva or unmanifeatedness of the object. The 
OBuse of this t rati s for [nation from the sthula to the 
aiikfcna state is tbe preponderance of the tamas 
attribute. If it again abandons its state of existence 
of a kiraua In the form of a lakti and transforme itaeif 
on account of the preponderance of the rajas attribute, 
into the vyakti (particntar) of an effect which is gross, 
theiro Is the state of bha vb or manifestedneee of the 
object, ^ Henoe in the view of the Slddhintiu a pot 
made out of earth when broken is said to exist in the 
earth in its state of aUilTB or unmanifestedneea. 

When a person possessed of keen eye*eigbt sits in a 
well-Lighted room, looks all round and cries out * there 
are no pots in tbe room', we have to find out what 
means of cognition he uses in forming such a judgment. 
The Siddhantin who believes in the ad]eottval theory of 
judgments says that it le a case of perception. * For 
according to him the negative judgment ' there are no 
pots in the room' has the same import as the judgment 
‘Fotn that are in a manifest atata as in oonjnnction 
with a particular place are herein in an unmanifest state 
qualifying the room'. In other words the judgment 
impliee that the room is characterised by pots in their 
states of abbava or nn manifested ness. Since an object 
and its qualities can be reckoned to be perceptible, thei« 

1. 8.B, pp 187 ‘KuUrautaintatenpatarkkup porul 

2. Ibid pp 187 Intnk kutamTIiaiyenpatarknp ^rul 

caiyokak kilamaiyar ka'^ippuli 
anataiaiyoUiya kuUm iptn vlce^ana* 
vieettyamatar kijamaiyar' pulanSka* 
maiy aiy o|ai ttenpata tn. 
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is no difficulty in confildering that the rootU ond 
its character of being qualified by pote in their states of 
abhlva are peroeptibla^ 

If a person seeing a hare makes a judgment * the 
hare has no horns \ there is some difficulty in taking it 
aa a ease of perceptual judgment. The hare is peioep* 
tible but not the borne. The Siddhintin solves the 
problem for us, His adjectival theory 'runs to bia 
rescue. ' For him the judgment ' the bare has no 
borna ’ does not carry a different import from the 
judgment * horns that are in a manifest state holding 
the relation of samavaya (inherence^ with a cow are 
herein in an unmanifeet state qualifying the bare. To 
put it briefly it meane that the hare Is characterised by 
horns in their state of abhava. Even as tbo hare is 
perceptible Its quality of being ebaraoterised by horns 
in their state of abhava is also perceptible. The 
!Naiyayikae too bold the adjectival theory of predi* 
cation. What the Siddhantin cannot agree in with them 
is their conception of abhava. Abhava is for the 
Siddbantin uu manifested ness. It is not non-existence 
as the Naiyayikas think. A non-existent thing is 
a contradiction. So tong as it Is a thing it exists and 
should exist for ever though in a subtle state. Further, 
abhava cannot be the cause of the Imperceptibility of a 
thing. It is the object that is in the state of abhava 
that is the cause of ito imperceptibility. 

* The Prabhakar^ and the Samkhyls hold that It 
is the perception of the bare room that gives us the 
cognition that there are no pots in the room. For them 
the absence of pots in a room ia identtoal with the bare 
room. The Siddbkatin objects to this conception of 


1. 8.B. pp IS? * muyarkOtlUaiyenpatarkkup porul...' 

2 . S.W.K. ppB 157 and 1S& 
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identity. If the aheence of pota in a room is tdeotical 
with the bare room we should peroeive the absence of 
pots in a room even when there are pota in it. Further, 
since there may ho simultaneoue absence of many 
things in the bare room, wo ahould pereeive all of them 
every time we perceive the bare room. This is never the 
case. Sq the theory of the Prabhakaris and the 
SamJrhyaa cannot be deemed to be correct. 

' The Bha|taa and the Advaitins believe that every 
object has double aspects, namely, - eiistence and non* 
existence. When a pot bae existence in a room, it can 
be Cognized by means of perception or by some other 
means of knowledge to be existing there. When no 
such means yield any such knowledge of the object 
though it is capable of being known under these 
conditions, the object is judged by the very absence of 
knowledge to be non-existent in that place' Thia form 
of knowledge is an independent means of cognition 
and is called onupalabdbi or aon-oognition. The 
Siddbontin tokee exception to the meanings of the 
terms ' abhava ’ and * anupalabdbi ’ as given hy the 
Bhut^ls and the Advaitins. Abbeva is not non-exis' 
tenoe but unmapifeeteduees; and anupalabdhi can 
never be called a form of knowledge if it signifies 
absence of knowledge. It is really the knowledge of an 
object in its UDmauifest state as qualifying a place. 
Such a knowledge is perceptual. Hence anupalabdhi 
or abheva cannot be considered as an independent 
means of coguition. 

The Naiyiyikas classify abbSva into the four 
VBiietiee, viz,, prlg-abhava, pTodhvamsi-hhava,atyanta- 
bhava and anyonya-’bhava. The Siddhautin too 
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accepts tiiiB olanification but with the reservation that 
abhava means the state of an object by virtue of which 
it ia ittimanifest to the senssa. ‘Accordinif to Baiva 
Siiidhatita prag-abhiva is prior non-Tnanifeatodnees. 
The pot before it ia produced is said to be in a state of 
prajt-ahhiva or prior non-tnantfeHtednean-, Productiou 
oonsistB in convertingt an object from its suhsnia (subtle) 
state of non-manifested ness to ib ethufa (^ross) state of 
manifested ness. The reserve prtxsees is called destruction. 
The pragf-abhtva of an object is heginninglesa; but it ie 
destroyed at the production of the object. Hence an 
object such as a pot can be said to be produced if its 
praer-abhava is deatrnved. The jnana-'bhava of the 
atman is of this hind. Yet it cannot be destroyed as the 
cause of destruction is lacking. PradhvaTnsa-'bhava is 
posterior non-manifestedness. A particular pot on its 
destruction gets into the state of pradhvamsa-'bhSva, 
Th is state of abhava when destroyed resuita in the 
re-emsrgenoe of the pot. The world of ho, she and it on 
its destruction eilsts in its state of pradhvamsa-*bhava 
in its cause miya supported by Siva-Sakti, In creation 
its pradtivamga-'bhava gets destroyed and it re-emergee 
in its original form. If a sacrificial rite prescribed to 
be performed at a particular time is oot done at that 
time, the non-oheervance of the rite ia said to ejtiat as 
pi pah (do-merit or sin) in a suksma (subtle) form in its 
state of pradhvatnsS-‘bhiva, which could be destroyed. 
So pradh vnmsa-'bhlva according to tbeSIddhSutin, has 
both a beginning and an end. Atyantl-'bhava ie 
absolute non-manifested ness. All evolutes of mayl such 
as kala, niyati, avyakta, which remain eternally 
unmanifeet to the senses are said to be in the state of 
atyaota-'bhSvo in their respective causes or tool The 
atyanti-'bhiva of a thing has neither a beginning nor 

1. 8. E. pp 115, 
i6 
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ftT) end. Anyonyi-bbava is mutual nan-manifdsted- 
ness. It is the cause of all bbeda or difference that we 
see HI tbia world. A pot eciste in a atate of anyonyi- 
'bhava in a cloth and the cloth too may be said to exist 
in this etate in the pot. Anyonya-'bbeva has both a 
bef^inntng and an end. For it begins with the produc* 
tion of its locUB and ends with its destruction. Ttie 
fiiddhintin does not speak of anyonya-' bbava with 
respect to 'the eternals pati, pasu nnd pasam; for these 
eternals are according io him imperoeptible. 


CHAPTER 7. 

Theory of inference 
(i) Reasonini in general 

The subject of reasoning has engaged the attention 
of moat of the philosophere of the West and the East, 
and there is generally aconfilctof views among them. 
Yet there is some consensus of opinion in two respects, 
tn the first place alt are agreed that reasoning Is not a 
direct process as perception. In perception things are 
presented to us bodily, whereaa in reasoning or inference 
they are not so ; a perceptual judgment is not depen¬ 
dent for its truth on any other judgment, either 
perceptual or irfferential; but an inferential judgment 
is based on other judgments either perceptual or 
inferential. Tn perception truth dawns upon ue end is 
directly perceived without the help of other judgments. 
Whereas in inference, truth is perceived indirectly. 
For itis dependent on the assertion of other judgments. 
No dodbt, perception is as much mental aa inference i 
yet'there is a difference In obtaining truths f rom either. 
An illustration will make the position clear. When I 



8ee a particular object foe the gist tinia aad assert ’ this 
is ft pot*. I am said to perceive and my raeatal ptooees 
is called perception ; bat when I come serose it for a 
second time, and if 1 then assert * this Is the same as 
that’, the mental process ia called recognition. Hero 
the relation assarted ie the one subaistvdg between the 
perceptual element characterised by the terra ' thia ’ 
with the ideational elenaent referred to by the term 
‘that*. But when I further bring in another fact to 
corroborate my assertion by the statement ' because it 
possesses such and such a mark » the process involved 
is no longer called recognition but is known as 
inference. Thus it is seen that the truth of an inferen¬ 
tial judgment is dependent on the truth of others. It 
would appear from the inatance cited that inference ie a 
prffnww of transition of thought from one judgment to 
another, A careful analysis would show that it is uot 
so. iilvan the conclusion ’this is the same as toat * 
can be shown to be dependent for its truth on tne two 
judgments, vis.j * whatever possesses such aud such a 
mark is that' and * this possesses such aud such a 
mark The first is implicit and the second is given in 
an explicit form. These two judgments together form 
the promisaBs of inference, the former being called the 
major premiss and the latter the minor premiss. There 

are different views as to how the truth of the major 

premiss is got at; but all pbiltwophers are agreed that 
the minor premiss is a matter of perception. Thus we 
see that the perceptual judgment is tiot dependent on 
other judgments for its assertion, and that the inferen* 
tial jadgment involves the assertion of at least two 
other judgmeDta. Heno© it is seen that inference is 
not direct but mediate and is something more than 
perception. 

The second point on which all pliilosophete agree ie 
the fact that in the prooeas of reasoning, we pass from 
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troths siven to us to further truths. The trutlis given 
to us are expressed in two or more judgmenta, which are 
the premisses of iDferenoe. The truth obiuioed is 
necessarily revealed to us In the form of one judgment 
which is the couciuaion of inference. The premisses 
and the concluaioa constitute respectively the ground 
and product of inference. It is not necessary that the 
truth of the conclusion should be entirely unknown to 
us. Id fact we may be familiar with It tong before we 
.easoned in one particular way or other. What the 
iaferentiaJ judgment reveals to us Is the fact that the 
truths of the premisses imply the truth of the conclu¬ 
sion. There U an inner unity running through both the 
premiesee and the conclusion, so much so, if we grant 
the validity of the premisses, the validity of the 
conclusion automatically follows. The premisses by 
themselves assert relations of the form. * If A then B, 
if B then U, if C then D Here the relations between 
A and B, B and C, and C and D, are given ; and the 
relation between A and D is the further truth obtained. 
This truth is new in the sense that it is not given in the 
one or the other of the premiesea asserted. It is revealed 
only when all the premisses are considered together. 
So the element of novelty in the truth of the conclusion 
consists rather in Its source and not in its intrinsic 
character as truth. An inference which has not these 
characterietics of mediacy and novelty cannot be 
worthy of the name of inference and will not be treated 
as such in the seciuei. It is proposed to apply these two 
crucial teste of inferences to some of the so-called in¬ 
ferences uBually treated in text hooks of Western logic 
before the next topic is taken up. 

The ordinary text-booka on Western logic mostly 
divide inferenoe into immediate and mediate inferencee j 
there is a further olaasification of mediate inference into 
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deductive or ayllogiatio and induotive tufereucee. But 
according to the Indian systema, inference ie only of the 
eyllogistic form of a peculiar type. The Endian SyllDgisni 
ia, unlike the Aristotelian one, of a combined deductive* 
inductive form. It would appear that anumana or 
inference in the Indian system baa no reference at all to 
' immediate inferencesObjections have been raised on 
this point and the term * anumana ' has been translated 
into English as ‘mediate inferecce' thereby implying 
that the Indian systems are defective in their doctrine 
of inference as they have no place for ‘ immediate 
inferencesThe objections will hold good if only there 
exist any inferences which can go by the name of 
‘ immediate inferences *. The Indian schools do not at 
ail countenance the actual existences of such inferences. 
Even Bradley supports them when bo says. ' doubt 
extends not only to their nature and principles of their 
procedure, but even attaches itself to their actual 
existence \ The so* cal led immediate inferences are 
derived fiom certain categorical statements by con ver¬ 
sion. obversion, contraposition, inversion etc. In 
converting an assertorical judgment of the form ' all A 
is B we are said to infer the judgment ' some B is A 
If we take the denotative view of judgments, the 
judgment ‘all A is B ‘ reduces to either ‘ all A is all B' 
or ‘all A is some B'. If we convert these, we shall be 
having the judgments * all B is all A', and ‘some B 
is all A'. The inferred judgments do not at all give 
any new relations except a grammatical re-arrangement 
of subject and predicate. Suppose we take the predica¬ 
tive view of judgments. Then the judgment ‘ all A is B' 
will be interpreted as ' ail the A's have a quality B ; if 
we convert this, we shall be getting the judgment 
' some things which have a quality B are all the A’s 
Her^ too there is no new relation obtained. In the 


cdOTersiOB of p^rtioular affirmative and univergal 
negative judgmsots we faro no better. Thua the eo- 
called inference by convorsioTi, no matter whether the 
view taken of jadgmenta is denotative or predicative, 
fmJa to stand the test of Gheeseeniial oharactenstic of 
inference and hence cannot be regarded aa inference. 

Again the obverse of a given jndgzneFi t * A ia B is 
eaid to be ' A is not non — B '; here the inferred judg* 
tnent can bo proved to be not merely dependent on 
the given judgment but is a^ well baaed on the principle 
of contradiction which ie implicitly aasumed. If the 
judgments are read io extension, the judgment ^ A is B 
meana "B is there including A and the principle of 
contradiction says ^ where B is, there non-B is 
not V Hence ws have the inferred judgment" non—B 
cannot be there incJoding A'; that te ‘A is not 
included under non-B, ' or is not non-B. Here 
the process of thought from the judgment ‘ A is B 
to tbe jadg^meot ‘ A is not noo-B' is not got direct, but 
niedUted by a knowledge of the principle of contra¬ 
diction. Again if tbe judgmente are read in intension, 
the judgment * A is B ’ means that ' the attribute B is in 
A': the principle of contradiction giyes us the fact 
‘ where the auribute B Is, there the attribute non-B 
cannoi: be.' Hence we conclude that tbe attribute 
oon-B cannot be in A ; that Is A Is not non-B; here 
too tbe conclusion ie not derived solely from the given 
premiss; it depends also on another premiss wbioh is 
implied. Tbua the s(>s;aJled immediate inference by 
obversion is never obtained from a single premiss alone, 
and hence ia not director immediate. It is based oo 
another premise as well, which is implicitly sasumed. 
If oonTersion and obversion cannot give us immediate 
inferences, there is alt the more no reason for us to 


Qzpeot to get at inmiadUta inferences by eontmpoeitioii 
and invereion. There are a few others which comiooiily 
go by the name of 'immediate inferences’ such as 
imraediate inference by change of relation^ that by 
added determinants that by complex enumeration, that 
by converito relation, etc. All these will be found to be 
no inferences at ail. or at not immediate inferenoea, 
Thna the eiistence of immediate inference cannot be 
vouchsafed. So it is not proper to charge the Indian 
systems of a deficiency. In truth iaferenoe is mediate; 
the expression ' mediate inference * is a tantotogy. 
Therefore ’anumana ' should be rendered into Engtlsb 
as inference, and not as mediate Inference. 

(ti) The Indian Syllogistic form of reasoning 

The Indian eyllogism is, unlike the Aristotelian one, 
a combined deductive-inductive form of reasoning. It 
baa all the merita of the Aristotelian eyllogiSTH and the 
four methods of induction deplete of their Fhort-oom- 
inga. A short sketch of the Aristotelian syllogiem 
together with ita defeots and the faults of the four 
canons of induction are given first as a preliminary to 
the better understanding of the Indian ey llogistio form 
of reasoning. 

The Arietotelian pylloglsm is a form of reasoning 
constituted of three categorical prepoeitfoiis, one of 
which is the conclusion and the remaining two are the 
premisses on which the conclusion is drawn Each of 
these prepoftitlons is a statement of relatione between 
two of the three terms, vij., the major, the minor, and 
middle terms The subject and predicate of the eon- 
elusion are respect I velv called the minor and the major 
tonns: and the term which oceans in both the pnemiaaes 
but not in the oonclusTon is termed as the middle term; 
.the premiaa which oontaine the major term fe known as 
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the major premies and the other which has the minor 
term the minor premies. In the fi took-ex am pie Kiven 
in text hooka of logic, 

' All men are mortal. 

Socrates is a man. 

Therefore Socrates is mortal' 

the terms * Socrates * and * mortal' being the eubject and 
the predicate of the conclusion ‘ Socrates is mortal * are 
called the minor and the majoi* terms respectively. The 
term * man ' which occurs in both the premiss^ is known 
as the middle term: the proposition ‘ AII men are mortal*, 
as it contains the major term 'mortal', goes by the 
name of "major premiss'; the proposition ' Socrates ia 
a man having the minor term 'Socrates’ becomes the 
minor premise. 

Now the utility of the Aristotelian ayllogism in 
giving us true judgments has been questioned; for it is 
concerned with mere formal validity and not with truth. 
Given the truths of the premisses, the conclusion ie 
deemed to be true; even this claim of format logic has 
been disputed ; for in the syllogism, 

' All men are rational. 

Jack is a man. 

Therefore Jack is rational' 

the two premiflsffl ' All men are rational' and ‘Jack ta a 
man' can he held to he true to facte ; but yet the conclu' 
sion 'Jack is rational* is liable to be refuted as utitme if 
Jack is found to be mental deranged. Again in the 
stock •example given previously, the major premise 
contains an indeterminate term ’mortal*, which must 
mean * liable to die* doomed to die' and ' dead Any 
attempt to fix the connotation of the term to a single 
roeaciing exposes the invalidity of the argument. 
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In the minor prem!?9 the word ‘man ‘ plainly stands for 
*dead man 'i for it is a fact that Socrates is a dead man. 
Then the conclusion proves that the dead man Socrates 
is mortal in the sense of dead ; in other words we have 
the conclusion that a dead man is dead- Surely this 
cannot be treated as inference^ 

Even if we assume that a true conclnsion os^n 
he obtained by the as^rtion of two preraissee, formBl 
iof^io fares no better, Por if the validity of any one 
premiss is doubted, another ayltogdsni has to be 
constructed, based on the assertion of two other pre* 
tnisges, to assert the truth of the premiss in question. 
A Rain if any one questioriR the truth of the premisses of 
the Tatter syllogism, a further pair of syllopisms, each 
ba'sed on the assertion of two other premis'ses are to be 
formed to Roarantee their troths. Thus for every doubt 
raised, a ByiloRiam based on two premisses is required 
to clear the doubt Then them will be no end of 
asaertiona of premisses and constructions of syllogisms; 
there is involved the fault of inftnite regress which is 
difficult to avoid. Aristotle himaelf seems to have 
discerned this fault, when he proposed to remedy this 
defict by osauminp that the truths of the pre mi saas 
doubted can be made to depend upon certain ultimate 
prinoiplea which are self-evident. The remedy proposed 
favours the intuitional theory of truth, which is not 
generally accepted by the majority of thinkers. It is 
on account of such ahorbcomiuff# as given above that 
formal logic has been condemned by F. C. 8. Schiller as 
containing a systein of fictions, which are false, needless 
nnd harmful. 

Again the four inductive methods advocated by 
.1. S. Mill are doubted as tq their soundness,and efficacy 
in giving us univeiual tmthe from particular facte. 
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The Canons of Mil! have bean shown by Bradley to be 
invalid and as presuppCBing universal truths; even if 
valid, they are proved to be not ioduotive at alt in the 
sense of generalizing from praticolars, Thua the purely 
deductive form of reasoning of the traditional syllogism 
together with the reasoning based on the inductive 
canons are failures as processes of reasoning giving us 
iratbe, 
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But the Indian Byllogism, on the other hand can be 
charged neither as a eyatem of fictions nor as one 
pre*Buppo8ing some universal truths to infer other 
universal truths from particular facts. At every step 
of the processes of reasoning involved in the Indian 
Bylloglsm, there is a reference to reality in the way of 
an appeal to facts. The Indian syllogism is not 
concerned with mere empty forma. No doubt it has a 
form but not one that can diopense with matter. The 
reason] Dg involved is both formal and material. Its 
merits lie in its combined oharacter compriamg both the 
deductive and inductive procesaee. A clear understand' 
ingof the Indian eyliogfatlc form of reafmntng can he 
had by a proper study of the constituents of the Indian 
syllogism. 

The Indian syllogistic form of reasoning contains 
statements of relations involving the three terms, viz., 
pakea, sSdhya and betn, corresponding respectively to 
the minor, major and middle terms of the Aristotelian 
syllogism, ' The paksa is the locus of the ohjecfc, whose 
presence in it is first suspected and then asserted. It is 
that about which we desire to establish something by 
way of predicating of it some attribute believed lo 
belong to it, but not definitely known to be such. When 

1. S.B.R. PP I2 “■ A ivurTut tupiyarpiilatSya porulirukku* 
mitam pakkamenappatum. 


a person, ho porceivea a bilL with emokeintt, infers 
that' the hill is Bery/ basing his inference on the two 
judgments ' the bill ie smoky' and ‘ whatever la smoky is 
Bery,' the hill is said to be the paksa. For the perception 
of smoke in the hill first begets a doubt in him of the 
form that the hill may or may not be fiery. Hien the 
recollectioo of the truth of the judgmeut ' whatever is 
smoky is fiery ’ dispels hjs doubt and makes him 
positively certain that the bill is fiery. The hill being 
the locus of the object fire whose presence in it is proved 
after doubting is the pak^. The Indian syllogism is 
intrinsically different from that of the Aristotelian. 
It ie difficult to find exact parallels in the two systems, 
Yet the pak^ may be taken to corieepond to the minor 
term of the Aristotelian syLlogiam, 

Related to the pak^ are the sapak^ (homologue} 
and the vipak^a (beterologus), 'The sapak^ in any 
inference is the locus wherein the object whose rela¬ 
tionship with the pak^ is to be established is definitely 
known to be present; * and the vipak^ ie that wherein 
that object is inherently incapable of being present, In 
the process of reasoning, 

^ the hill is fiery 
for it is smoky 

and whatever ^is smoky is 
fiery as is the kitchen the ' kitchen * is the sapak^. 
For the Inferable character of fieriness which is asserted 
of the pak^. the bill, only after suspicion! of its 
presence in the hill, ie assuredly and undoubtedly 

1. S a s. pp 12r*Atarketultukk&t^ppatuvBtayt tm^iyap- 

patta porulirukkumitam sapakka- 
menappatum 

2. Ibid pp 12 ‘apporulillalavi^am vipakkamenap- 

pa^um 
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known to belong to the kitchen. Again, in the argn- 
meot 

' the hilt ia fiery 

for it ie amoky 

and whatever ia nott-Jiery ia 
non-smoky, as ie the lake tbe ' lake * is the vipabaa, 
for the character of fieriness which is asserted of the 
pak§a ia intrineicalJy incsapabie of being predicated of 
the taae. The aapak^ in ao far as it is definitely 
known to possess the character inferable of the pak^ ie 
a bomologne to itj and the vtpak^aslong as it is 
characterised by the abeenoe of the inferable character 
is a beterologue to it. 

The Sadhya, which may be taken to oorraspond to 
the major term of the Ariatotelian ayllogism, ie the 
object whose presence in the pakga ia to be eatabliahed 
by the process of inference. It is not apprehended 
directly, and has to be proved to belong to the pak|a. 
not by direct observation but indirectly. If an inference 
is made that a hill is fiery aa it ia amoty, ihe sadbya is 
the fire ; for it is this that ia sought to be proved to 
belong to the pakga, the hill. AU schools of Indian 
pliilcBOphy do not thiDk alike on the flubjecI of the 
sadhya. The Advaitina agree with the Slddhanlin in 
bolding the vi«w that in the form of reasoning given 
above, ' fire ' ia the aadhya. But the Mimatidakaa and 
the Buddhists say tbot what is inferred is ‘ the bill aa 

related to the fire,’ The Naiyiyikas. however, are of 

opinion that the eadhya may be according to occasion 
one or the other of the fellow ing three, via.- the lull 
as related to fire' the fire ^ related to the hill'or 
•smoke aa related to fire’. The Mimanaakis and the 
Buddhists see in the sadUya nothing but the pak^ 


in a iww reJatioa. But the Ad^raitiuo and the 
Siddhantine hold that the aadbya i«3 an attribute 
which is to be predicated of the pokm. So long 
as aniimana or inforcnoe is held to be bq indirect 
process, the sadhya cannot be one that is perceptible. 
The pah^ ia peiceptible, and so the sadhya cannot be 
the pak^ even with the new relation. Therefore the 
view that what is inferred is ’ the hill as related to the 
fire ‘ cannot be maintained. This view gives undue 
emphasis to the aspect of the paksa. If the aadhya be 
taken to be an attribute, which is to be predicated of 
the pak§a, there does not appear any flaw. Thus the 
Siddhantin, as supported by the AdvaiUna, can be said 
to have the riglil conception of the term ' sadhyaThe 
Naiyiyika view is more or leas teleoiogioal and not 
metaphysical and does not deserve a criticism in this 
thesis. 

The hetu is the link between the pak^ and the 
sadhya. It corresponds to the middle term of an AriatO' 
tejian syllogism and has relations both with the pak^ 
and the sadhya. If the Indian syllogism be thrown 
into the form of the Aristotelian one, the pak^ will be 
the minor term the sadhya the major term and the hetu 
the middle term. It is difficult to convert the Indian 
syilogistn into the Aristotelian one without shaking the 
very foundations on which the Indian syllogism is 
built. Yet for purposes of terminology, the term pak^ 
will be iranslated as minor term, the sadbya as major 
term, and iietii as a middle term. Now the Hetu or 
middle term has a relation of universal concomitance 
witii the s^hya or ncajor term and iilrn abides in the 
pek^ or minor term. It is this character of the hetu or 
middle term, which makes it possible to connect the 
Badbya or major term with the pak^ or minor term. 


According to Sivagra Yogi, as with the Kaiyajrlkos, 
tbe hatu or middle term tiaa tlie five characteristics, viz.- 
pak?adharmata, sapak^agatvs, vipai^asatva, abidhita- 
ri^yatva, and asatpratipaksatva. Of these a hetu is 
said to possees the cbaracteristic of paksadharmata, if 
it abides in the pak^ or miaor tsrm. In the reasoning, 
'The hill is Qery ; 
for it is smoky 

and whatever ta smoky is fiery, as is 
the kitchen the hetu smoke has this characteristic as 
it abideg in the pak^, the bill, A hetu has the oharaC' 
terislic of sapak^atva if it abides in thesapak^or 
homoJogiies. wherein the B^bya or major term too 
exists. In the above form of reasoning Jhe hetu smoke 
has this oharaoteristio as well; for it abides in the 
sapak^ the kitchen, wherein tbe sadhya fire too is 
found to be present, A hetu possesses the characteristic 
of vipakeasatva, if it doss not abide in the vipak^as or 
heterologaesp wherein thesidhya or major term is absent. 
In tbe argument, 

' The hill is fiery ; 

For it ie smoky 

and whatever ie non-fiery is non^mokv 
as IS the lake^ 

The hetu smoke has this characteristic as it does 
not abide in the vipakfathe lake, where the major term 
fire is invariably absent. Abidhitavi^ayatva is said to 
be a characterietic of the hetu or middle term if the 
presence of the hetu in the pak^a is not incompatible. 
In the two examplee given above, tbe beta has thia 
charactoriatio also; for there is no incompatibility for 
tbe hetu. the smoke to abide in the pak^a the hill. 
Asatpratipakqatva belongs to the hetu or middle term 
which is oharacierlsfld by an absence of wunteracting 
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reason. The hetu, smoke in so far as It is tised to prove 
the presence of fire in ahill has this characteristic of 
aeatpratipaksatva as there is nothing to coonteract it. 
If a sSdhjra is to be predicated of a paksabotb by means 
of positive and negative examples as in the two 
instances given above, it Is very essential that the hetu 
should possess all these five oh a rac tori slice; if anyone or 
more of these cbaracteriatios are lacking to tbe hetu. 
the argument would be fallacious. But in tbe case of 
an exclusively affirmative inference, the hetu cannot 
have the charactprlstio of vipaksasatva, though it 
should possess the remaining four characteristics; and 
in tbe case of an exclusively negative inference, the 
characteristic of sapakeasatva does not belong to 
the hetu, which should have the other four cbaracterla' 
tics. 

Every reasoning requires a form; and the Indian 
eyltogisin Is the form of reasoning adopted by the 
Indian thinkers; rteonslataof the five members, via., 
pratijfia, hettii udaharaps, ufmnaya and nigamana 
containing statements of relations principally of the 
three terms - paksa, sSdhya and hetu. The Siddhantiu's 
views of tbe members of the syllogism are set forth as 
follows 

{!) The pratijfia or propostliou is the first member 
of the syllogism. It is a tentative statement of relation 
either affirmative or negative between the paksa or 
minor term and tbe sgdhya or major term It merely 
I^ves one's position with respect to an inference which 
has yet to be made. The thought of the conclusion 
is entertained in it without giving any grounds to 
justify it. It has got to be asserted as true only by the 
other memhers of the syllogism: itdoeenothy itsetf 
assert anything. It tells us at the most what the locus 
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of mferenco ia and what wo want to infer with respect 
to it, 

(2) The hotu or reason Ij* the second member of 
the sytlofriim- It itlves us the reason for the assertion 
of the truth of the statement tentatively held as the 
pratijSa ; for it asaerts a retatioo either affirmative or 
negative between the middle term and the minor term, 
implying by this assertion, that the major term i? 
related to the minor term either affirmatively or 
negatively* [t also necessitates the mention of the 
third member of the syllogism, udaharann, which 
contains the other ground of inference which is implicit 
in it though not expressed ojplicttly. If one who desires 
to infer that a hill is fiery advances as hia reason tire 
statement ' for it is smoky we hare an instance of a 
hetu in the statement 'for it is smoky', Tf on the 
other hand, someone gives as hfs reason the statement 
‘the hill is non fiery'to infer the fact that it is non- 
smoky, the former statement oonatitutes the hetu, 

(3) The Udaharapa or example la the third member 
of the syllogism. It gives a universal relation of 
concomitance of either the presence of the hetu (middle 
term] with that of the sidhya (major tenp) or the 
absence of the sadhya (major term) with that of the 
hetu (middle term), supported in each case by an 
apposite instanoe. If the relation is one of agreemont 
in presence between the hetu (middle term) and the 
sidhya (major terra) the instance cited is a hcmologue ; 
hut if the Bidhya (major term) and the hetu (middle 
term) agree in their absence, we have a case of a 
heterologue. While the hetu or reason states that the 
middle term abides in the pakaa or the minor, with the 
liDpUGatioii that there ia either an agreement in 
presence between the hetu or middle term nod the 
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fladhya or major term, or an agrraament in ataaenca 
between the aidhya or major term and the hetts or 
middle term, the odaharaQa explicitly bringa out theae 
implications with referenoa to appoalte instances. If a 
concluaion is drawn that a hill Is fiery on the ground that 
it is ainoky. the latter statement constitutes the hetu 
or reason for the inference made. The reason is incom* 
plete if not for one or the other of the implied uniTersal 
judgments ' whatever is smoky Is fiery * and ‘ whatever 
is non-fiery is non smokyThe first of these general 
etatementa is illustrated by the kitchen, where smoke is 
invariably found to be associated with fire, while the 
second by the lake, where there is absence of fire in 
association with absence of smoke. If these implied 
judgments are stated explicitly each with its own in* 
stance as when we say 'whatever is smoky is fiery as 
is the kitchen ' or * whatever is non* fiery is non-smoky 
as ta the take ’ we have cases of udaharanas or examples. 
If the hetu orrea^n corresponds to the minor premiftg 
of an Aristotelian syllogism of the fimt figure, the 
udabarapa or example corresponds to the major premies. 
The truths of these general statements that are wm- 
prised under theudiharapa or example are got at by 
inductive inference based on observed facts of positive 
and negative instances. It is this characteristic of the 
udaharapa that makes the Indian syltogfsm a combined 
deduolive-inductive form of reasoning, giving an 
inference which ie formally valid and materially true, 

(41 The upanayaor application is the fourth mem¬ 
ber of the syllogiam. It tells ue that the pak^ or 
minor term can be brought under theunivereal prinoiple 
with its apposite instance as given tn the udaharapa. 
in other words, it givee us to understand that the uni¬ 
versal prinoiple with ite inetance is applicable to the 
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CMe of the pek^ or minor term in question. When the 
udibaraoB aeeerU that there is & uniTersal relation of 
agreement in presence between the hetu or middle term 
and the sadhya or major term as ie illustrated in a pest* 
tive instance, the upanaya states that thehetn or middle 
term abides in the pak^a or minor term, just in the same 
way aa the hetu or middle term aa pervaded by the 
eidhya or major term abides in a sapakaa or homologue. 
Thus if the first three raembere of the ayllogisin are as 
follows;— Prati^I the hitl is fiery 
Hetu for it is smoky 

TTdaharena whatever ts smoky is fiery, as is 
the kitchen, the upanaya'will beof the form 'so, like the 
kitohen the htil ts smoky*. But if tbeudiharana gives 
a universal relation of agreement in abeence between 
the sadhya or major term and the hetu or midd Is term 
with respeot to a negative instance, the upanaya denies 
the absence of the hetu or the middle term in the pak^a 
or minor term, unlike as in the vipak^ or hetero- 
logue where the absence of the hetu or middle term 
is found to be invaribly consequent to the aheence of 
the sidbya or major term. In a syllogism where the 
first three membere are aa followa.*-*’ 

Praiijfia the hill is fiery 

Hetu for it is smoky 

Udabarana Whatever is non-Gery is non- 
emoky as is the lake, the ut»naya turns out to be 
* unlike the lake, the bill is not noti-emoky *. It must 
be understood that the upanaya or application is not 
a mere repetition of the hetu or reason. There ie a 
difference between the twoj whereas the latter simply 
gives a relation affirmative or negative between the 
hetu or middle terra and the pak^aor minor term, the 
former atrengthens the relation with reference to an 
^ppotfie inRtafioe. 
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(5} Ttio NiKam&Ds or conclusioD ih the fifth 
member of tho fiyliogmai. It defimtoly asserts the 
reiation betweea the pak^ or miDoi term and the 
sadhya or major term. It differs from the pratiina or 
proposition in that it has acoaoluBivoaeserttoo, whereas 
tiie latter has oaiy a tentative one. Its states with 
reference to a positive instance that the sadhya or 
major term, woioh is pervasive of the hetu or middle 
term Las is iUiusitrated io a eapakqa or homologue) is 
reLated to the pakqa or minor term. But in the case 
of a negative ioetaoce it asserts that thesadhya or 
major term which has a leLation of agreement 
io absence with the hetu or middle term as is 
found iu a vipak^ or heterologue, can be predicated of 
the pak^a or the minor term. It is the last member of 
the syllogism. It completes the process of inference 
which is begun in the prattjna. Its importance can be 
seen only with reference to the other members of the 
syllogism. So two eiamplee of syllogisms, one with a 
poeitive Instanoe and the other with a negative instance 
are given below, 

(a) A aytleghm with a po»tive rnit 3iitj»«, 

Fratijna The hill is fiery 

Hetu For it is smoky 

Udibarana Whatever is smoky is fiery as is the 
kitchen. 

Upanaya So like the kitchen the hill ie smoky 

Nigamana Therefore like the kitchen the hill is 
fiery. 

(b) A syllsjitm witb a aegstivs [Ditaecs. 

Fratijna The bill is fiery 

Hetu For U is smoky 

Ud^arai^a Whatever is non "fiery is non^emoky 
as is the Jake 

Upanaya So unlike the take, the hill ia not 
non*smcky 
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Nigamauft Therefore unlike tbe lake the bill ie 
not non-fiery, i e., the hill ie Sery. 

The different echooJe of Indian philosophy are not 
all agreed OQ the number of members of & syllogism. 
While the Naiyayikas eupport the hve-membered 
eyjlogiem, the Bhattaa and the Advaltins believe in a 
tbree^menibered ayliogiem conaiBting of either the first 
three members or the last three. But the Buddhists 
reduce the syllogism to the two members, namely - the 
UdabarsQa and the Upanaya. Arunandi SiTacirtysr, the 
author of BiTajhatia Siddhiyar seems to think that the 
five-membered ey ilogiem is out of date and holds the 
view that the firat three memhera are sufilcient to 
construct a syllogiem. Sivajuana Yogi in interpreting 
him supports his statement when he says that the five- 
membered syllogiem is adopted by the Tarkikas etc. 

' But Sivagra Yogi and Maraijfiana Desikar, who are 
both commentators of Sivajnana Siddhiyar, hold the 
view that the three metnbered syllogism as welt as the 
fiYe-membered one are both acceptable to the Saiv^. 
It is a pity that these commentatora are too conecrvatiTe 
in not refecting the five-mcmbered syllogism oYen after 
It has been found not to represent the true process of 
reasoning. 

It is usually supposed that actual reaeontng 
proceeds on from the though ts of given premisses to the 
thought of the conclusion. But the fast Is, as Johmtan 
holds, the reverse in most cases. For we first entertain 
the thought contained in the conclusion and then 
proceed to find out grounde to justify it. The 
Biddhantin. who beiievas in Bret giving the pratijna or 
proposition aud then bringing in sufiiojent grounds to 
assert the truth of the proposition in the form of the 
judgments given by the hetu or reason and the 
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udabaraLija or ex«mpie, is tacitly foliowitiK iho natural 
order of thouglit-procssaria. Further the tbou^bts of 
the upausya and uiganiana are included under the 
udahara^a in its full form. Hence it may bo conoloded 
ibat the 51 ddhiotin'e conception of the syljogiam as a 
th ree’msmbered one and not as a fiTo-membored one is 
in keeping with tbecommon'Sense point of ▼iew> 

(iii) Definition of Aniuoana or Inference 
^ A numlna or Inference is, according to Sivajnina 
Yogit the inina sakti of tbe atman, whiob has a doubt* 
free but errorleea cognition of an object bidden to view, 
not by direct observatiorit but by means of a knowledge 
of a hetu or probane, wbiob has ao aTlDabbavaeamban* 
dha (relation of uniTersa) concomitance) with tbe 
object. *The Pauskara Agama speaks of anumana or 
inferouee as B7abhodakam or oogoition of objects, which 
are parok^ or remote in time or place to tbe cognizer, 
with tbe help of a knowledge of drta*yyapti or 
uni versa! and indubitable concomitance between the 
hetu or probans and tbe sidbya or probandum. 'Tbe 
commentator gives ua to understand that this statement 
is never meant to be a dehnition of anumana or infer* 
ence. It gives us merely its upakiraka lakqaua or 
auxiliary mark. Its mukbya lakqa^a or essential 
obaracteristic consists in ite being the cit-^kti, which 
in assooiatloa with tbe psychosis of the buddbi has 

1. S.S.ti, pp S - ' aauinam nereyariyappa^uvataTUio 

catitiup per^ar paiatiy maraintuni^a 
porulai atanai vit^uumkatu yaotumu* 
^aniiy nikalum etuvaikkoo^u a warn* 
Qarvatlkiya inmavinatu hanacatti 
karutalalavaiyenappatum 

2, P.B, pp 537 ' Auumanamdrtavyaptya 
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bogoition of objoote. The commentAtor procd^de to 
examine tbe statement about anumaDa given in tbe 
Pau^kara Agama befoie be biiuaeU givee a dednition. 
The use of tbe term * parok^a ‘ in tbe statement, be 
will bring in the fault of ativyapti ot over^perva* 
Sion as it wiU lociude sabda or verbal teetimony as well 
within its scope, Por sabda or verbal teatlmony too Is 
a means of cogoition used for cognizing objects, which 
are parok^a or remote in time or place to the cognizer. 
Tbe expression 'dr|aTyapti' however, it is asserted, 
precludea the application of tbe statement tosabdaor 
verbal testimony. Furtber the use of the term ' parok^', 
he Urges, sets aside tbe fault of ativyapti or over^perva- 
sion with respect to perception preceded by doubt, as 
perception is of objects which are here and now. More-* 
over if it is said that there is a fault of avyaptior 
non-pervasion smce the statement is not applicable in 
tbe case of inference by one desiring to infer soinetbing 
which is perceived directly, he denies that the fault 
of avyapti baa any scope over there as inference is 
only concerned with such objects as are not here 
and now. Furtber-on he says that the statement 
about inference in the Paugkara Agama merely 
gives the simanya lak^i^a or the generic character 
common both to bhrama C^rror) and prami (truth). 
The specific nature of aoumina can be had only 
if the word ’ avabbodakam ’ in the statement is 
qualified by the word ' yathirtbatvam' meaning 
■ state of being as they really are*. Thus the cognition 
of objects as they really are (the objects being parok^ 
or rvmotti m limu or place to the cogni^erj with tho 
help of a knowledge of df^a-vyapti or relation of 
concomitance between the probans and tbe probaudum 
couBiitutes the upakiraka or auxiliary but specific 
cbaracterjstic of aaumana. Yet according to the 
commentator of the Pau^kara Agama, the true definition 
of anumaua coneiata in its being the oit-4akti, which 
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a doabt - free but eriorte^ Snferential cognition 
of the form of pak|a - dbarmatijSanam, knov ledge of 
the abidance of the hetu or middle term in the pak^a 
or the minor term as ass^ooiated with a vyapti inlnam 
(knowledge of the uni Tergal and indubitable conoomi- 
tanoe of the beta or middle term with the eadhya or 
major terra*) The inferential cognition ie the doubt** 
free errarleas knowledge of the abidance of the hetu or 
middle term ae pervaded by the eadhya or major term 
in the pakfa or minor term. 

’ According to Sivagra Yogi. armmSna or inference 
is a knowledge of a thing as it really is, - such know¬ 
ledge being aocidentally qnaliBed ae inferential 
cognition. He says that annmina or inference mav 
be defined as knowledge obtained by vyapti j^anam 
(knowledge of uniTersal concomitance between the 
hetu or middle term and the eidhya or major term) 
of an objeot. remote in tirne or place to the cognizer, in 
ita true nature. Both the definitiong of anumSna or 
inference, given by Sivagra Yogi, are in terms of the 
upakaraka lak^apa of anumina. It is not that he is 
not familiar with the mukhya tak^apa or e^^ential 
nature of aimmana. * For in other places he refers to 
pratyak^a, antiniana and eabda aa the cit-4akti in 
asaociation with certain groups of the evoluten of mlya 
or primordial matter. - each group being different for 
each pramipa. 8o he does not seem to material ty differ 
with either Sivainina Yogi or the commentator of 
the Pau^kara Agama in his conception of aoumana. 

Aliayeterasof Indian philosophy agree with the 
Saiva Siddhintin that an inferential cognition is never 
got at by direct observation, but is the result of a 
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▼yiptijSSnam {ktiow!edg« of untvereal concotnltaneo), 
VetsySyana, the Hhasyakara of the flylya eutras atatee 
that an 11 roan a or infereno© ia the C!On sequential cogui- 
ttoTi of an object, the proband urn by meena of the 
cognTti'on of a probana, Gaogeaa, the father of the 
modem Nyaya school of phitoaophy, defines anumana aa 
the knowledfife that the middle term, which is in 
Invanabl© concomitance with the major term abides In 
the minor term. Prasastaplda, the Bha^akSm of the 
Vailesika eutrSe regards anurnSna or Inference as that 
which aripes from the perception of the Itngaor probans. 
The Sankhy^ state that the generic nature of anumana 
or inference coneiets in its being knowledge of the 
presence of the middle term as pervaded by the major 
term abiding in the minor term. The MimlnsakSs say 
that inference is the cognition of a non ^ proximate 
object by the perception of one factor of a well—recog— 
niwd relationship. The Jaine hold the view that 
anumana is valid knowledge of the sadhya or major 
term consequent on a penseption of the hetu or middle 
term and the recollection of the relation of invariable 
concomitance between the beta or middle term and the 
sadbya or major term. The Buddfsts define anumana as 
knowledge obtained through the hetu or probans poss* 
essing itil threecbaraoteristics, vi 2 ., its abidance in the 
paksaor minor term, its presence in the sapak^as or 
homologues, and ita absence in the vipak^sor hetero* 
loguee. 

Thus we see that all the Indian schools of philoeo- 
phy are more or less agreed that an inferential cognition 
ts de^ndent on two or more previous cognitions for its 
validity. But whereas the other systems regard 
inference as merely a means of giving inferential cog* 
nition, the Saiva Siddhantin goes further and speaks of 
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inference ae tlin oit-sakti, which in assooiatiaii with 
certaiii evolutea of ma^a aerrae aa a meane of obtaining 
empirical knowledge of the mferential type. According 
to the Siddbatitin, inference ia an acoidental but in* 
separable character of the itman ; it ie manifeeted, as 
are pratyak^ aad eabda, only in tbe petta nilai {state 
of bondage) of the atman and remains unmanifeet in its 
muktt nilai (etate of release). 

(iv) TliB gfotuids of inference 

Vyiptl and pakHadharinatfl are^ according to the 
Siddhantin, the two grounds on which an infereoce can 
be made. Of them vyapti is considered first as it is a 
much discussed subject in the different ladiao systems 
of philosophy, ft ia held to be tbe foundation atone of 
all inferencee. If not for the relation of vyapti existiog 
between terms, do inference can be made. Tbe logical 
ground of all iofereDCsee revolTSs on the pivot of vyapti. 
What ia vyapti f How ie it known T The Siddhnntin's 
answers to these questione are treated below. 

When one object or event is indisaolubty connected 
with another object or event in euch a way that the 
presence of the former or the absence of the latter is 
always and invariably attended respectively by the 
presence of the latter or the abseuoe of the former, the 
former object orevent iBBaid to have vyapti or pervasion 
with the latter; the former is called the vyapya 
(pervaded) in relation to the latter which isthe vyipoka 
(pervader). It is a fact that smoke has an indiaaoluble 
connection with fire; for whatever ie smoky ia fiery and 
whatever ia non^fiery ia nocamoky. Therefore amoke 
ia aaid to posaesa vyapt) or pervaaion with reapeot to 
fire. It is a vyapya {pervaded} in relation to fire, which 
is its vyapaka (pervader). Another term for the 
leUtion of vyapti is avinibhava - sambandha or the 
n 
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roJfitioQi of ttiiivorsftl ooocomitsncci* Thors io vyapti or 
aifinibhaTa betweeo Bmoke and Bra. but not batween 
fire and smoke. For the statemeiit * wtiaiever ie smoky 
ifl fiery' ia true; but tUo state men i ‘whatever is fiery 
la einoky ’ cuOQOt b« maiptajiied to be true; for fire can 
exist without beiu^ attended by smoke. If of two 
objects which have the relation of vyapti or avinabhiva 
aambandha, one U directly apprehended in a certain 
locus while the other la not, the latter is inferred to be 
present in the same loons by virtue of the relation of 
vyapti or avinabhava aambaudha which the former has 
with respect to the latter. It is the leiatiop of vyapti 
holding between the hetn or middle term and the 
Bodbya or major term, that enabjee us to infer that 
the sadhya or major term is related to the paksa or 
minor term, in the case of a hill that is smoky, if one 
wants to infer tbai it is fie/y it is esfiential that ho 
should have knowledge of the relation of vyapti that 
holds between the hetu, smoke, and the sadbya. fire. 
Thus vyapti is a logical ground of all inferences. 

t 

The aiddbantm distinguiahes between two kinds of 
vyapti; one is the anvayavyapti or tbe relation of posi¬ 
tive concomitanco and the other is the vyatireki vyapti 
or the relation of negative noncomitance. An example 
for the anvaya vyapti is illustrated by the statement 
■ wha^ver is smoky Is fiery Herein the idea is that 
there is an Indissolubls connection between smoke and 
fire, such that tbe presence of the former is always 
atteuded by the presence of the latter. There is agree¬ 
ment in presence between smoke and fire; that is. there 
siiould be no cases of tbe appearance of the former wilh- 
outttio latter also accompanying it. Vyatireki vyapti. 
on the other hand, is had when wo say 'whatever is 
qon-fiery is non-smoky'. Here too the connection 


between smoke and fire is Indfissoliible in the sense that 
the absence of the latter is always and inevitabl; 
followed by the absence of the former. There is agreemen t 
in absence between fire and smoke; in other words there 
are no cases of the absence of fire not being followed by 
the absence of smoke. 

’ Aruna^hi Sivicariyar eeemB to see three further 
different types of vysptl, when he olaseifies the betu or 
middle term into the three kinds, ▼iz.i avabbivs hetu. 
karyabetu and anupalabdhi hetu. His basis of claefd> 
ficatlon is the relation which the hetu or middle term 
bolds with the sadhya or major term. A consideratian 
of the natures of each of these kinds of hetu or middle 
term will reveal to us the cbaracters of each of the types 
of vya pti involved. To begin with, the words * ma ’ etc. 
by virtue of their own natures, without depending on 
extraneous causes, are said to possess Sakti C potencies) 
signifying things called tree etc. Thesakti possessed 
by the word ‘ ma * meaning 'mango tree' in so far as 
it aignifiee a thing called tree is known as svahhava 
hetu or Bskasahetu (co-existent middle term); there is 
concomitance between the two co-exietente, the hetu 
which is the mango tree and the sSdhya which is the 
tree. Since the ’ ma' is identical with the tree, the rela* 
tion of co-exietefice in this case is one of tadatmyaor 
identity; for tadatmya is given to be the relation holding 
between two things, whicb are essentially abheda or non* 
differeot from each other in spite of some difference. 
The 'ma* because It is a tree is identical wjth 
the tree though it has a difference with the tree In that 
It eignifea a mango tree. Again kirya hetu is said to 
be had when an effect such as smoke is used to infer ite 
cause such as fire. The vygptf between the hetu smoke 
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and the sidbya ftra U based on the principle that an 
effect and its cauaa are iodiasolublf oonnectod together 
such that the presenee of the former always indicates the 
presence of the latter. Further the fact tliat the absence 
of coolness of the atmosphere indicates the absence of dew 
is given ae an instance of anupatabdbi hetu. It is an 
admitted fact that cociness of the atmoephere is the cause 
of the formation of dew. Therefore vjipti in the 
instance given has its basis on the principle that the 
absence of a cause is always a mark of the absence of 
its effect. So according; to Arupandi Sivaciriyar, 
vyapti may be either anvaya (affirmative) or vyatireki 
(negative). The anvaya vyapti may be one of co-exts* 
tenoe between the beta and the nidhya or one based on 
tbe principle that the presence of an effect indicates the 
presence of a cause. But the vyatireki vyapti is 
dependent on the principle that an absence of a cause 
is always a mark of the absence of its effect. 

'Sivajhana Yogi with his characteristic gramma¬ 
tical skill interprets Anujandi Sivacariyar in his own 
way. He speaks of anupalabdbi hetu as one that is 
used to infer both (1) the absence of an effect from tbe 
absence of its cause and (£) tbe absence of a cause from 
the absence of its effect, Further he gives us to under¬ 
stand that there is as well a karapa heto which makee 
it possible to infer an effect fram cauRe. As it is a 
well-known fact that a cause can be there without 
producing Its effect, the inference of the absence of a 
cause from the absence of its effect and that of the 
presence of an effect from the presence of a cause cannot 
be treated as oorreot. They are only of a probative 
vatoe. So Sivajiiana Yogi cannot be taken as serious 
in his interpretation. Perhaps what he means is the 
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foot that tho efffot frrtbeeausa {a a subtle 

state even before it is manifested in a groee 
form. Bubrama^ya Desikar seems to be bliedly 
adopting Sivaj^sna Togi’e interpretation. Bivggra 
Yogi and JfiSna Frakasar oannot however be accused 
of wrong interpretattons. But Niramba Aiakiyar 
and MaraTjflana Desikar do not seem to be above biamo'. 
It must be andeTatood that the Siddhantin fsasatp-kiirya 
vadin, who believes in the pre-ejistenco of effects in 
their respective causes. Sivajilan a Yogi oannot beheld 
to be wrong in bis interpretation in the light of bia 
Vida (tenet); for It is quite possible to infer the absence 
of a cause from the absence of its effect, provided the 
effect is denied to exist even in a Eukama or subtle 
state. Again it is also possible to infer the presence of 
an effect at least in a subtle form from the presence 
of its cause. Thus Sivajiiina Yogi and others do not 
seem to be wrong provided they are interpreted with 
reference to their doctrine of satkaryavada. 

Tf smoke is considered as a true effect of the cause 
fire, the vyapti involved in the following etatementa 
must hold good on the basis of satkaryavada. 

(1) Whatever is smoky Is fiery, 

(2) Whatever is fiery is gmoky, 

(31 Whatever is non-smoky la non-fiery, 

(4) Whatever is non-fiery is non-smoky. 

But Sivajfilna Yogi shows a partiality for the 
principlea underlying the first and the fourth etatementa 
only when he speaks of Bnvayavyipti and vyatireki 
vyapti, Evidently theste are the two statementB holding 
true of the groea objects, smoke end fire, The prinoiptca 
contained in the second and third statements can apply 
to gross objects provided that fire ie one that is produced 
from wet fuel. The exclusive usee of the 6 ret and 
fourth statementB only on the part of BivajAaDa Yogi 
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indfeates that he is referring to ^tioss objects on 17 and 
not to subtls one* as well. If he refers to gross objects 
only his interpretatlon of annpalabdhi hetu cannot be 
maintained to he correct If objects in their subtle 
states are also included, then the statements illustrating 
vyatireki vylptl must be revised adding proper deter¬ 
minants to the one or the other of the two terms, hetu 
and aidhya, making the one aa the true cause of the 
other 80 that the denial of either might lead us inevit¬ 
ably to the denial of the other. But SivajSana Togi 
has not done this either. For in illustration of ann- 
palahdh! hetn he give* us eyamples drawn from 
common experience, where the hetu and the sadhya 
given are not such that one is a true oeuse of the 
other. According to him feeling of coldness is an 
effect of the presence of dew, ao that the absence 
of the feeling of coldness leads us to infer the 
absence of dew. But he does not want us to infer the 
absence of fire from the absenoe of smnfce. It is difficult 
to reconcile the contradiction involved in these state* 
ments. Tt is believed that there are omissions of certain 
. relevant statementSi which if present would not only 
acquit him of his contradictions but also raise him to 
the status of a true exponent of the Baiva Siddhanta 
princi pies. 

Now the problem of the means of knowing vyfipti 
forces itself to the front. How do wc paj?9 from 
observed facta of concomitance of smoke and fire in the 
kitchen etc., to the universal relation of concomitance 
between emoke and fire generally ? A few particular 
case* of concomitance only are all that is observed. 
But the general statement contains much more 
information than are contained in the observed facts. 
There 18 a leapfrom theknowledge of particulars to that 
of the unknown univcrtal coiaprisjug elementa both of 
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the past, present and future as well as ^e near and the 
remote. What is the suarantee that the leap is not 
into the dark t Above all what is it by means of 
which the universal relation of vyapti is ascertained f 
Is it known by perception or by inference, or by verbal 
testimony ? The Carvakas would have us believe that 
it does not fall within the scope of perception, be it 
external or interna). They say that external perception 
is possible only if there be sense object contact and that 
In the case of universals, which comprise elements of 
the past, future and the remote, there cannot be such 
contacts. Internal perception too, they say, caonot 
apprehend the universale as the mind which is the 
organ concerned in this type of perception cannot act 
independently of the senses. Further another inference 
as well cannot give ue a knowledge of vyapti. If it 
does, that will be dependent on a third, which would 
require a fourth and so oo ; the procKtss of dependence 
of one infereoce on another will have no end, leading 
up to an infinite regress, which cannot be avoided. 
Again vyapti cannot be known even by verbal testi¬ 
mony. For it may be urged as with the VaiSeqik^ 
that verbal testimony ie not an independent means of 
cognition but is included under infereocs; and vyapti 
which can be established by inference can never be 
obtained from verbal testimony which is a species of 
inference; or else the reason may be advanced that the 
knowledge of the vyapti being dependent on the recog' 
nition of a mark or sign in the form of the language 
used involves inference which leads us nowhere. Thus 
BocortliDg to the carvakas, vyapti cannot be known by 
any means of cognition. 

^ As against the Carvakis, the Siddhintin contends 
that vyapti can be known by inductive inference baaed 
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on obeernation of posit!va and ne^ti^e iofaranceo. If 
parcoptioa alona can be relied bs a v&ltd roeftns of cog* 
oition the position of the Carrakis in rejecting the 
dootrince of the other soboola will be ridiculous; for it 
ia not by perception but by inference tbet the Carfakaa 
can know that the alien schools are wrong; and this 
inference will be found to in'^olvesome kind of v^yipti* 
which they have to adtntl. ^ The Siddbintin presses 
the ¥iew that theCdrTak^ have to admit vaiidviy to 
inference merefy becauae purpoaive activity on the part 
of an adherent of the Carvikae doctrines wiil have to 
cease as he cannot bo sure that he will live for the suc¬ 
ceeding moment to enjoy the fruits of hm exertion* It 
U by inference that the Cirvikae, too, know that they 
will survive for the suc3oeeding movements. If once they 
admit inference to be valid* they will have to accept 
the fact tbal vyipti can be known, 

*The Naiyayikae aay that vyapti can be known by 
means of samanya lak|a 3 ja pratyak^. In kitchens etc. 
where particular smokes are found in conoomitance 
with particular hres* the jati or class smoke is also per¬ 
ceived with the jati or classt as co-enistent. In some 
cases where particular fires are seen without smoke, the 
jati fire ie not found in concomitance with the jati 
emoke. Thus perception by way of jati or class gives us 
the vyapli between smoke and fire; and it is perception 
that denies vyapti between fire and smoke^ Sivajnina 
Yogi does not deny that there is conocmitance between 
the jati smoke and the jati fire, which are both appm* 
bended as related to particulans. The Jati or clasa ja, 
according co the Siddh antic, non^difforent from the 
vya pti or particular. The y have the relation of tSditmya 

1, a B. pp 60. ^ 
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or idontitjr hetweoo them. But yet there is a passage 
from the knowledge of the retattone of the two jitis 
to the predication of the ootieomitanoe of fir© with 
respect to each and every case of smoke. The jiti is ab¬ 
stract whereas each and every case of smoke is con- 
Crete* If aa the Naiyiyikas say that the predication of 
the relation of concomitance of fire with respect to 
each case of siooke is got at by perception. Si vajiiina 
Yogi argues that mao kind will be omniscient. For if 
it is perception that gives us the vyapti involved in the 
statement 'all smoky objects are fiery*, one ehould 
perceive all smokes - past, present and future, near as 
well as remote. This view makes man omniscient and 
is not acceptable to the Siddhantin, nay even to the 
Naiyiyikis. So the Naiyayikas cannot maintain their 
poeition that it is the simanya lakfana pratyaksa that 
gives us vyapti. Further the view of the T^aiyayikas 
that the passage from particular observed facts to 
univereals is made through the perception of jati is 
repugnant to the common sense point of view as well. 
When I see a particular case of emoke, the truth of 
the vyapti in the statement ' all smoky objects are 
fiery ' simply dawns upon me with lightning speed. 
1 perceive the jsti smoke only after deliberation, which 
takes time. Surely such a thing which takes time as 
is the perception of the jiti emoke cannot be said to 
Intervene between two oocurrents between which there 
is not an appreciable interval of time. 

‘The Advaitins hold the view that vyapti is 
apprehended by perception of concomitance between 
the sldhana or pTOhana and the s^dbya or probandum 
when there is no cognition of inconsistency. It does 
not matter whether the concomitance is observed in a 

I. V. F, pp 55 - * Vyaptifca a£eaasadfaanasrayisrita 
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singte perception or in a number of perceptions What 
is important is only the perception of the concomitance. 
The idea underJyinjj the Advaitins view ie that it is 
useless to call for repeated observances as evidence for 
determining vyfpti merely because a genuine exception 
may throw overboard a generalisation obtained after 
making a host of repeated observations. In fact a 
single observation may give us a true vyApti-jnansin. 
The Advaitins do not believe in vyatireki vyapti or 
negative concomitance as a ground for an inferential 
cognition. 

The Siddhantin feels that the knowledge of vySpti 
as advocated by the Advaitin cannot be held to be 
Certain i for the vyapti is based only on poaitive con¬ 
comitance between the sidbana or probans and the 
eadhya or probandum so long as it is not eontrsdicted 
by experience. Since negative concomitance is not 
sought for, the joint method of agreement in pm 5 en<'e 
and absence, which has been found to be very useful in 
scientific inquires cannot be applied. The Advaitfns 
seem to rely on induction by simple enumeration in 
their search for vyipti. This method is fraught with 
dangers and has its own limitations ; and the Advaitin's 
knowledge of vyipti too is conditioned by it. 

’ The Buddhists classify the hetn or middle term on 
the basis of the vyapti, which it has with the sSdhya or 
major term into the three kinds, vix., svabhgva hetu, 
karya hetu and anupatabdhi hetu. Of them evabhava 
hetn is said to be based on the principle of tadatmva or 

identity between the hetu and the aadhvs Ut means 

that the hetu or middle term contains in itsejf the 
eidhya or major term because the major term is an 
inl^t propertyJavabh5vaJ_^ the minor or because 

1. W. B. PP 2 , B. b. Vol. 2 pp 1367 ' ^ " 
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thd middle term is the essence (svabhava) ef the major. 
Tbe karya betu and the anupalabdbi beta are si?en 
to be grounded on the prinaiplee of causation, The 
former gives us concomitance of (be effect with its 
cause and not vice versa, Tbe latter states tbe fact • 
that there is agreement in abseuce between the cause 
and its effect. Tue Buddbists maintain tnat the vyapti 
based on tbe principle of identity is ascertained by 
direct observation by a parson who notes the fact that 
an absurdity attaoiies itself to a contrary opinion. There 
is a relation of identity between a simsapa tree and a 
tree, but we cannot imagine a simsapa tree losing its 
arboreity without losing its own seif. Again the 
vyapti wbicb has its basis on the principle of causation 
involves a knowledge of tbe relation of cause and effect. 
This knowledge is said to be ascertained by tbe test of 
pancakdrapi or the hve indications, viz, (!) that an 
effect is not perceived prior to its production that 12} 
when tbe cause is cognized (3) tbe effect appears in 
immediate succession and that [4) tbe effect is not 
cognized when ^5) the cause is not apprehended. The 
buddliists find fault with the Naiyayikas saying that 
vyapti as between an effect and its cause cannot be 
determined by observation of affirmative and negative 
concomitances. For they say it is not possible to 
eliminate doubt with regard to instances past and future, 
and present but unperceived. When pointed out that 
uncertainty in regard to such instances is equally 
inevitable in their own system as well, they reply 
that in as much as they are guided by practical 
effioiency, there cannot be any doubt for them with 
regard to these lusuincos ii they do not implicate 
tliem in practical absurdity. Hence they say that 
vyapti determined by tbe test of pahcakiraui as con-^ 
forming to practloal efficiency is above doubt, 


The Buddhbte' clasaificatioQ ofthehetu or middle 
term ]□ to STabhava hetUt karyabetuaad aoupaiabdbi 
hetu is apparently the same as that of Aru^andi Siva* 
oariyar; but yet the a^reemeot is only in terminology : 
for there is a difference in the basis of classification. 
While the Buddhists have as their basis the principles of 
identity and causation, tbe SiddhanliD recognhsea only 
one principle namely, the principle of tadatmya or 
identity. It is not that the Siddbantin has nothing to 
do with oausattoa in hie classification of hetu. Accord¬ 
ing to the BiddhantiD the causal relation is a species of 
tadatmya or identity. The Salva Siddhantin aeserte 
that the relation of Ladatmya or identity bolds between 
(1) an avayavin audita avayava (whole and its part), 
(^j a gui^i and its guna (aubatance and its material 
quality) ^3) a jatl and its vyan-ti (class and its member) 
and 14) a saktiman aod its eakii (an object and its 
potency!, Tuo Siddhantin is a satkarya vadiUp who 
believes in the pre-esistence of an effect in its cause. 
But with the Buddhists who are asatkarya vadinSj tbe 
cause and its effect are two conseoutiTe states of a series, 
which gi?efl the appearance of a pereisung thing. The 
effect merely follows upon the cause but is not produced 
by it. It springs up as it were out of nothing, because 
a simultaneous existence of a cause and its effect is 
impossible. The Buddhists say that we can infer a 
cause from Its effect but not vice versa. That is why 
they have not included the ksrapa hetu in their classi- 
hcatlon. But the Biddhantin'a teoets allow him to 
infer both a cause from its effect as well as on effect 
from his cause. Yet Aruhandi Sivacariyar hae omitted 
to include the karatia hem in his classification perhaps 
appareoiiy presuming with the Buddhists that an effect 
cannot be inferred from a cause, ft cannot be thought 
that Armjandi Sivacariyar the direct disciple of 
Meykaqta Devar. who is the father of the modem Baiva 




Biddbaota wontd have gona against the baaic principles 
pn which the philcBOpb? of Baiva Siddhinta ie built. 
It is believed that he is using the word ‘Iclrya’ or 
effect in its popular aeose of toanifeated state and not 
in its acientifio sense. Slvajiiaaa Yogi seems to have 
discovered this discrepancy in Amoandi Stvacariyar'a 
classification of hetu and has added therein the kSraoa 
betu ae well. 

The Buddhist method of determining vylpti bet¬ 
ween an effect and its cause resembles UiU's method of 
difference in its double application. The Buddhifite 
themselves seem to admit the sbort-oomings of their 
method when they reeort to the aid of arthakriyak^it* 
vam or practical efficiency to remove any further doubt 
that may occur. The SalvaSiddhautin propoees to assert 
that bis method of determining vyapti by an examina’ 
tion of anvaya or positive cases of vyapti supplemented 
by a knowledge of relevant vyatireki or negative cases 
removes doubt once and for all. The Buddhlet thesis 
that practical efficiency Clears doubt is futile and oannot 
be maintained. For often a wrong knowledge may 
accidentally lead us to truth, 

' The second ground of inference is the pak^e-dhar- 
mata. It gives us the knowledge that the betu or 
middle term abides in the pak|a or minor term. No 
inference can be made by a mere knowledge of vyapti 
between the betu or middle term and the sidbya or 
major term. This knowledge of vyapti or universal 
oonoomitauce considered in relation to the knowledge 
that the hetu or the middle term abides in the pak^ or 
minor term makes it possible for us to draw aconciusioa 
that the major term ie related to the miuor. The know* 
ledge of the statement ' whatever is smoky is fiery ' does 
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not by itaejf give any inference^ A further knowledge 
that a hill ia smoky ia neceadary to make the ioferenoe 
that the bill is (iery. Henee inference involves the two 
grounds, viz., vyapti and pak^-dharmala. 

(v) Class if ication of Loference. 

(a) Svartlm and parartlta 

' Infereace bas been classified by the Siddhantin 
into aval the and pararthat according as it is intended 
for use for cnee own seif or for another's. This olassi' 
hCBLioa is not logical but rather psychological and is 
based on the intent or purpose for which an inference 
eervee. Sivajnana Yogi detjnes avartbanumana ae the 
knowledge arising from the consideration by way of 
vyapti or universal concomUanoe whether the sadbya or 
major term, having one of the three hetus, namely- 
svabhava,, karya and anupaiabdhi - is related affirma^ 
lively or negatively to the pak^, tbeaapakqai and the 
vjpak^is. When a person who has a knowledge of vyapti 
between smoke and lire by observation of either positive 
cases such as the kitchen etc., or negative ones such as 
the lake etc., seea or hears that there is smoke in a bill, 
be immediately infers for bimself that the hill is fiery. 
His conclusion which is a judgment is based on either 
the two judgments ' whatever is smoky ie fiery as is the 
kitchen ' and ' the hill is smoky ’ or the two judgments 

* whatever is non^fiery is non-smoky as is the lake ' and 

* the hill is smoky But to prove the fact that the bill 
ie fiery to another person, these judgments should be ex¬ 
pressed in words in the form of propositions, Then only 
one can communicate his thoughts to another. That is 
why the Siddhantin holds the view thatsvarthanumlna 
alwajrB precedes pararthanumana. The latter cannot 
appear without the former. For it is true that no one 
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can prove to another acortaTo fact which ho has not 
proved for himself. So loot; or GVarthinumana has to 
do oply with judgment, it will not he of much uro to 
the ad vanoeioeiit of know led sfo. For if it betheonij 
kind of inferenoe that we can make uae of. we shall be 
deprived of the opportunity of oontactini? the thoughts 
of the ancients, which are kept for ns in the form of 
propositions. Poetry, Science and Philosophy would 
have been greatly handicapped. It is only pararthanu* 
mans which is concerned with propositions that 
provides us with materials both of the present as well 
as of the past as premisses for making inferences. This 
fact has been well noted by the Slddhantin who proceeds 
to divide pararthlnninana into anvaya oraffirmatiye 
and vyatireki or negative infcTences. 

(b) Anvaya and Vyatireki 

The classification of pararthgnnmana into anvaya 
and vyatireki is logical and is based on the principle of 
vylpti. An inference is said to he anvaya or affirmative 
if one of its grounds is the proposition statiog the fact 
that there is a relation of univergat agneemervt in 
presence between the hetu or middle term and the 
eadhya or major term. An anvaySnumana is iljostrated 
as follows *■— 

Pratijiia The h lilts fiery 

Hetu For it is smoky 

Udlbarapa Whatever is smoky is fiery 

as is the kitchen. 

A vyatireki anumina is one in which one of its 
grounds is a proposition giving a relation of universal 
agreement in ahsence between the sidya or major term 
and the hetu or middle term. An instance of it is aa 
follows *— 

Fratijfla The hill is fiery 
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Hetu For it ii amoky 

UdaharaQa Whatever ia non-fiery fa non- 

atnoky, aa fa tba taka. It will ba seen from tha above 
eramplea that the same conctnaion * the hfl! is fiery * 
oan be arrived at both by an anvayanumana and a 
vyatireklnumana. 7et there are certain propoaitfona 
which can be established only by an anvayanumana 
and there are others which require the exclasive use of 
vyatireklnumana only. Examples of these are as 
follows:— 

’ (1) A ase ef aa excliuively anvayiniimSiiM. 

Pratijaa The world is aubjeet to the processes of 
origin, flubaistance and dissolution i 

Heta Because it has parts which are epeci'* 

fically demonstrable as be, she and it 

Udaharana Whatever has parts which are apec^ 
fically demonstrable is subject to the 
processes of on'pdn, subsistence and 
disanlution as is a pot. 

^ (2) A caw of so tMlasively vyatirskininiiiaa. 

Pratijua This body poesessee an itman or soul, 
which Is different from such things as 
sunya (void) etc; 

Hetu Because it has cognition of objects. 

Udaharana Whatever possesses no at man or soul 
has no cognition of objects, as is a pot 

It is an nndeniabie fact that the conclusion of the 
first syllogism that * the world is subject to the procesHes 
of origin, subsistence and dissolution' cannot be 
established by a vyatireka numlna; for to prove it 
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by stiob a kind of anutiiaiiftt wo are in nood of a knoW' 
led go of vyapti of the form' whatever ie not subject to 
the proceeses of origin«subsistence and dissolution has no 
par is that are specifically demonstrable* aa supported 
by an appoeite negative instance or heterologue. But 
we have no such iostaoore in the empirical world. 
Hence it follows that the conclusion in question 
can be got at by an anvaySnuraSna only. Again 
the conctusiou of the second eyllogiam, which runs 
‘this body pcsseases an atman or soul, which 
is different from euch things as sanya (void) etc., 
cannot be arrived at by an anvayinumana; for 
such an inference requires a knowledge of vyapti 
of the form whatever has cognition of objects pos¬ 
sesses an liman or souh which is different from such 
things as sunya (void) etc., as exem plied by apposite 
positive instances or homologues; but the lack of homo* 
logtiee and the presence of heterologues only in the 
empirical world force us to took to vyatirekiuumana 
alone for proving the conclusion. Thus it ie seen that 
the couclusion of the second syiloglam can be proved 
by a vyatirekanumana only. 

(vi) Other maaifesters of Knewledgo that can he 
included ander antmiiiui. 

The Saiva Siddhantin recognizes, as is said in a 
previous chapter, three independent means of cognition, 
namely - pratyakse, auumana and agama ' He cJaims 
to reduce the meaua of cognition called arthapatti, 
upamana, parife^a, sambhava and svabhava-linga into 
cases of anumane. The eound ness of his claim in each 
case is examined briefly as follows:—(ll Arthapatti or 
presumption is had when a known fact such as the 
fatness of a man who does not eat by day cannot be 

1, S.S.A, pps llS and 113. «• 
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fteeoonted for without asi^umiiiK another iueh as the 
fact that he eats bv ni^ht. The Bhattas and Ad vaitins 
think that the fact that the man eats by night is got at 
neither by perception nor by inference and ho on. It ie 
arthapatti or pTCSUmption that gives us such a oogni' 
tion. So according to them arthSpattf [Ban independent 
source of csognition. The Siddhantin feels that the fact 
that the man eats by night can be arriyed at by means 
of a Kcvala Vyatireki anumina as follows;— 

Pratijna The nou-^ater io day<times eats in 
night times. 

Heto Because he is fat. 

Udaharapa If any non^eater in day times does 
not eat in night times, he cannot be 
fat, as is Devatta. 

The Bha^as and the Advaitins have no answer to give 
except to t^ueslion the efflciericy of a kevala vyatireki 
anumina, which they do not recognize. 

12 ) Upamlna or com panaon is the means of cc^nition 
used to cognias a previously unknown object such ae a 
gavaya (voe gavcua) through its Bimitarily to a known 
object Hueh as a cow. Suppose a man who has never seen 
a gavaya inquires from a forester for ite characteristics. 
Being informed by him that it is like a cow, he goes 
to a forest and perceives an aniinai similar to a cow. He 
reflects upon the words of the forester and arrives at the 
judgment 'the animal in front of me is a gavaya'. 
This knowledge is said to be the reault of comparison. 
The Siddhintin urges that if comparison be the name 
of the method used to obtain the judgment in question, 
it is no other thhn'a mere inference. The syllogism that 
gives ns the judgment is as follows:" 

Pratijfia That animal in front of me is a 
gavaya. 
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Hetu For it is like q oovr. 

Udaha.irana Whatever is not a gavaya is not Like 

a cow, as la a goat. 

Thus it is oecn that compariaoo does not constUote an 
independent source of knowledge. Yet the Naiyayikee, 
the Mimansakas and the ^dvaitins consider it a distinct 
means of cognition, ' Of these pbiloaophers, the Advai< 
tins urge that the metbod used in passing from tbe 
judgment ‘ tbe gavaya is like a cow ' to the judgment 
* the cow U tike a gavaya ’ coostitutea oompariaon. The 
Slddhaotiti does not see any element of novelty which 
is essential for any pramapa in the passage froni tbe 
one judgment to the other, except a grammatical re* 
arrangement of subject and predicate. 

(3J Piriessa or inference by elimination is had when 
one event is asserted to have happened in a certain way 
on the ground that the number of ways that event may 
happen is definitely known and that all but the one 
s way are known to have not functioned. It is clear that 
this source of knowledge is a case of inference. The 
PauraQikis are alone in giving an independent status 
to this source of knowledge. 

(4) Sambbava or probability is the cognition of 
one thing from that of another in which it is included. 
In other words it is a cognition of a part from that of a 
whole. We have a case of probability, when we have 
the knowledge of the number hundred from the know¬ 
ledge of the number thousand. As the number hundred, 
which ie a part is invariably connected with its whole 
thousand, there is vyapti (universal concomitance) 
between them. Bo sambbava is a ease of inference and 
cannot be regarded as an independent eouroe of know¬ 
ledge. ft is only the Paurauikaa who speak of it aa a 
distinct method of knowledge. 
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(5) Svabbavai-lmga or natural inforeuoe is had 
when wo argue that the situaupa la a tree on the ground 
that it has the cbaroiotorletica of a aimsupa’ There ia 
vyaptHn the form of 'whatever ia not a tree has not 
the obaractoristice of a aitnsnpa. as ia a atone,’ So 
svabhava lldga ia a mere inference and cannot 
conatitnto, aa the FautaQiltaa thinlr, a separate source of 
knowledge, 

’ Arui^andi Siviclrirar gives a ibree*fold division 
of anutnana tas is agreed by all oommentatora) to 
include all the above means of cognition. Hia divisions 
are dr^^a - ' numana, anumana ~ * numana and igama- 
' numana. Of them dr^|a - < numana is had when you 
infer the presence of a flower from the perception of its 
smell, 

Anumananumana is an inference drawn as to 
the wisdom of a man on the basis of the judgments he 
makes, TLie proceee of reasoning used in the passage 
from what are stated In the erutis to what ia not stated 
there - in is called agama - ' numana. 


CHAPTER 8 

Theory of Verbal Testinteny 
(1) Karaka ^kti (productive potency) 

In the case of a bracelet made out of gold a question 
naturally arieee whether there is anything besides gold 
in the bracelet. Common sense tells us that there is 
nothing but gold in the bracelet. Taking due consider* 
ation of only the material substance in volved, we see 
that the bracelet aud gold are the flame. But yet gold 
ia no bracelet. There is a difference in the two. 
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The bracelet is gojd with a particular form. ETea thb 
piece of gold out of which the bracelet is made has also a 
particular form. The form of the bracelet is sometbiag 
other than that of the piece of gold. The bracelet and 
the piece of gold appear to differ ouly in their forms. 
Now wbat is the form of a piece of gold r Is the form 
extrinsic or instriDsic to the piece of gold f Metaphysi¬ 
cians are not all agreed on the answere to these two 
qasetions. The Saiva Siddhanttn's answers are deline¬ 
ated herein. Oq account of its importance the second 
qu^tion is taken up first. 

Were the form extrinsic to the piece of gold* it 
would be possible to diveai a body of its form. Hut no 
substance can be at*eu or imagined without a form. 
Hence the form must be intrinsic to tbo piece of gold. 
If it is so. it will not be possible to change the form of 
the piece of gold. But it is a fact that we can mould a 
piece of gold into any form we like. So it would appear 
that the form of a body is neither extrinsic nor intrinsic 
to the body. But the form belongs ton body. There¬ 
fore it cannot but be either extrinsio or intrinsic to the 
body. The fact ia, it is intrinsio to the body. The 
contradiction iuTolvod in thinking that a piece of gold 
can ha^e many forma can be got over by cottsiderlng 
the fact that ‘ a piece of gold ' herein stands for the 
material subataoce of the piece of gold and not for a 
particular piece of gold, A particular piece of gold has 
a partioular form. Bo if the forma are differeot, the 
pieces of gold that have the different foruis are also 
different. 

Now the first question as to the nature of the form 
of a piece of gold is considered. The Saifa Siddhsntln 
doea not believe in any immaterial imponderable quality 
apart from matter. To him the form is as much a 


materiaJ suhstancd as the body to which it is a form. 
Th© form of a body and the body are related by way of 
gutjLa-guiji-bhava sambanda. There b the relation of 
tadatmya (identity^ between the guQas and thejr gu^i. 
The gauaacollectively viewed ia the gu^L Therefore 

the form ie on© of the ooDatituieoba that constitute the 
being of the body. 

' According to Saiva Siddhanta all objecte hound by 
space such as the earth, the moon tain, fire, water etc., 
are pervasive each of its own effect. As the pervasion 
itself cannot be known by any other mesna, it fe 
preaumed that every-one of theae objects has two 
oharacteristice; one is that each object exiata as a 
karaoja (cause) which could pervade its karpa (effect); 
the other is that each object can etist in its own nature. 
There is a relation of tadalmya (identity) holding 
between an object and its characteristic that ejciata‘in 
the form of a karaija (oauiie). This characteriatio of the 
object is called its karaka sakti (productive potency). 
But tbia thesis of the Siddbantin runs counter to the 
view of the fJaiyiyikae and others who deny the 
existence of such aaktis. Tne ^kti of fire ie, the Sid- 
dhiatin says, compreeent with fire and is uon-different 
from it. Of oourae it cannot be perceived as a distinct 
thing in the same manner as we do in the case of fire. 
Yet by presumption it can be distinguished ae a 
distinct; so it would be clear that each object has its 
ov^n eakti or potency. The presencB of a ^akti in every 
object can be shown thus by presumption r if one person 
puts hiB finger into fire, we see that it gets burnt. But 
if another repeam certain mantras or jocantatione, 
while the finger is placed into fire, we see that it doe^ 
not get burnt. Yet on both the occasions fire is of its 
own nature and does not b ecome something else. So we 
1. 13. pps 225, 226, ^ 
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ar«» fOrt»d to pn>nump that fire bai a felfti or potency, 
which f(* obeourated by the fehtr or potency of msFitras 
and which Tnaoifeeted in the abeenoa of ihe recital 
of TH antral Thini«ktiof fire which 18 the klraQa or 
cause of burning; one's fini^eria aomethins other than 
the fire of which it la a fekti. 

It might be objected that the absence of obficaratinfr 
mantria too may he a caii«e of horning the finger. Even 
if there be the presence of all the causes such aa fire etc,, 
there cannot be the burning of the fin gem on Tees it be 
preceded by the abaence of obacurating mantrSs. It 
might alao be pointed out that the positing of the 
absence of obscurating mantras ns one of the conditions 
that make up the cause of burning one's finger ie better 
than positing different ^aktis to various objects and at 
the same lime presnmmg the origin and destruction of 
each saktis. Evidently the positing of a negative factor 
such a.s the absence of obecurating mantras as a cause 
fora positive ocenr rent which in an effect cannot he of 
any metaphveical value. If it were of value, the 
presenpi* of a positive effect must always and inevitably 
be preceded by a negative cause. In the case In question 
the presence of an obeeorating mantra with that of a 
de*ob(tCDTat!ng one produces the effect of horning. 
Thus the view that the ahsenoe of obacurating mantria 
is the cause of burning one's finger in not tenable. 

If it ia urged that the absence of the recital of an 
obacurating mantra that is not recited along with a 
dC'Checurating one is the cause, it is answered that it 
cannot be so. For the effpct can be as well produced in 
the absence of the recital of an obscurating mantra that 
is in association with a de-obscurating one. Again it 
might he nrged that the abeeuco pf the recital of an 
oheciirating mantra if only it is not attended hy a 
de-obscu rating one is the cause. Even this does not cany 
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as any further and Unde na into the dootrlne of the 
plurality of caufl<^. whioh ie repugnant oven to the 
Nelyaylkae who bring in such argumonti, Hence the 
Naiyaytltas cannot with consiatenry poeit abhnva or 
non-extstence 03 the cause of a poeitire effect. They 
will he forced to posit a fiakti as the cause. 


Further it ie a fact worth noting that the recital of 
an obecurating mantra does not, on the recital of a 
do-obscu rating mantra, obscurate the appearance of the 
effect. Then what Is it that is responsibie for the 
non-appearance of the effect due to the ohscurating 
mantra? Since there is the recital of the obscnrating 
mantra along with that of the do*ohscurating one, it 
cannot be said that the latter mantra has prevented the 
former from taking effect. Nor it can be said that the 
tatter has annihilated the former or that it did nothing 
It is easily seen that on the advent of a de- 
ohscurating mantra the effect due to the ohscurating 
mantra is not formed. Otherwise there is the 
formation of the effect. Thus there is the relation 
of avinnhhava (conoomltance) between the recital 
of the de-obscurating mantra and the non appea¬ 
rance of the effect due tq the ohscurating mantra. 
Iq the example given it is the de-obscurating mantra 
that is responsible for the prevention of the taking effect 
of the ohscurating mantra, which obeouratee the heat 
of fire. Now it is a rule that a deficienay In an effect 
cannot appear without a corresponding deficiency in its 
cau?e. Now there [9 no deficiency in the cause - the 
ohscurating mantra. Then there must he some cause 
apart from the ohscurating mantra present in the 
mant^ itself, which is with a defioJencp. This is called 
rts Aakti (potency 1 and we come to know it by presump- 
ThusSaktt is poalted of th« ohscurating mantra 
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aa ita effect can be pTerajited from ite foraiHtioa by thb 
dc'Obecurating mantra, la a Bimilar manner sakti oaa 
be poaitod of the de-obaeurating mantra aa velb 
The charaeter of a cauBe Jies in ite pos&esalon of a sakti 
or potenoy which is impUcit in it and that of an effect 
consiats in the explicit appearance of the aakti in ^e 
form of a vyakti (individual). The cause and effect are 
identical and are the implicit and explicit atates of the 
same subetance. The teoeta of the Naiyayikas that the 
cause is always anterior to its effect and that the effect 
is always posterior to its cause cannot be maintained. 

(ii) Jdepatca iSaktl (infemutive petency). 

’According to Baiva Siddhinta, Nada (sound essence) 
which has its origin in Suddha mays (pure primordial 
cosmic principle) haa an InGnite number of jdapaka 
^ktis (informative potencies). The ptesenoe of tb«e 
jhipaka eaktb is known by presumption through the 
help of words composed of vatnas or sounds of letters, 
’There lb a difference between dhvani (sound) which is 
a quality of akasa (ether) and varnie (sounds of letters). 
Tlie former is a product of asuddba niayi (impure cosmio 
principle)} but the latter areevolutes of suddhamaya 
(pure cosmic principle). 'Akasais the cause of dhvani 
(sound) which mauifests varnas (sounds of letters), 
It is never the cause of vainaii ^souods of letters) that 
are revealed by it. The relaiioD between dhvani (sound) 
and vamas (aound of lettora) as between light and 
form of a body is one of manifeetor and manifested. 
Yarnas (sounds of lette») aie generated by the internai 
functions of the body, where as dhvani (sound) by 
external functions. The Baiva Siddhantiu holds the 
view that Yak or speecb ie no other than varnas which 
are of five different forms, viz,, Suk^ma, Pasyanti, 
Uadhyama, Suk^ma Yaikhan and Sthula Vaikharj, 
1. S B. pp 227. ^2.^Ifaid pp lae, " 
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Of ihead SuJiema takea ita rise from Bindu by the 
operations of Pmpa ^internal air) reeiditig in Mali- 
dbara. Pasyanti ia the form of Vak which gets more 
and moTO manifeated hy the Pr^a (internal airj 
paeging through the navaj region. Madhyama ie had 
when Pra^a comes up to the heart, Sukqma Vaikhari 
is the form of Vak when the Pripa reaches the throat. 
It ia audible loone’a self. But Sthula Vaikhari ia the 
Vak which is revealed by th*? PriQa paaaing through 
the mouth. It ie audible to both one’s self and to 
others. 

It may be questioned how Vak in the form of 
Tarois, which are products of euddba may a turn out to 
be the objects of direct apprehenaion by the ear. The 
reason is not far to see. * For Vik exists in a suk§ma 
(subtle) state in the evolutes of suddha maya as it is 
devoid of any upadbis (qualifications per accldens) 
over there; Hut in the evolutes of asuddba mays it is 
associated with upadbis such as dbvani etc., and occurs 
ia a sthuLa {gross) state. It is on account of its upadhi 
of dbyani that it is audible to us. 

It is contended by some metaphysicians that either 
letters, or words made up ‘of letters, or sentences 
composed of acolleotion of words having mutual proxio 
mity, expectancy and competency signify objects. The 
reason given by them ia that there are no pramatjas to 
eetabilBh the fact that there are ^aktis apart from tettera 
to signify objects. Let us see whether the contention is 
sound. When a word say ‘ man ' is uttered, we hear 
the sounds of the letters M , A and N, but do not cognize 
the word ' man ' as something different from its consti¬ 
tuent letters. Similarly when somebody says ‘ man is 
rational', we see that this vSkya or sentence is consti- 
t utedof words which gain their gignificance by the 
1, 5,B. pp 135. ~ ~ ' 
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letters that oontpoee them. Thus it ia seen that neither & 
sentenoe nor a word has any eiedification bat for the 
letters that are involved in them. But then it would ap¬ 
pear that we shall have to say with the NaiyayifcSs that 
the Letters 'M', 'A' and 'tf* give U3 the idea of man. If so 
the cjuestion ia whether tbe letters express the meaning 
when taken together or individually. The first alter' 
native is not feasible for there is no togetherness of the 
letters 'M*, ’A* and 'W. Each of these letters has a 
beginning and an end of ita own. When ’M* ia pro» 
nouncedi there fs neither ‘A'nor'N' present to consci* 
oneness. When we pronounce‘A’, ‘M'has ceased to be 
heard and 'N'has not begun. And when we come up 
to 'N' both 'M' and 'A' have disappeared. There is no 
point of time or place when all the three letters are 
heard together. Even the NaTyayikas admit that sound, 
knowledge and activity have their existence only for 
three points of time. The letters, each of which appear' 
ing one after another at the disappearance of its 
previous one or ones cannot be sensed together. In fact 
they are not presented to conscious ness together at any 
moment, So they cannot together signify an object* 
The second alternative that the tetters individually 
express the meaning of the whole word will drive us 
into a ridiculous position. Suppose it is possible for 
each letter to signify an object. Tl^en the letter 'M* 
must givens the idea of man. But it does not do so. 
Even if we assume that it does, the two lettere 'A' and 
'N' would ba superfluous. So the theory that the lettera 
of a word or sentence individually express the meaning 
of the word is to be abandoned. The right concluaioa 
is that there are ^kt is 'potencies' apart from letters to 
signify objects. 

Tlie Kaiyayikaa say that the isolated letters of a 
word cannot individually signify an object- They can 
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do BO only collective!?. As eacK letter appears in 
coTrsoioueneea at the disappearance of the previone one. 
the Haiyiyikaa admit they cannot be perceived 
together as one whole. But tt is a fact that each letter 
on its diaoppearance leaves its improesion in the mind. 
When wa oomo to the last letter of a word* the appro, 
henaion of this tetter aided by the impreesions of the 
previous iettera, they urge, givea rise to the meaning of 
the word. 

Sivajfiana Yogi is not eatislied with this theory of 
the Kaiyayik'aa. He raises serioua objections against it. 
Many letters that have been pronounced on previous 
occasions would have left their iiuprasaions in. thanilnd. 
The last letter of the word ' man ' when pronounced is 
in association with the impression of all the latteie 
pronounced earlier in one’s life-time. Hence the sound 
of 'N' must present to coneciousness all objecte wboea 
names end in 'N'. But it is not so. Hence it is hut right 
to hold the view that the theory of the Jffaiyayikns is 
not based on truth. 

Again if it is held that the sound of the tast letter 
aided by memory that is awakened by the impressions 
of the past letters presents the object, SivajnSna Yogi 
argues that it cannot be so. For even memory taste for 
three points of time. The Naiyayikas themselves admit 
it. Therefore there cannot be a 'togetherness' of the 
letters, even of impressioriB of letters rouaed in memory. 
This eipianatioQ too fails. Further memory cannot 
have a material object as its object of cognition. For 
what is roused in memory by previous impressions in 
this case are iiounde of lettera and none else. Hence we 
arrive at the fact that neither a sentence, nor the words 
of the aentenOB, nor the letters contained therein, nor 
their irnpreasmiiB in the mind, nor memory itself can 


Signify objeotB. It is tharefOTB clear, eays SiTaiSana 
Yogi, that there at« fflipatta labile eiirnffyiRg objects 
and that tbese Saktre are different from eentenoes, 
words and letters bat are repealed by them. Tbe 
jfiapaka each sakti eigttifying one object - all 

belong to Nsda, which is an erolute of 8uddhs maya. 

Some pbtloeophere might ratee an objection that, if 
as the Siddhantin eays Tamas reveal nada which 
signifies all objects, then it would be possible for 
us to apprehend all objects together by the mens 
utterance of a single letter. The objection is met by 
Sivajoina Yogi who says that though nada is one there 
is in it an infinite number of ^ktia. each of which 
signifies one object and one only and that each ^akti Is 
revealed by the flonnds of letters pronounced In a 
specific order. In the case of fire it is impossible to 
prevent the function of the heat*manifesting Sakti by 
the recital of the heat^obfcurating mantra and the 
funotion of the heat'Obserorating ^kti by the recital of 
the heat'manifesting mantra. The heat'inanifeeting 
^kti requires the recital of the heat'manifesting 
mantra and the heat-obecurating sakii functions on tbe 
recital of the heat-ob^curating mantra. In a similar 
manner the letters of a word or sentence pronoonced in 
a definite order reveal a particular ^kti of nada 
signifying a specific object, 

Now words of the type 'S’ and 'Spin*, each of 
which has mom than one meaning are to be explained 
in the light of the SiddhSntin’s theory. The word ‘a* 
means a cow. a spEcfes of tree® etc,, and the word * aptu * 
has the meanings ' there' ' year etc. In each of these 
words, the specifio order of the letters is the same for 
the different meanings. So the pronunciation of each 
of these words would manifest more than one Sakti. 
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Thiewoord make the theory of theSiddhintm afaho 
presumpfeioii, Sirajilina Yogi professes to give an 
explanation when he aaye that there areaome who hold 
the view that the words 5, a^tu eto., have different 
^aiijakaa or EnanifestoiiB for their variooa meanings. 
Thedhvani which realty manifests the aakti of the 
word * a ' flignifying a cow ia different from what mani' 
feeta the ^ti of ' 5' that BJgnifiee a apecios of tree. 
Even as the manifeertora are different the manifested 
also are different. The words that are invariabty asso¬ 
ciated with their meanings should be different That 
is, the word ‘ a ’ meaning a cow ia different from the 
word *5" whioh means a species of tree. The truth ie. 
Sivajiiana Yogi ex plains that the tetter ■ a' that girea 
us the meaning of cow is actually different from the 
letter *a'that ia responaible for the meaning 'a species 
of tree'. Thia difference fs presumed to exist on aocount 
of the difference of fiafetls that signify each object. Yet 
the letter ‘5 ’ is considered as one in spite of the various 
meanings that it can give from the class-theory point 
of view. According to this view letters or words are 
denotative of class. 

The word *5' is a noun when it means a cow, is a 
particle when it symbolizes sorrow, is a verb when it 
expresses an order and is an attribute when it stands 
fora displacement. Owing to a similarity in letter it 
is called a Bin g!e word with a plurality of meanings 
only in a figurative sense, lu reality each word le 
different as it baa a distinct signification. Further the 
word ‘ a' meaning a cow when combined with the word 
kotu'horn' becomee ankdto. The particle •in' inter- 
^nes between ' r and 'kotn'. But no particle cornea 
Petuve^n the word meaning a specie^ of tree and the 
word kotu mesning a Ijmnoli. A ,oft oxiKjaant 
appMr. batwa,„ the two woM. pieieg u, the form 
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Inkotu. Thu0 the difference in the word-comleiDations 
indicates that the woid ' a.' meaningf a cow is different 
from the word *i' stsnifying a speciea of tree. We 
are unable to estabUeh the fact that the different 
words formed of the letter ‘ a ' are different from each 
other either by virtue of their forms, or on account of 
the order of letters, or by any thins else* So it is 
presumed that there are for each letter ‘a' a different 
cause in the form of a ^kti present in nada. 

It may be argued that words are different as long 
as they have different signiScations. But this is no 
argument to prove that letters are different, Sivajhana 
Yogi thinks that letters too are different. According 
to him words are different not merely because they 
signify different objects. If so, in the senteocee 
' kazikaiyin maccam' (a fish In the Ganges) and 
‘ kaulcaiyil italcceri ’ ^a village of herdsman by the 
Ganges!, the word ‘ kahkai * in both the sentence wilt 
have to be considered as different and there will tw no 
place for metonomy in Tamil Grammar. Therefore ii 
is but proper to accept the fact that a difference in the 
letters oonatitutee a difference in the words formed 
from them. 

An argument may be advanced that tbe word 
' kahicai' when it stands for the bank of the river 
Ganges has such a meaning by virtue of its sakli and 
that there is no point in taking it as a case of metonomy 
which presumea that there is a reiation holding between 
the primary meaning of a word and the meaning indj'' 
cated. tiivajnana Yogi ably refutes ibe argument io 
the following manner. In the aenteoce *kahkaiyiJ 
i^iooeri' by tbe word 'gahkai* we are first made to 
think of tbe river Ganges before we find it to signify 
its bank. But by the word ‘a‘ signifying a species 


of tree, we are not made to think of a cow as there is 
DO inhereot relation betweeo the two meanioge. Further 
the eipTessioD 'ivinaippar' will be amhiguous. For 
the imperative verb par (see) can be used with reference 
to ^ i ’ meauioK ^ eow ' and * i' meaDing ' a speoiee of 
treeBut the expression ‘ kahkaiyaippar ‘ will not be 
ambiKaouQ. For it is clear that the wr^rd * Icadkai ’ 
herein denotes the river and not its bank. Hence we 
have to conclude that the oae of the word * kahkai 
when it signifies the bank of the river Ganges is a ease 
of metoDomy^ where there U a relation existing between 
the primary and the indicative meanings. It does not 
signify a bank by virtue of its ^ktt in the mauner of 
the word ' a* giving different significations having no 
relation among theruselvee. 

The view may be urged that the ^kti that is 
manifested by varnas U nnda, Then the doctrine 
what posseesra the ^kti ia the saktimsn nada would 
not be proper. Sivajnina Yogi shows the appropriate* 
ness of the doctrine when be says that the ^ktis are 
dependent on the eakt^min, which is no other than the 
laktb collectively viewed. Tbs saktiman oiiiia by 
virtue of the relation of tidatmya (ideptity) which it 
has with its saktis is different from them. 

It b true that an effect ia always in the form of a 
vyakti (individual) of what wfks earlier in the form of 
a sakti (potency}. Hence when the saktl of nada 
becomes converted into an effeot in the form of the 
vy^ti of vaikhari, it cannot exbt in the form of a 
fiakti. Then the doctrines that the sakti b manifested 
by its effeot as existing apart from the saklimin and 
that it signifiee an object appear to be inoorieot. tSiva- 
jnana Yogi feels that the dootriues are not inooireot, 
For each of the 6aktis gets only partially converted 
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[□to vjftktui. They do not gnt wholly modified into 
vyftktLS, Bd that there ie alweye the presence of the 
lakti thonsh portieLty along with its vyekti. If the 
iaktl were not considered to be present with its iryakti 
at least partially, the two ultimate principles - asuddha 
miya and soddha maya - wonld become non-eternal. 
But the Siddhantin cannot conceive of these prinoiplee 
being non-eternal.. Reasoning in a similar manner we 
get at the fact that the Saktis of Vak do not get 
wholly modified into the form of vaikhari, but remain 
partially at least in isolation and signify objects. Thus 
the presence of jaipaka Saktis belonging to nSda la 
finally establifibed. According to Bivajnana Yogi a 
jiiapaka sakti arid aphota mean the same thing. 

(ill) Nature of Agama Pramei^a (verlia! testimony) 

Of the three mamfestors of empirical knowledge, 
the Saiva Siddbantin attaches great importance to 
verbal testimony. Its importance lies in its usefulness 
in manifesting objects that do not fall within the sphere 
of either pratyak^ (perception) or anumapa (inference). 
Are there objects beyond the reach of pratyakw and 
BDumans? The Loklyatas and the Buddhists deny 
that th#*™ are any such objects. But the Siddhantin 
says that that there are and cites the existences of a 
Para-toka (celestial world} and a Patila-loka (nether 
world) as examples. It is true that perception does 
not warrant us to believe in either. Nor doea vnfer-^ 
enoe. Yet the Siddhantin is positive in his belief 
about the existences of both the wcvlds. What 
is the prami^a by which he arrives at these 
truths? Hie pramipa must be an iridependent 
source of knowtedgo. It must be something other than 
pratyak^ and anumina. Such a one is Sgaina or verbal 
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testimony^ ' According to Aruqandi Sivacariyar, 
Againa or vorbsl testimony h the itma oit*^kti, which 
has on the assertion of a trust-worthy aathority, a 
doiiht-free hot errorless cognilfon always preceded by 
nirvikalpa jiUnam (indeterminate knowledge! of an 
object that ia incapable of being cognised either by 
perception or by inference. 

Since verbal testimony is dependent on the reliabi* 
Mty nf the statement of a trust -worthy authority, the 
Val£f>sikas, the Jains and the Buddhists reject it as a 
source of knowledge. They argue that the reliability of 
the statements can be ascertained only by inference; 
hence verbal testimony can be made to depend ulti* 
mately on inference At its moat it can be regarded as 
a species nf inference, Any-how it cannot be considered 
as an independent source of knowledge. The argument 
advanced to disprove the character of the independence 
of verbal testimony lacks imagination. Often it is the 
case that the information derived from perception is 
mistaken. Hence we resort to inference to validitate 
onr perceptual knowledge, We should not on this 
account bring in perception under inference. The object 
of pereeption is some new information; but the object 
of the inference is the establishment of the validity or 
invalidity of the information. So long as perception 
gives us an information that cannot be obtained by any 
other means, it is a distinct method of knowledge. 
Reasoning in a similar manner, we get the fact that 
verbal testimony which yields us inforraalion beyond 
the provinoes of pratyakfa and anumana is an indepen¬ 
dent means of cognition. Inference may he used to 
validitate or in validitate the infonnalioti obtained. 
But this cannot miiitate against the recognition of 
verbal testimony as an independent pramSpa. 


1. 8.«,A. pp lit, 
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Acooixliiig to Arunandi Sivacartyar, verbal teatl* 
niony bas nothing to do with objects within the 
purview of peroeption and tnfereace, ’SivaifLaDa 
Yogi too eeema to accept this view in hb oomineatary 
to Sivajnana Siddhiyar when be eaya that it is 
artba v^a (explanatory passage) that gives on 
the assertion of a trust-worthy authority, a valid 
knowledge of aa object that falls within the spheres 
of perception and inference^ ’But in his Siv^ina 
Bbasya when he speaks of the realities of pati, 
pasu and pisau, be eays that even though they 
can be established by Agama praiiiana it is thought 
beneGcial to tbe dull to give the anumana pramana 
as well; herein he preenmes that verbal testimony 
has scope over objects that can be eetablished by 
inference. The apparent inconsistency between the 
two statements of Sivajhana Yogi can be explained 
only by takin g the meaning of the term agama 
used in bis statement in Sivajnana Bhaaya in a 
loose sense. The expression ’ agama pramana' should 
really refer to such sruti passages aa give ua new 
information that oannot be derived through perception 
and inference. In the atatoment in &ivajnana Bbiaya 
the expression should be construed to signify arthavada 
and not verbal testtniony. Otherwise there is no 
way of reconciling the two statements of Slvajdana 
Yogi. To the Saiva Siddhantin some of the passages 
in the BiutiB such as the Vedasi Agamaa etc. carry 
new information not derivahle either through percep¬ 
tion or inference; as such they constitute the agama 
pramana. The reet of the passages are explanatory 

1, s. g. A. pp 121 - Immanatta^ankitum porulaiyum 

apta vakkiyahkop^arivatu arotta* 
vatam 
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And the method ueod tocogiuze objecU through Uieni 
U called arthavada. 

The Siddbautiu hae a lure for sniti as it contaiDs 
passagea IllustratiDg the Agama pramina. and 

then he nees the words * sruti ' and ‘ agatna * as 
BfQOdiymouB tarme. To him aruti is euprenia. it is 
superior in validity to the other pramanae as it 
embodies the spiritual experiences of seers and saints. 
If there appears any conflict among erutie the 
Siddhantin feels that the oppoeitiona are only apparent 
and not real. EeoonoiliatiOD should be made determin¬ 
ing which of the erutis ie concerned with mukhyanba 
(seBeutial signiticatione) and which with tatparyirtha 
fpuiportful signiticatioa} and interpreting the latter io 
terms of the former, ' As an illustration Sivaj&ana 
Yogi gives the case of a passage in theTaitrlya 
upaniahad apparently opposing the doctrines of the 
Agamas. TheTaitrlya upanishad says that akasa (ether) 
is bom of the atman, vayu (air) of ak^a, agni (flre) of 
vayu,. ap (water) of agni and prthvl (earth) of ap. 
But the agamas speak of the evolution of prthvi, ap, 
teyu (fire) vayu and akasa from their corrsaponding 
tanmatras (rudimentary organs of sense) namely - 
ghanda, rasa, rupa, sparsa and sabda^ According to 
i»vajnana Yogi, theTaitrlya upaniahad mereiy gives 
the tatparyartha, which should be construed in terms of 
the doctrine of the Agamas whioh contain the 
U.ukhyarttiii, The pa±>sage in the Taitriya upanishad 
which refers to the origin of akasa from the atman or 
Brahman can be taken to mean that akasa is born of 
ttie lanmatra, sabda. The use of the word Brahman in 
the place of the term sabda ia a case of metonomy as 
Brahman in the form of Sad^i va is presiding over 


1. 8.B. pps 191 & 192. 
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aabdfr. in m^tonom; tbo prusidios deity (Pay stand 
for the thing over which it presides. In the expreeaion 
' Viyu is born of nk^a', the word ikeaa la a ease of 
mebonomical usu for the tanmhtra sparna.' Similar 
explanations are given by Sivajniiaa Yogi for the other 
expressions. The srutis cannot oppose each other. Tbe 
aeeger after truth moat try to harnioaiaa all the 
doctrines preached therein. 

(tv) ClaasificatioD of Agania prani^ 

The Vr^das and the Agamaa revealed by Siva 
consists of three parts, namely :—karma kanda (rtlnaJ 
portion), upasana kauda ^poruon dealing with worship) 
and juana kauda ^portion treating about cultivation of 
true knowledge.) The initial, middle and ooncluding 
passages of karnsa kanda appear to be full of contia*- 
dictions, Besides there would seem to be present tbe 
fault of split of sentence. ' To avoid these faults and 
to bring about a harmony of the different paseagf» of 
Sruti referring to any particular kriya trite) one has to 
adopt the device of determining tbe import of one 
passage by sabda samatthya (expressive power o) a 
word), a second by arlha samarthya (indication of 
meaning) and tbe third by vaatu ^akti (potency of 
matter). The atma cit>sakti. which afier a right 
understanding of the harmony of tbe various Sruti 
passages of tne karma kanda has cognition of the 
method of adopting itself to tbe ways of the karma 
kanda, is calleii tantra agama pramah^’ 

The upasana kanda treats about the worship e£ 
deities. ’Any pereon worshiping a particular deity 
should know tne details eonneoied witb the wcwship, 


1. BJB.A, pp 2m 
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namely^ it* nyisa (meatal aseignnwnt], r^i (partiouiar 
sacrifice), cbandrss ^sacred text), atideTati (preeidiag 
deity), bije {myatical letter) and sakti (potency). It is 
not posaibie to worship a deity without coDtrolliog the 
anta^ara^ie (internal organs). Mantras (sacred letter) 
too are necesaary for the worehipi, ^ So tbe mantra 
agatoa prama^a is, according to Sivajnana Yogi, the 
atrna oit-salcti which acting in aocordance with the 
amt] passages of the upisana kanda in the way of 
ooDtrolling the antahkarai^as etc., baa right cognition of 
the method of worship of the deity, Sivajaina Yogi 
thinks that mantra agama pramana consists in the 
bha^vana (meditation) of ideatidcation of the woreliipper 
with the worshipped. In this view upiaana kaoda is 
taken to be merely concerned with the metbode of 
bridging tbe rift of dualiem between the knower and 
the known. 

Tbe jnaaa kanda gives the essential characteristics 
of pati (Clod), pasu (soul] and pasam (fetters). True 
knowledge conaists in distinguishing tbe essential 
characteristics of theee entities from the accidental 
ones. The atma cit-aakti which baa each a knowledge 
ie called upadesa agama pramoj^, ’Sivaj.nana Yogi 
defines upadesa agama pram^a as the atma cit-sakti 
which has. by the study of jnana kinda, cognition of 
tbe fact that God, who has neither a beginning nor an 
end, is a Being posaeseed of (1) eight (Qualities which 
are ail non-different from Him and (2) the two 
entities pasn and pieam whiob are different from Him, 
* According to Siv^ra Yogi upedeea agama pramana ie 
that whiob enlightens us as to the uaiure of (1) the 
beginningleBs and endless Siva-Bvarupa which is of the 

1. 3.8.A. pp £2a. ~ — — 

2. Ibid pp 2iD8. 
ibid pp 209. 
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form of jfignarupA (3) tho ftman that has a hodily 
covsnn^ subject to on^n and diBsolation and (3) the 
aijava mala etc-, that are the caases for the emhodinient 
of the Stman, with thHr mutual stata) of TySpti (per¬ 
vaded ness^ and Tvapaka(nerva3!vene!<!>^- Riva^ra7o(rrfl 
definTtion is complete while that of f^ivajiiana Yogi 
peeniB to He too narrow, Ae the knowledge that Siva is 
possessed of eight qualities that are non-different from 
Him and of the entities peso and pSeera that are 
different from Him cannot he obtained without a proper 
understanding of the essentia! characters of pati. pasn 
and pgsam, it ia believed that Sivajliana Yogi's 
definition is not defective. 

’There are some who hold a different opinion on 
the cfaseification of the agama pramlpa, A<^C0rding 
to them tantra agama pramana ie the nognition after 
eTimination of^ all contredfctions of the Hgama paEisagee 
that refer to the praminifl and iaksapae of pati, pesu 
and plisam. The cogr>ition after the control of the 
antabkaranae of the agama paesages that refer to those 
accesHBries of the sndhana of truth whereby God is 
worshipped is termed mantra igama pramSoa, TJpadesa 
sgama pramapa is the cognition of the Igama paasages, 
which gi ve the charaeteristiCB of the nisfha (meditation! 
that manifests the heginninglessness and endlessness of 
God. The clnsajfication of agatna pramipa is. according 
to Sivajfiina Yogi, too narrow as it divides jfiana kanda 
on If into three varieties. Acrording to this division 
both karma kSnda and uplsanaksnda will be apra 
mapis (non-validi, 

(v) Sif^nificatioD of a word. 

The association of a sense with word is a subject of 
oontroversv among the Indian schools of philosophy. 

I. S,6.A.fpp 239. 





’The Tafgeaikjlis are at one aecord with the IfaiyS^rflrae 
in denyftifi' any reTation whetheT eaniyesa (conjanotionl 
or aanraT^ya (iTiherencel eitfstinp'between a word and its 
Eiwanin^. Tt ie affraed hy the iTaifosiknB that aabda, a"* it 
is a quality of akisa father), cannot have conjonction - 
which iH ifeelf B quality - with the object denoted ; for it 
is admitted by all that a quality cannot possera another 
quality. The proper fluhstmte for qualities iBSuhatance. 
Nor can eBmavaya (inherence) he the relation between a 
word and its meaning for the simple reason that we do 
not find both appearing at one and the same time and 
piace. For one and the Fame word is nped in different 
lanf^ai^ to Ftpmify different thin^, Thia is not 
poFAihfe if there is an inherent relation between a word 
and its ei^iflcaiion. So the word and object denoted 
by it seem to be unrelated. If there he no relation, any 
word may flignify anythin K, In practice we find that 
the Henw is connected with eTory word. *Theconnection 
is due to eamVeta (coaeentitm). The NaiySyikas too 
hold a similar view. But they differ with the 
VaiSe^lkas in that they recoftniira the independence of 
sabda as a pramsna whereas the Vai^aikas Inclnde it 
under 80 u min a finference). 

Tt is ar|;Qed by the Naiyayikaa that perceptional 
knowiedffe is prod need by the contact of an objwt with 
the sense ortfans. Inferential knowledge fs dependent 
on vyapti jfianatn fknowiedfEO of univemaJ con¬ 
comitance.) which is the result of previous eipenence: 
blit in the case of sabda jfiinam. there is neither senae- 
object - contact nor vySptj jflSnain. For when we 
hear someone utterini; the expivesfon ‘ ^rasg Is ifreen *, 
no matter whether the object grass is in front of ns or 
not wn have a cognition which is directly obtained 
I ua H. pps 141“ - 
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from thfi words 'grass' and 'green' having motual 
expectancy, proximity and compatibility. This know¬ 
ledge IB different from both peroeptioDal and inferentiat 
knowledges. It ia an independent sou roe of knowledge 
and is called Sabda pramana. 

’ As against the Naiyiyikaa, SivaifiRna Yogi 
contendH that knowledge derived from words Tb 
inferential knowledge. Were it not bo, the cognitions of 
the absence of csold. the absence of dew etc. would make 
anupalahdhi (non—cognitionJ — the way in which these 
cognitions are made — a separateHOurce of knowledge. If, 
is done by the Naiyayikas, annpalabdhi can be includ¬ 
ed under perception etc., aabda-jfianam can very well 
come under inference. Further Sivajnana Yogi queetione 
the conventional character of the relation posited 
between sabda and its meaning by the Kyaya-Yaise^ika 
Bohools* With him the relation is natural and eternal. 
*The MimanHBkas too hold asirailaT tenet when they say 
that sound and its relation with aenee are both eternal. 
According to them Bound is not produced by the vocal 
organs and is not liable to be destroyed after its 
utterance. The function of the vocal organs consists in 
mere manifestation of sound and its relation to sense, 
which are both ecer exietent. » The Grammarian school 
goes a step further when it says that words, their 
meanings and the relations hetweeo them are all eternal. 
The word beam to ite meaning the relation of denota¬ 
tive to donotated. It is finally stated that words and 
their meanings are inseparable, aa they represent the 
external and internal aspect of one and the same thing 
caitanyam (Conscious ness). 

1. SSA. pp2^9. 

2. L S,H. 145 

3 . Ibid pps I4fi and 147. 
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’ The Siddhantiii differe from both the Mfmios&ktft 
end the Grammarian echool fn oonsidedn^r aabda 
prapanoam (world of namea) as subject to ori^n, 
sustenance and dissolution ; for it ie an effect of euddha 
mlya (pure cosmic principle) j alt the signs of an effect 
are present in it, ae it has constituent members, is 
inert, plnrat and an object of relational knowledge. It 
cannot exist independently of artha prapaiicham which 
it eignifjee. The relation between sabda prapaftcam 
and arthaprapaScam is one of manifeetor and manl* 
feeted. They being both in the form of effects pre¬ 
exist in their causes oven before they are maiiifeated. 
There is a relation of univeraal concomitance, that is 
natural and eternal, between tbetwo. * Sabda prapanoam 
has no meaning if not for the arthaprapaiScam which 
it eignifies. * Sabda or word being an effect of suddha 
miya, which is beyond the reach of the seneea must 
remain necessarily unapprehended. Tet it becomes 
audible to u» a’? it is associated with the upadbi of 
dhvani which is a quality of akisa (ether). The 
Kaiyayikas and the Vaileqtkaa eeem to confuse sabda 
with dhvani. 

^ What does a word signify, a vyakti (particular), 
or an akrti (generic form) or a jiti (universal). The 
Samkhyas hold the view that a word means a particular. 
The Jainas inaist that it is akrti that is primarily indi* 
cated by a word. The Mimiosakis, the Advaitins and 
theGraromarians of the older school favour the view that 
a word stands for its jati. With the Kaiyayikas of the 
old school a word means all the three-vyakti, akrti and 
jati. The later Kaiyayikaa however urge that a word 
refers to a particular characterised by a universal. It is 

1. SB. pp6l, 

3. Ibid ppm. 

3. ibid pp L3S. 
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pTiopo«ed to examine the different viewe before thd 
Sidd ban tin's theory of the signifioation of the word 
ie given. 

It is the view of the Slinkhyas that a word aigniSes 
a particular. In ordinary apaech when we make a 
statement * the cow is white', we do actually refer to a 
particular cow and not to the class of cows; for it is 
silly to attribute whiteness to the whole class of cows. 
Agalo the use of the singular and proper terms such as 
sun, moon, Gangts etc., is amenable to this view that 
it is the vyaktt that ie signified by a word, as there is 
no other object to which the same term can be applied. 
But in the expresaion ' man is rational *, the word 'man' 
clearly refers to the whole class of men and not to a 
particular individual; for rationality can be attributed 
to every mdivtdual. Therefore the theory of the 
Samkfayaathat a word means a particular cannot be 
held to be correct. 

As against the view of theSankbyas we have the 
theory of the Jainas that a word primarily signifies an 
ikrti. When we say * the cow is whitewe have in 
mind the generic form of a caw and we attribute wbite- 
ness to the object having that form. As a form is not 
knO'Wn apart from the abject of which it is a form, the 
particular too is brought before the mind thongh in an 
indirect way. In the statement 'mania rational' the 
word ' man ' can be said to refer primarily to the generic 
form of man. But hs secondary signifioanoe seems to 
be vague and indefinite as it does not refer to a 
specific individual. Yet the akfti theory of eigni* 
ficanoeof a word can be taken to steer through hers 
too. But in the case of words referring to mental 
phenomena, the theory completely collapses for the 
mere fact that such phenomena have no forms whether 
generic or epecifio, Beeidee. the ^rti of an abject 
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changes according to time aod plaoe. Them cannot be 
two objects having the same akrti. At least the space *- 
time elements of the akrtis will be different. Further 
the akrti of a cow while grazing is not the same as the 
cow mnning. Therefore if a cow while grazing is 
called a cow the same cow running shall have to he 
called by a different name as its akrti is different. So 
the ^rtl view of the aigniScance of words does not lead 
os to truths 

The Mimlnsakas and the Advaitins together with 
the Qratocnarians of the old school seem to stand on 
better ground when they say that a word sigoifiee its 
jati Cnnlvernal} primarily and a vyakti (particular) 
eeooodarily. This theory is plausible when we consider 
the Htatement ‘^man is rational*. The word *man' 
refers to a universal; for rationality can be predicated 
of the whole class called man. In the case of the 
expression * the cow is white the word ' cow ' cannot 
refer to the cloas ' cowas whiteness cannot be 
attributed to every cow. It might be pointed out 
that the word ‘cow’ means the universal attribute 
'cownssa'and that the demonstrative adjective ‘the’ 
restricts the application of the terra to a particular. If 
the word *cow ' means, as the Advaltins urge, ‘cownees ’ 
then for a similar reason the term ‘ cowness * should 
signify 'oowneseness' and the term * cownessness ‘ 
should refer to ’ cow uessn ess ness ' and so on giving rise 
to the fault of inSnite regress. So the jati view of the 
sigoi^Ecation of a word does not seem to be satisfactory. 

The ancient Naiyayikas ^Gautama and VateySysna 
“ eaem to have realised the unsaiisfaotory natures of 
each of the three viewa of Hignification when each is 
considered as the only theory capable of explaining the 
signifit^atioD of words. Acoording to these men, a word 




means ali the three - ^yalcti, ^rti and jdti. In one 
sentence the vyakU Tjew of siKnificntion is predominant, 
in a second tbeakrti Tiew and in a third the jati view 
according to context. This theory seems to be animated 
by a spirit of recon cl Jiation and compromise on the part 
of its discoverer and does not deserve a place in any 
philosophic treatise. 

The later Nalyiyikas (^especially Jagadlsa) have 
abandonedtheunphilosophic view of the signlficatioD of 
words of their predecessors and have urged that it is the 
yatl-vjslsta'vyakti luniversalized particular) that issigni' 
tied by a word. According to this theory a word signifies 
neither a bare particular nor a pure universal. It is the 
particular as related to a universal that Is compreheoded 
as the meaning of a word. Objectiona have been raised 
against this theory on the ground that it fails in the 
case of isolated words. What ie the meaning of the 
word ' cow ' by knowing which we can appJy the term 
to different particulars f Surely it cannot be iteeif 
particular. When a number cf differently coloured 
am male each having a dewlap, two horns etc., are 
brought in front of us, we call them cows noton account 
of the particularizing colours white, red etc., wbiob are 
different for each animal. It is by virtue of the uni¬ 
versal attribute of ‘cowocsb ' that is found to be present 
in all the cows that we call them cows. So it would 
appear that a word connotes its jiti or class and not a 
particular whether universalized or ooC But the ob^- 
tions against the jati view of signification hold good 
atitl. 

The Siddhintiu's view of the sigDificatioo of a 
word is free from all objections. ^ According to him a * 
word signifies a jsti luniversal) which is non-different 
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from its vyoktls (particulars). When he days that there 
ie in nida. an infinite number of jnapAka ^ktie each 
aignifying a deSnite particular, he seema to favour the 
view that a word means a vyakti. But when he speaks 
of the ultimate prlncl pies as patl, pasu and pasam, he 
seems to have the class view of significatioti of the 
terms pasu and pasam It is said that it is unphiloso- 
phical to hold both the views. Yet the Siddhantin 
adheres to bis view remainiog quite phiiosopbical all 
the time. With him jati is noii'different from vyakti. 
A vyakti, be it a book or a coWj is the sum total of 
specific and generic qualities which are all material 
substances; and a jaU consists of generic qualities alone 
considered ill abstraction; the objective reference of a 
jati is always its vyaktis. So tbs msauing of the word 
‘cow' refers to the generic quality of ‘cowness’as 
realised objectively in the vyaktis. The objection that 
‘cowneas' would then mean ' cowueesness' and so 
on leading up to an infinite regress is met by the 
Biddhintin who says that a quality cannot poesesa 
another quality. No quality can be the eubstrate of 
another quality. It is only a substance that can 
be said to possess a quality. A cow is so called not 
because all its specific and generic qualities that 
constitute the entire being of the cow are apprehended. 
The apprehensiou of generic qualities with or without 
any specific qualities are amply suScient to call 
the substrate of these qualities, a cow. So a word 
must be taken to signify a jati that is non-different 
from its vyaktie. 

(vi) Si^ificatiec ef a. seuUuu. 

* It is the view of the Siddhantin that neither 
a aentenoe nor tbe words of a sentence nor the letters 
1. S.B. pp 22d- “ 
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that conetitpte the wcrdi) of a ^entencn have 
Bi^ifloatTOn wbatftoever. A vord ?9 only fififiirailvely 
iipoken of as posaPpsinR nli^iflcBtion as its constlttiant 
maraberB (i.e., sounds of !etierft) that are aodihle by 
Tirtiia of thair upadhi {accidential association! with 
dhyam manifest a Sakti of nldathat sif^nifies an object. 
Nada which is an evotute of Suddha Mayi (pum cosmic 
principle! is presamed to possess an infinite number of 
iaktis each Bif^nifyiniT an individual object. It is the 
paktia of nada that are really possessed of aif^nificatiou. 
Words are manifeatore of these Saktip, Yet we apeak 
of words as hayine meaninp in a fi^uratiye sense only 
as they are instrumental in brinptiuft about the mani* 
feetation of these Saktie that have signification. A 
sentence too can be refarred to in the same sense as poasea- 
eioK Biifnification. Consequently with the Siddhintip 
neither a word nor a sentence has anything to do with 
direct signification, A problem crops up whether the 
meaning of a sentence is got st through the meeninga 
of words or through words without involving their 
meaningB. The answer to this problem commits us to 
one of two vieWH known as the anvitabhidbina'VSdu 
and ahhihitanvaya-vada respectively. 

‘ The PrabhSkarSs hold the anvitibhidhana-vada, 
which literally means • the theory of enpreKsion of the 
correlatedAccording to this vida the words of a 
sentence have the double function of giving their 
individual meanings and aiso their construed meanings, 
The abhibitapvaya-vada. which literally means ‘the 
theory of correlation of the expressed ’ is urged by the 
Bbattas. According to this theory the words of a 
senteuce merely signify uni vers a Is and the sense of the 
sentence is derived through the meanings of tbs words 
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by tbe prooesses of patticulartz&tion and ayntheoiaing. 
Thei Siddhiotin may bo said to accept in principle the 
Bhatta theory of the si unification of aseatenoe with the 
reservation that a eentenco has eiffnification in a 
figurative eonseoniy. 

According to the Prabhakarle what is wntral in a 
aentence ie the verb; and all other words in the sentence 
aw held together through their references to the verb by 
way of expressing relationships sach as an agent of an 
action, the object of an action etc. The words retain 
their general references to the verb oven when they are 
afterwards generalized to signify univeraals. It la on 
a»:ount of this retention of property of reference to 
verbs that words readily combine to yield the meaning 
of the sentence. Conseqaently the words of a sentence 
can he said to posseaa the double function of signifying 
universale and ppesonting the meaning of the sentence. 
Objections have been raised against this theory on the 
ground that there are words in a aentence that are not 
related to the verb. In tbe expression ' bring the white 
horse' no stretch of itnagination can connect the word 
* white ' with the verb * bring ’. But then the original 
position may be abandoned and it may be held that the 
words of a sentence must have reference to some word 
not necessarily a verb. In this modified form of the 
theory the word 'white' in the statement 'white 
horse ’ would also mean ' white aa related to boras’ 
even before the whole statement is uttered. Even if it 
is granted that it is so, it cannot be maintained that the 
word ‘square’ in the statement 'square eincle ‘ means 
also equare as related to a circle.' So the theory needs 
further modification. It may be urged that a word, if it 
is to have meaning as related to another, must not only 
be gramatically suitable but also logioally compatible. 
The word 'square* exoludee any reference to circle as 
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their meaniiiKS logioall; Inoonapatible with each 
other. HeDce the anTitahhidhana-vada in Ub moat 
modified form says that the words of a sentence signify 
not only univerBab but also individual meaninge aa 
related to some word in the Bentenoe with which they 
are logically compatible. 

The Siddhantin may be said to follow the Bha^las 
in raising an objection, against this most modified form 
of theanvitibhidbana-vada. The word ’white' ordi¬ 
narily means a uni versa 1 as realised in suitable 
portioutara such as a dog, eat, borae etc. Uatii the 
word ' horse' is uttered it cannot bo particnlarised to 
mean ■ white ’ as realised in a horse. In the expression 
‘white horse’ even the word home, which means a 
univeraal as realised in particulars such as a red horse, 
black horse etc.I ia partloularised to mean white home. 
It 13 clear that the construed meaning of the statement 
is the result of particularisation and synthesis, both 
of which are processee that are subsequent to the 
utterance of the statement. Consequently the theory 
that the meaning of a sentence is obtained though the 
meanings of the words in the sentence appears to be in 
the main correct. 

Since a sentence depends for its meaning on a cor- 
relatinu of the meanings of the words in it, it moat be 
understood that no arbitrary colLoeation of words can 
form a sentence. Keither a combination of verbal forma 
such as pacati (he cooks) and gaochati (he goes) nor that 
of the nominal forms such as gha^ab (pot) and pa'^ah 
(cloth) can constitute a sentence, as such combinations 
yield us no oonsistent ideas. A aentenea is asignifioant 
combination of words producing a coherent idea. Its 
meaning is the result of correlation of meanings of its 
constituent niembersi - words, ’Four conditions are 

1, P.b. pps 551 - 553, 
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held to be neoeeeary to correlate the tneatiionre of words 
to form a sentence ; they are akiiitcsa, yogyata, asatti 
and titpaiya. Of them akiAk^ or expectancy is that 
reqairement of a word or words, which if not satisfied 
would destroy the unity of a sentence. The word R^ma 
when uttered arouses an eKpectancy that requires to be 
satisfied by such a term as ‘ goe*<' to complete the 
meaning of the statement' Rama goes’. But such ao 
expectancy is never felt when we try to combine the 
words pen, hand, sky etc., which together convey no 
sense. Yogyata or compatibility is the reqatrement by 
virtue of which the akafikfa Of a word or a group of 
words to complete the sense of a sentence is FuIStled. 
The words in the statement 'moisten with fire' is in 
want of yogyata, as there is incompatihility between 
the idea of moistening and the idea of fire, ilsatti or 
proximity is what makes it posaiblo to relate the 
words to a sentence as membeis to a whole. No sense 
will he conveyed by uttering the word 'bring* now 
and the word ‘cow' after the lapse of an hour or 
two. The words roust he pronouncwt together if 
they are to form a sentence. TStparya or import 
of a ser>fence is what is determined with reference 
to context. When the expression ‘saindhavam 
Snaya' ia uttered by one who is taking hie meals, 
it should not be meant that the speaker requires a 
horse to be brought in. It is salt that is wanted by 
him. It is true that the word saindhavaean stand for 
both salt and a horae. But the context precludes the 
meaning of horse totbeword 'saindhava'. When all 
these four conditions are satisfied we have whatis called 
as vakya-hhodahyet Sgama prantaija or verba! testi¬ 
mony 1 b not vakya-bhodah. Tt is not had when the 
Itman is in its mukti nitai (state of re lease I. Conse¬ 
quently it is held to be asat (tinrean by the SiddhSntin, 
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It ia only » vyftniaka (roamfestor of knowledsB) to the 
atman in its patta nilai (embodied statey 

(vii) AltJhya (tradition)- 

The Paora^ikas give an ladepandence statua to the 
meana of oogaition called aitihya or tradition. Accord* 
ing to them, aitihya is valid assertion that is banded 
down from generation to generation without any indi¬ 
cation of the source from wliich such assertion has origi* 
□ated. If aitihya refers to objects of the celestial and 
infernal worlds which can neither he perceived nor be 
inferred, the Siddhantin feels it but proper to include it 
under sgama pramatta or verbal testiniony. ’Maraijnlna 
Deeikar, a well known commentator of Sivajnana 
Siddbiyar classifies aitihya loto valid and invalid ones. 
As an example of an invalid aitihya he gives the case 
of a traditional account current among the common 
masses in the form of tbe statement, * this tree is infes¬ 
ted with ghosts'. Valid aitihya is illustrated by tbs 
statement going through the mouths of sages in the 
form, 'this lake is full of goblins*. It is difficult to 
know how the sages come by such a statement. If they 
arrive at it by way of peroeption or inferenoa, aitihya 
has no place as an iodependent means of oognition. If 
they obimn the information front srutis it is only an 
instance of agama pramat^a. In any case aitihya - even 
if it be valid -cannot be maintained to be an indepen¬ 
dent means of cognition. 
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CHAPTER 9 

Fallacies, 

(1) General. 

In Saiva Siddhlnta, as Id tbe other systems of 
Indian philosophy, the fallactes are mcatly of inference, 
and are all matenaL An inference, according to 
SaiTa Siddbanta, coneieta of three propoaitions 
U) pratijfia {theaie), ^2) heto {reason or probane) and 
(3) ud^araoa (example). The validity or invalidity 
of an infereotial process is dependent on the validity 
or invalidity of these thm? members. Hence the 
fallacies of inference are also limited to these three. 
The Invalidity of pratijfii gives rise to tbe fallacy 
known as pak^lbhisa (fallacy of tbe minor term), 
while that of beta and tidibarat^a to fallaclee by 
name hotvabta^a (fallacy of the mason], and 
dr^antabhisa tfcilacy of the example) respectively, 

Saiva Siddhantin sees four forma of pak^bbasa, 
twenty-one of hetvabbasa, and eighteen of dr^ants- 
bhisa. Bseidee these 43 fallaciee of inference, twenty- 
two other fallacies which are either aemilogical or 
non-logical, are alao recognized. The latter are 
technically called nigrahaatbana (points of defeat 
or olinchera). ‘The Saiva Siddhantin points out 
that there are 65 fallaclee in aJlj he contenda that 
any more fallacies that are in vogue in the world 
can be brought under one or the other of these 
65 fallacies. The Tarlcikas, on the contrary, apeak 
of the fallaclee of pak)$abhisa and dr^atitabhaaa ae 
falling under hetvabhasa. :}ivaj£lana Yogi pleads 
that once we know tbe true nature of pak^ and 
d^^anta, we shall never be able to bring pak^blmsa 
and dr^tsntabbasa under hetvabhasa. They will 
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Tenjaju as pah^abhaRa and dralatitsbhasa onJy. An 
attempt is made in the foUowine pages to give the 
troe natures of theae faJIaoies, and to illustrate them 
with appropriate examples. 

(ti) Tbe Fallacies of lafereoce 
(a) Pakslbbasa or Fallacy of tbe Mtoor Term 
' If out of the anumina-samagHs (totality of condU 
tiona generating inferential knoa?ledge) the pak^ 
(minor term), whose sadhya (major term) is or is to bo 
predicated, is short of its characteHstice and appears as 
a mere semblance of a psk^a, we oommit the fallacy of 
the minor term technically called the paksabbasa. ft is 
of four kinds. 

(1) piatyak|abhasa, (£) anuininabbasai (3) prati- 
jnabhlSB and f4) vacanSbbaea. 

1 . Pratyok^abb^:—The fallacy of pratyak^abhasa is 
made when the sadhya or major term that is to be 
predicated of the pakqa or minor term ie opposed to 
perception, as when we say, ■' Fire is cooling '1. 

2. AnwnaDahhan‘"The fallacy of anumanabhasa arlBes 
when the eidhya or major term that is to be 
predicated of the paksa or minor term is opposed to 
inference, as when a e say. 

" Sound is non^ternal 

3. PntijfiiUmsa; — ^The faliacy of pratijfiabhasa oocars 
when asadhya or major term that is to be aUri‘ 
bated to the pakfa or minor term is itioapable of 
being proved, as when we mistake a sbeli for silver 
and exclaim, ** It is silver 

4. Vuan^iUa'The fallacy of vacanabtiasa is pro¬ 
duced when theaidbya or major term that U to be 
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attribated to tbe pakfa or minor term iaincoDgruous 
with ono's ovn statement ns wbett we assert tbe 
statement, " Liqoor is taken by Brahmios "* 

(b) BetvaUi^ er fallacy ni tbe Reasan. 

'■ If oot of tbe aoumana-samagrts tbe beta or midd le 
term which abides in tbe mmor term, is short of ite 
characteristics and appears as a semblance of the hetu, 
there arises tbe fallacy of the reason technically called 
heWabhasa. It is broadly classified into three types 
(1) asiddha (unproved aseumptioni, (3) viruddha (con- 
trsdiotory reason), and (3) analkantjka (uncertain 
middle). Of these aaiddha has twelve varieties, viruddha 
two, and anaikanttka seven. 

1. Asiildii&r^The Aeiddba or unproved aesumption is 
the beta or reason whose connection with the pak^a 
or minor term is not ascertained with certainty. 

2. Vimldka;—The viruddha or contradictory reason is 
the hetu or reason which Is concomitant with the 
pak^ or minor term as well as its opposite. 

3 . AnUkintikar—The anaikantika or uncertain middle 
is the hetu or reason which is doubtful by vi rtue of 
tbe fact that tbe reason abides in a part of tbe 
whole of the pak^ and in som^ or all tbesapakq^ 
(hotnologuee) and vipak^^ (heterologuea}. 

(1) Varietiea ef asiddlia er Unproved Asswaption. 

Tbe Saiva Siddhantin's twelve kinds of aaiddha are 
as follows;— 

1 . Bvarupasiddha is the hetu or reason which is aaiddha 
or unproved by virtue of its nature, e.g. 

“Sound is non -eternal, 

because it is perceptible to the eye." 

L 8>s.a. l:*age 376. ' 
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The inference invalid, for ecanil U by nature 
never visible to the eye, 

2 . YyadhikaraQlUiddha ie the betu or reason which is 
asiddha or unproved as it is found in a different 
Icicua. e. g. 

’* Sound is a product, 
for a cloth is a product/' 

Here too the inference is not valid, for the hetu has 
a different locus other than the pakea or subject 
about which there is a predication, 

3. Vi^syasiddha ia the hetu or reason which is esiddba 
or unproved with respect to a eubstantive <tuali6ed 
by an adjective, e, g. 

*'Sound is non-eternal, 

for being possessed of generic nature it is 

visible to the eye." 

The SaivB Siddhantin admits th&tGound has the 
generic cbaracteristic of soundness but dentes that it 
ia visible to the eye. 

4. Vi^qa^asiddha is the beta or reason which ia 
aaiddha or unproved with respect to an adjective 
qualifying a substantive, e. g, 

“ Sound is non^etemal, 

for it possesses a generic nature which is 

visible to the eye." 

Here the vi&reaQa of generic nature, i. e. soundnesa 
is not visible. 

5. Bhigaaiddba is the hetu or rea^n which is asiddha 
or unproved in respect of a part, e.g. 

' The jiva and the body are non-etemol, 
for they are effete produced by certain causes.’ 
It is true that the body is an affect, but not the 
pva (soul). 
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6. Aarayuetddha is the hetti or re&aon which Uasiddha 
or on proved regard] tig its substrate, e.g, when the 
SadkUyaB say 

'The prakrti ^primordiel matter) eiiste 
> for it evolves into the universe’, 
the Naiy ay it as will accuse the Sadkhyas of falla- 
clous reasoning as they do not believe in primordial 
matter giving rise to the universe, 

7. .iarayaikadesSBiddha is the hetu or reason which 
is asiddha or unproved as regards a part of its 
substrate e.g. when theSidkbyas make the state¬ 
ment 

' Prakrti or primordial matter, the itman or 

soul and 

Isvara or God are all eternal. 

for none of them are produced by any causes 

the Maiyayikas will impute fallacious reasoning to 
the Sinkhyason the ground that there is nothing to 
warrant the belief in the esistenoe of prakrti. 

S. VyarthavifeaySflltldba is the hetu or reason which 
is asiddha or unproved on account of the use of a 
superfluous substantive which is qualified by an 
adjective, e g., 

* Sound is non-eternal, 

for it has a generic nature which is an effect 

The statement that the generio nature of soundness 
la an effect ia useless for the purpose of the inference, 

9. VyarthaviSe§aqasiddha ie the hetu or reason which 
is asiddha or unproved on account of the use of a 
superfluous adjective qualifying a substantive, e.g. 

'Soundnessis non-eternal, 

for it is a product pnssesaing a generic 

attribute* 
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The vifeBBtja impUed in tbe pkTtm * poBsiMiiiK * 
gencrio attribute' ifl besidcfl the inarltt and is 
usetesa, 

10. Somdigdhasiddba ie the hetu or reason which 
is Bsiddha or ue proved as the hetu or reason 
imputed is of a doubtful nature, O-ff. when one 
has not ascertained what he eees in the hill 
before him is arookei or a miet aaya, 

' This bill ie fiery, 
for there is smoke in it 

he commits this fallacy. 

11. Saradigdhavife^yasiddha is the beta or reason 
which is asiddhaor unproved by virtue of the 
use of a doubtful sdbstantive. e.g, 

* Kapila is even now full of passione, 

for true knowledge has not dawned on him 

who is a man 

It is doubtful whether Kapila ie still devoid of 
true knowledge. 

12. SamdhigdhavlfesauSaiddha ie the hetu or reason 
which is asiddha or unproved on account of the 
une of a doubtful adjective, «.g. 

* Kapila is even now fail of passions, 

for be is one who is always in want of true 

knowledge. 

The vide^pa implied in the phrase ‘ who is always 
in want of true knowledge ’ ie doubtful. 

(2> Kinds of Virudilha w Contradictory Reason. 

The two forms of viroddha accepted by the Saiva 
Siddhantin are as follows '— 

1. Pakpa-vipahpa-vyfipaka-viraddha is the heto cm- 
reason which is contradictory by virtue of the 
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reaaoii abiding in both the pak^ or minor term and 
the Tipaksa or ite heterologue, e. g. 

* Sound ie eternal, 

for it is an effect like ite homologues ether elo, 
and ite heterolognea the pot etc.' 

2. ^akte-Tipakaaikadeaa-7iruddha is the hetu or 
reason which is contradictory on account of the 
reason abiding in only a part of one. and the whole 
or part of the other of the two terma, the pak^ and 
the Tipak^, e. g.. 

' Sound ia eternal, 

for it is produced by an effort 

Here too the inference le not valid since the reason 
that it is produced by an effort Is not found to abide 
in a part of the paksai sound, as well as in a part 
of the vipakia grass. 

(3) Kinds of AaaikaDtilca or Uacertaia Middle. 

The seven kinds of anaifcSntlka of the Saiva 
Siddhsntin are as follows,'— 

1. Pftksa-traya-vygpaka-anaikantika is the hetu or 
reason which is doubtful by virtue of the reason 
abiding in the pak|a, the sapak^ or its homologue, 
and the vipak^ or its heterologue, e.g., 

‘Sound is non'eternal, 

for it ie an object of cognition 

Here the reason that it ie an object of cognition 
abides in the pak^ sound, the sapak^a the pot, and 
the vipak^ ether. 

2. a paka- sapakea- vi pak^ikadesa- vrtti is 
the hetu or reason which ia doubtful, as the' reason 


giTeD abidra m tbe whole of the pakija, but not in 
all the aapak^ (its bomologues) or the rlpak^aa 
(its heterologuss) e.g,^ 

‘Sound is non’-eternali 
for it is perceptible*. 

Here the reason that sound is perceptible is perva* 
sive of the whole of the paksa sound. Though the 
reason holds good with respect to somesapakaiis as 
the pot« aud some vipakt^ as generic nature, it does 
□ot abide in some sapak^Is as atoms, and aome 
Tipak^is as ether. 

'i. Pak^'sapak^-Tyapaka-Tipak^ikadeaa ertti is the 
hetuor reasoa whioh is doubtful by virtue of the 
reason abiding in both the paku or minor term anij 
the sapak^as or its homolognes but only in some of 
the vipak^. (heterologues) e.g, 

* This is a cow, 
for it has horns 

It is a fact that horns are found in this cow or its 
homolognes as other cows, and in some heterologues 
as buffaloes, but not in ali the heterologuee aa horse, 
elephant &c. 

4. Fak^-vipak^-vyapaka'aapak^ikadesa'vrtti, is the 
hetu OF reason which is doubtful as the reason abides 
in the pak^ and its heterologues, and in some of 
the hontologues only, e,g. 

'This is not a cow, 
for it has horns 

Horns abide in the animal seen and in all ite bate* 
lolognes tike cows, and in some of the homologuee 
tike bnffaloes, but not in other homologuee like 
horses etc 
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5, PAk^trayaiirad«M~7ftti ia the beta or reason 
vbioh is doubtful by vinue of the fact that the 
middle term has the rolatvoti of conCDtnitaooe with 
only a part of the palc^, a part of tbesapaki^ 
and a part of the vLpak^, s,g,, 

' Tbe universe is eternal, 

for i t ia an object of perception ' 

Tbe reasoa that it is perceptible can be predicated 
of a part of the universe only, of uoiue of the 
sapakqas like the pot^of soma of tbe vipak^ae like 
generic nature, but not of tbe sapakfis atoms etc,, 
nor of tbe vipak^ etber etc. 

6, Pak^a-eapak^ikadeBa-vriti—vipak^a-vyapaKa is 

the hetu or reason which is doubtful on account of 
the fact that the middle term has the relation of 
concomitance with only a pert of the pakfa, with 
some of tbe sapaki^aB, and with all the vipak^, 

‘Space, Time and Mind ai^ alt dravyas 

leu betancesj, 

for they are incorporeal 

The reason of incorporeality abides in only a part 
of the pak^ - in apace and in time ■‘ but not in the 
mind which belongs equally to the pakija. It is 
also found in some of the sapak^ like the aoui, 
and in all tbe vipak^ae like generic nature, but not 
in the sapak^ earth, water dec. 

7, Fak 9 a'>vipak 4 atkadeea-vrtti'>eapak 9 a-vyapaks is the 
hetu or reason which is doubtful on the ground that 
the middle term is pervasive of only a part of the 
paksa. some of the vipskfas, and of all the sapaks^, 

* Specs, and Time are not dravyas, 

(or they aio cor poreal 


Hei« it is true that corporeality can b© attributed 
ton i»rt of tUo pakto the mind^ to some of the 
vipak^iiB jike the eoul, but not to parts of the 
pakHa -si>oce and tioio - nor to the vipakijis like 
generli; nature etc. 

(c) Dratantlbha^a of the Fallacy of Example 

If out of the anumatia-samagris the udatiaraija 
(example) appears aa a mere semblance of it on account 
of tb© fact that the relation of concomitunce between 
either the middle and major terms or the contradiolories 
of the major and middle terms ie not ascertained with 
certainty we are said to commit the fallacy of 
dr^taotabh asa. 

Drstantabhiisa is of two kinds, according as the 
ground of inference is, (U anvayi (afiSrinative), or (3) 
vyatireki (negatiTe)* Each of these two kinds le ^ 
further divided into nine forma. 

(1) Anvayi of Affirmative Forms of Dr^tiatabbisa 

1. Sadbya-vikala or thq fallacy of the excluded 
major of a ho mo log ue is ihe udiharaqa (example) 
which has an instance not pervaded by the major 
term. e.g. 

‘ Sound is elernaU 

for it is incoriioreal like an activity 
Here the sadbya of eternality ia.ac!CordiDg to the 
Buddhtstf. not concomitant with the in&taoce 
'■ activity Hence the reasoning is fallacious 
because of a faulty example. 

2 . Samdigdha-sidhya or the fallacy of the 
uncertain excluded major of a homologuo is tbe 
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tidibar&^s whiob has an instance wherein the 
pervasion of the major term is of a doubtful nature, 
o.g* 

'‘Thia man is subject to passions, 

or be has the power of speech like a mao in the 

street. *' 

Like a man in tUe street cannot serve as an 
instance, for it is doubtful. 

3. Sadhana-vikala or the fallacy of the escluded 
middle of a homologue is the udaiiaraija or example 
having an inetance not pervaded by the middle 
term, e.g. 

* Mind is oon-eteraal, 

for it is corporeal like activity 

Here the sidhana of corporeality does not pervade 
the instance ‘ activity 

4. Samdigdha-eadbana or the fallacy of the uncertain 
excluded middle of a bomologue is the udabarana 
or example with an instance wherein the pervasion 
of the middle term is of a doubtful character eg 

■This man is mortal,* 

for he is subject to passions like a man in 

f the Street.^ 

It is uncertain whether the man in the street" is 
really "subject to passione", though his mortality 
ie certain, 

5. Ubhaya-Vikala or the fallacy of the excluded major 
and middle ter^ of a homologue is the udaharaqa 
or example which has an instance pervaded neither 
by the major term nor by the middle, e.g. 

' The mind ie non-etemal, 
for it is corporeal like ether.' 


Here neither theeldh^a of non'oternity, tior tb© 
sSdbana of corporeality can be predicated of the 
instance '■ether'*, 

S. Samdigdhobhaya-Tihala or the fallacy of ih© un¬ 
certain excluded major and middle terms of a homo- 
loRU© la the udaharai^a or example with an iaetanoe 
wherein the pervasions of both the major term and 
the middle term are unoertais, e*g, 

' He is not oraniaoient^ 

for bo ia Eubjoct to passions like a man in 

[the street V 

It ia uncertain whether the ** man in the stteet " ie 
subject to passions, and whether heis not omniscient 

7. Ananvaya or the fatlacy of deBcient concomitance 
between the middle and major terms of homologue 
ie the udaharapa or example wherein there re no 
i nee parable connection between the middle and 
major terms, e.g, 

* This perBOt> is subject to passions, 
for he is a speaker, 

and whoever speaks is subject to passions 

[tike so and so*. 

Thongh the power of speech, and a paseionato 
nature, may both be present in Mr. So and So, yet 
there ifl no necessary and universal concomitance 
between the two. 

8. Apradaieitanvaya or thefaltaay of unsbown con¬ 
comitance between the middle and major terms of 
a homologue is the ndaharana or example where¬ 
in the conneotion between the middle and major 
terms is not shown, e.g. 

'Sonnd is non-etemal, 
for it is a product like a jar '. 
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Her© it ie tru© that & jar has the two attributes of 
being a product, and beinK Tvon-Bternol- The 
©lample merely proves that the two attributes, 
are co-otistents, and not necessarily and universally 
concomitant. If it is known with certainty that 
everything produced is tiOQ-otern&l it should have 
been stated so, An apposite instance which illus¬ 
trates the universal concomitance should be given. 

9 Viparitinvaya or fallacy of the inverted rotation of 
Concomitance between the middle and major terms 
is shown in an inverted order, e. g, 

‘Sound is oon-etemal, 
for it is a product 

and whatever is non-eternal is a product 

OH a ]'ar 

The instance cited haA two attributes (i) that it ip a 
product, and Ji} the fact of its being non-eternal. Yet 
the interdependence of the two attributes is given in an 
inverted order. The example should read 'Whatever la 
produced is non-etemaS, like a jar We must be able to 
deduce the fact of a body being non-eternal from the 
asaertimi that it is a product; instead, the reveme has 
been done in this case; we are asked to infer the fact of 
a body being a product on the ground that it is non- 
etema], 

(2) Vyatireki or Negative Forms of Dr^SntaUiisa 

1. Sadhyavyatireki Or the fallacy of the included 
major of a heterologue is the udaharaoa (example) 
whioh has an fnstancn wherein the major term does 
not get excluded in ita being predicated of it, e, g.. 
When the MimSnsakIs argue, 


‘Sound is eternal, 

for it 1 b incorporeal, 

and what in non-etoroat is non-oorporeal 

like an atom.' 

Tlie Yaifie^ikie will raise the objection that the 
negative inatance the “atom" ia not oTolusiveof 
the major term, for according to the Yaise^ikas 
atoms are eterDal, 

2 Saradvgdha-aadh^a-vyatireki or fallacy of the un¬ 
certain included major of a heterologue ie the 
udaharapa or example wbiob has an instance 
wherein the invariable and neocKeary absence of 
the major term is uncertain, e, g, 

‘This man will be a sovereign ruler, 
for he is of the Lunar Race, 

and whoever is not a sovereign ruler 

fe not of the 

Lunar Race, like prince eo & so.* 

Here the negative instance " prince so dt so" 
ie not characterised by a neoesaary and invari¬ 
able absence of the attribute of becoming a 
sovereign ruler. He may be a sovereign rulen 
though not of the lunar race. The attributes 
of “sovereign ruler" belonging to him is un- 
oertai n. 

3 Sadhana-vyatireki or Fallacy of the included middle 
of a heterologue is the udlharana or example which 
has an instance wherein the middle term does not 
get excluded in its being attributed to it, e.g, 

‘ Sound is eterna], 
for it ia incorporeal, 

and whatever ie iion>etoma1 is not incorporeal, 

like motion 
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Here the middle term inoorporeatity is not excluded 
of its being attributed to the negative inetanoe 
“ motion 

Samdigdha-Sadhana-vyatireki or the fatlaoy of 
tbe uncertain included middle of a hetenologue Is 
the udaharaqaor example trhich has an instance 
with which the absence of the necessary and 
invariable concomitanoe of the middle term is an- 
certain, eg. 

‘ This man la not omnieolent, 
for he is full of passions, 
and whoever is not non-omnisclent ie not 
full of paasions, like one well vereed 

in the Sletraa ‘ 

There is no proof to deny paesionate nature of one 
who 18 well versed in all the Saatrga: therefore tbe 
absence of conneoUon of the middle term with the 
instance is uncertain. 

Obhayo'vyatin^i or the fallacy of the included 
major and middle terms of a heterologue ie the 
ud^arai^a or example which has an instance 
wherein neither the major terra nor the middle term 
gets excluded in being predicated of it, e. g. When 
the Mlmirasakas say 

* Sound is eternal, 
for it is incorporeal, 
and whatever ie not eternal is not 

incorporeal, like ether'. 

the Vaifieqikas will object that neither the middle 
terra incorporeality nor the major term eterna- 
hty can be excluded of its being attributed 
to the negative iuBtanoe •* ether ", For, according 


to the Vftideqikaa, ether ie both eteroftl aod 
incorporeaL 

6, Samdigdhobbaya-vyetireki or the fallacy of the 
uocertam included major and middle terms of a 
beterologue is the ndabara^a or example which hae 
ao inetaoce with which the abeenca of the ooncomi' 
taoce of both the major and middle terms ia 
unoertain, e,g. 

* Kapila is not deroid of paasione. 

for he is subject to avarice, 

and whoever is not non-devoid of p^aions is 

[not eub ject 

to avarice like Rqabha and others \ 

It is very doubtful whether '* E^abha and others ’* 
are really free from both passioos and avarice. 

7. vyatlreki or the fallacy of the absence of non* 
ooncomitanoe between the middle and major terms 
of a beterologue is the ud&baraQa or example which 
shows an absence of discoDoeotion between the 
middle and major terms, e,g. 

' This person b subject to passicne, 

for he has the faculty of speech. 

and whoever is not subject to passions has not 

[the 

faculty of apesoh, like a piece of atone, * 
Although the instance '* the atone" has not the 
two attributes of passionate nature and power of 
Bpeeoh, it does not prove tbe necessary absence of 
noo-conoomitanoe between the two attributes. 

b. Apradarsita'Vyatireki or tbe fallacy of the 
unknown lelalion of absence of non-concomitance 
between tbe middle and major terms of a hetero« 
logue is the ud^ara^a or example in which the 
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absence of diaoonaeotion between tbe middle and 
major terms is not expressed, e.g, 

‘ Sound is non-eternal, 
for it is a prodoct, like ether 

Here " ether " is a negative instance. The attributes 
of being a “ product ", and being ■* non~eteraal 
are, according to the Vaifiesikas, absent in " ether"! 
The general proposition showing the absence of 
non-concomitance between tbe two attributea is 
not ex preseed, but left to be understood. It should 
have been fully given, it would then read 
* Whatever ia not a product is eternal like 

[ether, 

2. Viparita-vyatireki or the fallacy of the inverted 
negation of a beterogue is tbe udafaarana or 
example in which tbe relation of abeence of non- 
concomitance between tbe middle and major terms 
ie given in an inverted order, eig, 

‘ Sound is non-eternal, 
for it is a product, 

and whatever is not a product is not non- 

eternal like ether 

Here the negation of the middle term ia invariably 
aasociatod with the negation of the major term. 
And tbe possibility of denying the major term of 
the middle term is not excluded. Therefore the 
invariable concomitance of the middle term with 
the major term will not be a necessary relation. 
Hence the reaaoning ie fallacious, Tbe proper form 
of the udabarapa should be 

' Whatever is eternal is not a product, like 

[ether, * 
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(iu) Nigraliastbina or Grounds of Defeat or Clioeiiers 

* In a Tftrka-vada (disputatioo) s elmcher- 
nigrahaathiatia arises when a disputant is unable to 
convince hia opponents eitber on aGOOunt of bis Jack of 
undorstauding the point at issue, or on account of hie 
misunderstanding the subject. The Saiva Biddhautin 
sees twenty two kinds of nigrahasthana which are all 
semi logical or illogioaU They are as follows 

1. Pratfjnibanl or the ohincher of hurting the 
proposition arises when one fails to establish com¬ 
pletely one's proposition, but argues In a manner 
ninning counter to its truth, e g. 

When a disputant who asserts that sound is 
□on-eternal on the ground that it is perceptible by the 
senses like a pot, is confionted by bis opponent who 
urges that the given reason of perceptibility pervades 
eternals snch as jati (class) also, if he admits the force 
of the argument of the opponent and argues in the same 
line as the opponent, be commits this fallacy He ia 
then forced to abandon bis initial proposition that 
' sound is non-eternal and admit that sound may be 
eternal or non-etemab 

2. Pratijuintara or tbs clincher of shifting the pro* 
position arises when one, on being pointed the 
flaws in his propositions, proceeds to correct him* 
self by adding a tiualification to his original pro¬ 
position c.g. When a disputant argues 

‘ Letters are non eternal, 

for they are perceptible by the ear, like the 

[jati of sound/ 
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and if tiig opponent objects pointing <nit the fault 
of vyahhicira (irregularity) on account of the in¬ 
variable eoQcamjtance of them with sounds, he 
changes from hie initial unqualified propoeitioo to 
a qualified one as, 

'The letters with their corresponding sounds 

(are non'eternal 

Id the change the disputant baa committed this 
point of defeat 

3. Fratijfisvirodha or the clincher of contradictory 
propoettioD arises when one gi ves a reason which 
is opposed to hia own proposition, e.g. 

'Substance is distinct from quality. 

for it ifl perceived to bo noo'iliffereQt from 

[its colour. 

In this argument, the reason that substance is non- 
different from its colour which coDstitutes the 
quality of the substance contradicts the propceition 
‘Bubatance is diatinot from quality 

4. Pratijni-eamnyisa or the clincher of renouncing 
tbe proposition occurs if one gives up bie pro poet- 
tion when oppoeed, o.g. When one who asserts 
that, 

* Sound is eternal, 

for it 18 produced by au effort, like ether,* 

is questioned for the wisdom of the view ' what is 
produceil by an effort ie eternaland if he retracts 
from his initial assertidn and cries out ‘ Who says 
that sound is eternal fthan he is guilty of tbe 
above fallacy. 

5. Hotvantaraor the otinoher of shifting reason 
occuns when one, on being shown the fiaws in bis 


reason, attempts to ralidttate it by adding to it a 
qualification, e g. Buppoae when a disputant asserta 
that 

* Sound is eternal, 

for it is perceptible by the senses \ 

hie opponent refutes that the reason ' perceptibility* 
is not a sufficient ground to establish that sound is 
non* eternal, for there is universal ooncomitanoe 
between perceptibility and the jiti sound which 
ie eternal; if the disputant then revfsee the argu¬ 
ment with a qualified reason thus, 

'Sound U non-etomal, 
for it is a genus and is perceptible by the 

senses' 

be comite this fallacy. 

6. Arthintara or the clincher of shifting the topic 
occurs when one in order to sliield hie defeat in 
argument sets asTde the actual topic and brings 
instead an irrelevant one, e.g. When a disputant 
puts forward the argument that 

' Sound is non^ternal, 
for it ia perceptible by the senses ' 

and ia opposed on the ground that ' perceptibility 
is not a sufficient ground to prove that souud ia 
non-^ternal, aa it ia also fonnd with eternala, such 
aa the genua of aound', and if the disputant then 
begina to argue thus 

' Sound is a quality of ether, 
there ia the relation of inherence between 

sound and ether, 

and this relation of inherence too is non*eternal.' 
he is irrelevant, and hence goilty of this fallacy, 

7. Hirarthnka nr the clincher of senseless argument is 
one that contains etatementa which convey no 


mining. One who desires to prove that a ' pot is 
non-etemai' arf^uee thus: 

*A pot 19 etemaT, 

for the eoande of the forma A, K, V, B canTiot 
denote the sounds that are their caueea.' 

In the above argument there Te the presumption 
that the sounds of the forraa of ' A, K, Y, H ’ can 
denote eometbing, though not the sounds which are 
their causes. The presumption is ill-founded, for 
sounds have no denotation. Hence the argument 
IB meaningless, 

S. Avijfiatartha or the clincher of the unin tel Ligible 
argument ia one that contains words not clear in 
meaning, e.g. Whan a disputant who is cornered 
he his opponent in argument reports to absolute 
and ambiguous worda in order to baffle the 
opponent and the listeuere, he is said to commit 
this fallacy. 

9. Ap&rthaka or the clincher of the incoherent 
argument is one that has words and sentences of 
no connected meaning for tack of oipectancy, 
consistency and contiguity among themselves, e.g. 
If a disputant who is unable to stand the argument 
of his opponent utters ‘ 10 pomegranates, € cakes, a 
hole in the ground, goatskin, a lump of flesh, etc,' 
he is charged with the above fallacy, for the 
eipressioQS given vent to do not convey a coherent 
meaning when pieced together. 

10, Aprapta~k£!a or the clincher of the inconsequential 
argument is one whose members of the procsss of 
reasoning are not in the generally accepted order, 
e.g. 


m 


When a disputant who wants to establish that the 
hill he «?es before him is fiery proceeds to argue 
thus 


Pratijfia 

Udaharai^a 


The hill is fiery. 


What is smoky ie fiery, like 
the kitdien, 

Beoanse the bill ia smoky 


Hetu 

Kiganiana 
Upanaya 


Tbe hilt ie fiery, 
tbs hilt ia smoky 


he is said to commit this fallacy. 

In any process of reasoning the order in which 
the members should be arranged is of vital impor¬ 
tance to facilitate the determination of the exact 
meaning of the argomsnt. In the above reasoning 
the usual order - prati]fia, betu, udiharapa, npanaya 
and nigamana - is so badly violated that the trend 
of the thought of the argument is not kept up in its 
continuity ; as a result the argument itself falls 
flat and is of no consequence. 

11. Nyunaor the clincher of the incomplete argument 
is one where all the members of the process of 
reasoning are not given, e,g. 

A disputant reasons as follows :— 

* The hill is fiery, 
for it is smoky, 

whatever is smoky is fiery, like the kitchen 

An advocate of the five membered form of 
reasoning will contest this argument as it lacks two 
members - upanaya and nigamana. To him the 
argument is N'yuna or incomplete. But to the 
Siddhafitin who baiievee in a three-membered form, 
the argument is proper and is correct in form. On 
the con trary if some one contends * tbe hill ia fiery * 
on the only ground that it ieatnoky, the Siddfaiotiu 
3S 


will chartfe him of the fallasy of nyuna for omie* 
nion of the odlhHr&qia (eiampte). 

12* Adhikaor the elincher of guperflttouB members of 
an ar^meot ie one that has more than one reason 
or example^ e,g^. In the argument 
■ The hill la fiery, 

for it ie smoky and laminoue, like the 

[kitchen and a 

smithy' we have an inetance of adhika. The second 
reason, Inmmons nainre and the second instanoe 
* smithy' am unnecessary for afhrmins the proposi¬ 
tion, the bill is fiery. 

13. 3abda- punarukta or the clincher of the repetition of 
a word in an a^nment is one in which there is re¬ 
petition of words, e.g, 

* Sound is non-eternal, 

Sound la non-eternal/ 

Here a complete eentence has been repeated. To do 
so ie to commit this fallacy. 

14. A rth a-punarukta or the clincher of the repetition of 
an idea is an argument where there is repetition of 
an idea, e.g. 

* Sound is non-eternal and 
Echo is liable to be destroyed.' 

The idea of ' sound' baa been repeated by another 
word ' echo' which conTeys the same idea. Echo 
is but a species of sound. Again, in the term ' non- 
etemal ’ the idea is the same as in the phrase 'liable 
to be destroyed *. 

13. Ananubfaaeana or ollnoher of non-reproduction of 
an argunnent occurs when a disputant is unable to 
reproduce what hae been clearly stated by hia oppo¬ 
nent and duly underatood by the speetatore of the 
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diBputatioD (vado}, It ta neoee^ry tbat a diaputsnt 
aboutd raatftte wbat Ms opponopt Bays before he 
starts to meet hie argument, la this case he fails 
to understand the import of his opponent's state' 
meDtB, Yet he does not admit it. If he does, it 
will be a case of ajn&na (iucomprehension). Nor 
doee he evade dbputation. If be does so, it will be 
an inatancs of vU^pa leTasioD), He simply re¬ 
mains silent aa it were. 

16. Ajnioa or the oUncher of moompreheasion of an 
argument ooours when a disputant who has fully 
understood the implication of his opponeat’s argu¬ 
ment pretends iooompreheoeiOD and questions his 
opponent se if to elucidate certain pointa. 

Although hie opponent has clearly stated his 
argumente which are fully understood by the 
disputant and by the spectators or listeners, the 
disputant who sees no way of meeting the argU' 
meat of the opponent gains time only by pretend¬ 
ing i acorn prehension of the oourae of the argument. 
If the dieputant persists in his attitude beyond a 
reasonable limit, it is a ground of defeat for him. 

17. Apratibha or the olinober of embarrassment in an 
argumeu t arises when a disputant who is unable to 
give a dtting reply to his opponent looks inatten¬ 
tive consequent on embarrafisment. If a dieputant 
who understands the full import of his opponeot'e 
argument Is unable to proceed with the dieoussion 
for want of ingenuity he is caught in an embarrass¬ 
ing situation. He is seemingly inattentive and 
does not openly own defeat. This ie a ground of 
defeat 

18. Vik^pa or thealinelter of evasion in an argument 
OCCULTS when a disputant evades a full disouesion on 
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Ui« topi)C in question hj willfuLly oooupymg tho 
time in digraeaion* When & disputant who has 
opened up a diBcusesion finds, in the midst of a 
dieputationr that hecoutd not eetablish hie position 
bowever long bo might continue^ ho resorts to the 
device of evasion. Instead of proceeding with the 
discussion to the end, he tahea up the time by in- 
duigiDg in irrelevant talks, and leaves the hall on 
the pretext of urgent business elsewhere. 

ETasion is also the device adopted by a 
diapfutant who roaliBea to the midet of bis dispnta- 
tion that he would have to meet with sure defeat, if 
the dUputation were carried through. 

19. MatiDujfia or the clincher of admission of a con¬ 
trary opinion in one's argument consists in charging 
the opponent with the earns faults as thrown 
against one's self without vitiating the charges of 
the opponent, and also removing Qawe from his 
own arguments. If a disputant is charged with 
fallacious reasoning by his opponent, it behoves 
the former to remove the charges brought against 
him by the latter. Instead, if he pointa out to hie 
opponent that the same fallacy is found in his 
argument as well, he will be gravely committing 
himself to hie opponent's charges ; for in charging 
him in this manner, the disputant is tacitly 
admitting the said faults in his own argument. 

30. Faryanuyojyapekqaoa or the clincher of over¬ 
looking the oeneuiable in an argument consists in 
failing to censure a person who is known to be 
defeated In arguments. 

When one ie defeated in arguments, it ia but 
proper for bis opponent to openly charge him of 
fallacloua reaaoniogt If the latter dose not bring 


home thie fact lo the former, be himeelf la liable to 
be charged by the audience of this clincher. 

21. Niranujojyaijoyoga or the clioeher of ceusuriag 
the unceoBorable in an argument coDsiata in cenaur* 
Ing a person who is not defeated in argumenta. 

Even when one (foes not actually get defeated in 
argamenlSg he is liable to be charged by another as 
having subjected himself to a clincher. The latter 
who charges the former dees so for lack of uoder* 
Btanding the true character of the clincher in 
question, and is censured on that score as defeated. 

22. A pasiddbanta or the clincher of deviating from 
one's tenet in a diepotation coueiste in establishing 
one's side with the help of tenets coatray to his 

OW 0. 

In the case of a Buddhist who carries on a 
discussion with a Sal va Sidd ban tin in consonance 
with the tenets of Buddhism saying 

* What exists can cease to exist, and 

what does not exist can come into existouce ’ 
is opposed by the Siddbantiu urging that there is 
nothing to prevent the coming into being of noa- 
existents as horns in boraee, skylotueee, and if the 
Buddhist sets aeide his own tenets and bases hie 
argument on that of the Siddbictlti and argues 
what is cannot oease to be, and what is not cannot 
come to be, he is said to be inconsietent, and is 
said to commit this clincher. 


CHAPTER 10 

Trutli and Error 
(1) Validity af Knowledge. 

Ab regards the validity or i a validity of cogoitioas 
the lodiao schools of philosophy bold two ditfereat 
theories. The first is the svatastva-vada. According to 
tbia vada the validity or invalidity of cognitions is 
intrinsio or self-evident. In other words the very con¬ 
ditions that bring forth valid or invalid knowledge 
make known, as the case may be, the validity or invali¬ 
dity of that knowledge. The second is the paratastva- 
v^a, which says that the validity or invalidity of 
cognitions is not self-evident but ie extrinsic. Accord- 
ing to this vada the sum-total of conditions that pro¬ 
duces knowledge, whether valid or iavaUd, does not 
manifwt the validity or invalidity of that knowledge. 
* The SiddhantLn along with the Mimanaak^ acd the 
Advaitins hold the avatastva-vada with respect to valid 
cognitions and Clie paratastva-vada as regards invalid 
cognttioDS. For with him validity is inherent in cogni¬ 
tions and is self-evident; aod invalidity ie something 
extrinsic to cognitions and is but acoldental to them. 
The Buddblate hold an opposite view. They are up¬ 
holders of the theory of paratastva with regard to validity 
of coguiuone and svatastva as regards invalidity. With 
them invalidity is an intriasic character of ail cogni¬ 
tions i but validity is something brought to bear on eooie 
coguitions from without, it is not self-manifest but is 
other-dependeut for its ascertainment- TheBaiikhyas 
maintain and support the theory of svatastva with 
reapeot to both v»iid and invalid cogultioiie, Tbsy say 
that validity and in validity are inherent in cognitions 
a^are inin^c. They am manifesied by the same 
1. B.Bja. ppe IW ’ 104. ' 
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cftusal oonditiona that produce tbe oognitione. Aa 
against the Slnkhyas. the N'aiyiyikae believe in the 
theory of parataetva as regards both valid and invalid 
cognitions. 

If validity be, aa the Siddhintio says, IntrinHic to 
all oognitions, bo« can we account for wrong cogni* 
tionef What Is the oritedon by which we can 
distinguish a valid cognition from a wrong one* 

' The Siddh intin answers that both valid and invalid 
cognitions wit] be valid as cognitions. When the 
jfiana simagrl!^ (totality of conditions nccesaary to 
generate knowledge) free front doubt and error fane* 
tion, there arises a cognition attended by a belief 
in the object made known. The very conditionH 

that generate the cognition produce as well the 
cognition of its validity. No extraneous causes are 
required to cognise its validity. Tf however the totality 
of conditions necessary for the generation of the 
cognition is defective, no such cognition arises aa the 
grounds for doubt and error are not eltminated. Even 
in the case of a delusive cognition made by one who 
mistaking a rope for a snake exclaims * this is a nnake 
the totality of conditions that are responsible for the 
cognition of the snake is the same as what gives the 
cognition of its validity qua cognition. A subeequent 
investigation may dispel the delusion and the * this ' 
elemsot may then be identified with a rope and not 
with a snake. Yet the cognitions of both the snake 
and the rope are valid as cognitions ; their validity too 
are guaranteed by the very conditions that generate the 
cognitions in each case. The conditions that produce tbe 
cognition of the snake is something other than what 
generates tbe cognition of the rope. Consequently the 
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Siddhantin hoEds that the invalidity of the cognition In 
which a rope is apprehended as a en&ke, is something 
brought from withoQt« It is extrinsic to the cognition 
of the snake. Yet all cognitions as cognitions are 
characterised hy intrinsic validity. In the case of 
wrong cognitions, however, the invalidity attaches 
itself to them from without, brought forth by extrane¬ 
ous causes. 

'Of the Miminsakie the Prabhakaraa are suppor¬ 
ters of the doctrine known as tnpuii samvit. According 
to this doctrine there Is in every act of cognition a 
presentation and an apprehension of the knower, the 
known and knowledge. The knower and knowledge 
are both apprehended by the same causal conditions 
that manifest the known*, and the validity of the 
cognition too is apprehended along with the cognition 
itself and is self-manifest. Murari Misra holds the view 
that in every case of cognition there is an apprehension 
of an after-cognition that gives the validity of the 
cognition. But the Bhatiaa differ from Morgii Misra 
in holding the view that the after-cognition that gives 
the validity of the cognition is inferred. Yet both 
Mnriri Misra and the Bhit^ school believe in the 
self-validity of cognitions. For according to both, 
validity Is ascertaiDed - perceptually in the one case 
and irLferentially in the other - by the same causal 
conditions that generate the cognition. The Siddhantin 
seems to favour the school of the Bhl^tas. * For he says 
that the atman cannot be cognised in the way in which 
either the sat or theasat is cognized. It is known to 
exist by virtue of its cognition of the sat and the asat, 
*To the Biddhintin knowledge wbiob is non-diffeient 


1. S.y.D. pp 1S4. 
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from the aimftD in both Bvayam-prak^ (eelf-‘monifsHt) 
and paraprakiaa (othar'inanifeet). Tha oausaJ condi¬ 
tions that TDanifast tha pot^ which is the known, 
manifaat at th« sama tiUM knowledge, whtoh ie non- 
different from the knower. The ralidity of the know * 
ledge which ia inherent in Iti ia inferred from the aama 
causal conditione that manifeet the knowledge. 

^The Bauddbla hold the theory of estlrinaio validity 
of knowledge, According to them knowledge isintrinai- 
cally invalid. It becomes valid when it atande the teat 
of artbakriyekerityam (pratioal efficiency). A pot 
perceptuelly present is vivid, clear and definite and the 
knowledge of it is valid. But a pot imagined ie neither 
vivid nor clear. It is indefinite and the knowledge of 
it is invalid, as it fails to fulfil any practical need. An 
analysts of the process of knowledge will show the 
inherent invalidity of knowledge. Know ledge starts 
with perceptual pregentations followed np by memory - 
revivals and ende with synthetic coDstruotions of the 
elements of presentation and memory. What are 
presented to the senses are the senenous which are 
objective; hut the elements of memory are non-eensuous 
and subjective. Knowledge arises when the non- 
eensuous elements are integrated with the senBuouB. 
But the non-30030003 such as class - concept etc. have 
DO obiective conoterparts; they are mere mental 
creations er figmeota of the mind. Consequently know¬ 
ledge which involves such non-sensuoue elements are 
intrinsically invalid. Yet in the empirical world though 
not in the transcendental world, particular cases of 
knowledge can be said to be valid if they have the 
character of workability. Tests for the workability or 
practioai effioienoy of a particular cognition are extrane¬ 
ous to t he causal conditione that give rise toiknowledge. 
1. S^D. ppe Ki^93. 
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Thud the Buddhieta Mt&blish their theory of per&teatTft 
with respect to the validity of cognition?. 

The Siddbantin at drat is unable to accept the 
theory of the Buddhista that knowledge which ie 
determinate is intrinaioaily iovalid. Determinate 
knowledge ie oonceptusl knowledge. If conceptual 
knowledge were invalid by its very nature, it cannot be 
made valid by extraneoua conditions, whateeer the 
nQmber of conditions may be. Again workability 
cannot be the cause of validity. It ie true a knowledge 
is workable because it is valid. There are cases of valid 
knowledge relating to past and future events, to heaven, 
hell etc., that are not workable. They would become 
non-valid in the view of the Buddhists. Coneequently 
the Buddhists wil! be debarred from claiming validity 
to inferential knowledge and knowledge obtained 
through verbal testimony of the kinds mentioned above. 
They will be left with perception of avalak^gas (parti¬ 
culars) which atone will be valid with them. Their 
theory of knowledge too, aa it involves conceptual forms 
of knowledge will be invalid. Thus the Buddhists if 
they want to have a oonsietent theory of knowledge 
would do well by abandoning their position of intrineio 
invalidity of knowledge and their paratastva-vada of 
validity. 

The Samkhyos believe in the theory of avatastva of 
both the pramapae and the apramauis. Validiity and 
invalidity are both inherent in knowledge. The puru^ 
(self) is an inactive seer and knowledge ie the result of 
reflection of consciouaness in a modification of Buddhi. 
Valid knowledge consists in cognizing things as they 
really are and invalid knowledge is the result of cogni¬ 
tion of objects not in their true nature. True to their 
doctrine of SatkaryoF-vida, the Badkhyne insist that 
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wb&tovor appoBrs axiste. The validity and invalidity 
of knowledge that are manifeated as belonging to know¬ 
ledge pre-exlet in knowledge in a auk^ma (subtle) state. 
They are not things brought to bear on knowledge from 
without, 

The Siddhantin objeoto to the Sfihkhya conception 
of the inherent natures of validity and invalidity of 
knowledge. If knowledge were inherently both vaUd 
and invalid, then the causal conditiona that manifeat 
knowledge would have to reveal together both validity 
and invalidity that are inherent in it. Consequontly 
no knowledge can be termed as either valid or invalid; 
and knowledge will be both valid and invalid at the 
same time. This would land the Sihkhyae into a 
ridiculouB poaition. If theSadkhyas hold the view 
that the same aet of causal conditiona that manifest 
knowledge reveals also one of the two, the validity or 
invalidity which is inherent in it and that the other 
ie manifested by a different set, they will have to 
admit with the Siddhantin that invalidity ie eitrinsic 
cognitions. 

‘ The Naiyayikas are supportere of the theory of 
paratastva of both validity and invalidity of know* 
ledge. Thecaneal conditions that produce knowledge 
guarantee neither the validity nor the invalidity of 
knowledge. Knowledge is produced by the senso'objeet 
contact. Such of them in which there is a correepon* 
deuce of ideas with objects constitute valid knowledge. 
The cases where ideas do not taily with objects give 
rise to invalid knowledge. The presence or absence of 
correspondence of ideas with objects is determined by 
the successful activity test. If a particular knowledge 
is valid there will he a correspondence of ideas with 
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obj«oto and mich knowledge will lead the knewer to 
BtioceKsfiil ■etioD. in invalid knowledge tbofe is no such 
Qoireapondenoe and the knower will not be led to 
Buooeflsful action. Hence it is the Naiyayikes bold that 
the vatidity or invalidity of a cognltioa is inferred from 
the euccees or the faijare of the attempt on the part of 
the knower. The causal aggregate that establishes 
either the validity or the Inealidity of a cognUlon ta 
something other than what prodocee the cognition, 
Thoe neither the validity of a cognition nor its 
invalidity is se]f*manif«t. 

The Siddbantio Qnda fault with the Naiyayikas for 
their view of extrinsic validity of cognitionat though he 
fully agreee with them that invalidity is extrinsic to 
aLl cognitions. Validity cannot but be intrinsic to all 
cognitions. If it were a feet that the validity of a 
oognitioD is to be inferred from conditions other than 
these that produce the cognition, the conditions them* 
seivofl would have to be proved valid, Thie would 
mean that the validity of each of tbeee conditiODs 
involve another infereijce requiring another set of 
conditions which in turn requires a third set end 
BO on leadiog up to an infinite regress. The Siddhantin 
believes that his theory of self-validity of cognitions 
is free from the fault of infinite regress and conse¬ 
quently is the right view. 

(ii) Thsories of error ■ 

Any system of philosophy, to be worthy of the 
name of philosophy must have a view of error as 
distingnished from truth j the various .schools of 
Indian pbiJesophy have taken this fact into considera¬ 
tion and have formulated different theories of error. 

Siddhantin too has given a theory of hia own 
known as the enyath jifchyati i the merita of bis theory 
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over the others can bo gauged only by an examiaatioii 
of the rival theories. Hence it ia proposed to consider 
the latter theories firat, before the Siddhantins theory is 
finally eatabliahed. 

The theories of the different schools can be, broadly 
speaking, grouped into the three classes vix„ (1) the 
aaat-khyiti (31 the anirvacaniya-khyiti and (3) the 
sat-khyati. Of these the asat-khyiti view is pro* 
pounded by the Midhyamikas. According to this view, 
error coDsista in the cognition of the esat as real. The 
anirTacaT)iya“kby§:ti view belongs to the Advaitios. 
In this view there is error if we consider a thing 
presented ae real or unreal. It is realty anirvacauiya or 
indeterminable. The sat-khyati view is adopted by 
the Viiiftadvaitins and moat of the remaimug Indian 
schools of tbougbti This view stresses the fact that it 
is the sat or the real that is cognized in error. It has 
three sub divisions viz., (a) the atma-khyati, (b) the 
akhyati and (c) the anyatha-khy ^ti. Of these the 
itma-khyati view is held by the Yogacaras who are 
Buhjectivisits. According to this view error consists 
in mietaking the atman or the self which is no other 
than a series of oognitione that ore all real as external 
objects. The akhyati view ie countenanced by the 
Prabhikaris. In this view error ie due to the want of 
discrimination between the thing presented and the 
thing cognized. The anyathikhyati view has its pro* 
togonists in the Naiyayikas, the Jaiuas, the Bhat|^ 
and the Siddhantin. In this view error lies io the 
cognition of a thingas anyathaor otherwise than it 
really is. 

(i) Asat-kbynti, 

*The view of error as countenanced by the Madhya* 
mikas, ie called the asat-khySti, In this view erro r 

I, I.I.F, pp® 165, 166 
H.I,L. pp 139. 
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conaistB tn mistakiDf? the nOD’reBl ^ reaL According 
to the Midhyamikaa there b nothing in Ibie pheiio* 
menat world that can be called real. In the delueive 
cognition of a shell as a piece of silver neither the shell 
nor the piece of silver is real. Were diver real the 
sublatiog cognition cannot sublate it. But it is a fact 
that silver is sublated at the dest ruction of the delusion. 
So it oannot be real. Further sublation cannot destroy 
what is real, it can only destroy or annihilate what is 
unreal. So silver in the delusive cognition is unreal. 
Again the shell too is unreal. For the shell ie but one 
factor of the subtating cognition of which silver and 
the oonneotion betweeo shell and silver are the other 
factors. If one or more of these factors are unreal it 
will ensue that all are unreal. ^The Midhyamikas 
believe in an ultimate principle which is a void einanct< 
pated from four alternatives, viz,, from realityr from 
unreality, from both (reality and unreality) and from 
neither (reality nor unreality). According to them real 
existence cannot be the nature of a thing such as the pot 
and the like, as it would make the activity of the potter 
a superfluity. Non-existenoe too cannot be its nature. 
For no potter ie efficacious enough to prod uce a nou • 
existent effect, the pot. The two remaining aJter^ 
natives are inadmissible as they are seif contradictory. 
It has accordingly been said in the Lankivatara Sutras 

' Of tbinge dieoriminated by intellect, no nature 

is ascertained 

' those things are therefore shown to be 

inex plioable and natureless ' 

‘This matter perforce results, which the wise 

declare, no sooner 

sue objects thought than they are dissipated.' 
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Thfttlstosay rvone of the four sUernati^res can deter¬ 
mine an object. Thioga bave an apparent exiateDce; real 
nature is indeterminable. They cannot be determined 
ae either real or anreal, or both real and unreal, or 
neither real nor unreal. Sunyata or voidnese is the 
name given for this indeterminate real nature of things. 
In delusion error coneleta in the cognition of the void 
as of the form of the real. 

The Saiva Siddbantin is not satisfied with the 
theory of error as countenanced by the Madhya-mikas. 
If everything be void, how does the void appear in 
valid cognition as shell and in invaUd cognition as 
silver? The MadhyamikSa do not appear to have a 
satisfactory answer to the above question, If the shell 
nature be natural to the void and the silver-nature 
adventitioua to it. It would he Improper to call the void 
as characterless and indescribable. If both were adven¬ 
titious it would have to be admitted that the shell and 
silver present elsewhere appear adventitiously in the 
void. But this is against the view of the Midhyamikas 
that the void alone is the real. Further it cannot be 
said that the shell-nature is adventitious to the void 
and silver-oature natural to it. Consequently the 
Madhyamikas cannot be said to have a satisfactory 
theory of error. 

(2) Anirvacaniyakbyati. 

'^Tho Advaitin's theory of error is known as anir- 
vacaniyakhyati. In this view there is error If what is 
presented is treated as either real or unreal. In the 
delusive oognition of a shell as silver neither the shell 
nor the silver can be ascertained to be either real or 
unreal. Were silver real its cognition can never be 


1. P.A, ppsSS, 99, 
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sublated: For the real oan h&ve no Bublation* But the 
flublatine co^Uion ‘thia is not silver ’ denies the pre¬ 
sence of silver In all the three times in the locus where 
it appears or appears to exist. So silver cannot be real. 
Were it unreal, it cannot he cognised. Kor can it be 
real and unreal at the same time, as it is a contradiction 
to say so. It is really anirvacatilya or indeterminate. 
The shell too can neither be real nor unreal. If it were 
real, there cannot be any delusion. Were it unreal, it 
cannot be a content of the cognition after sublation. 
It cannot be said to be both real and unreal; for two 
contradictory attributes cannot belong to the same 
object. Thus the shell too is anirvacaniya or indeter¬ 
minable. Yet there is a difference in the cognitions of 
shell and silver. Though from the ultimate stand-point 
Brahmau alone can be said to be real as everything else 
can be sublated, yet the shell apprehended on the des¬ 
truction of the illusion has an empirical reality as it can 
stand a pragmatist test. But the silver of the delusive 
cognition cannot satisfy any demand of practical life 
and hence cannot claim to have empirical reality, 
Further the delusive cognition is a unification of presen- 
tative and representative elements. The shell is the thing 
presented, but the reprseentative element silver, which 
is super-imposed on the shell is similar to but not the 
same as the silver given by memory-TSvivels ; it has its 
origin in avidya or nescience that is agitated by a 
defect in the sense-organs. Since the silver apprehended 
in a delusive cognition is neither real nor unreal nor 
real and unreal at the same time but anirvacanlya, its 
materia] cause avidya (nescience) too should be anirva- 
caniya. If avidya were real, its effect silver cannot 
but be real. If it were unreal, the effect too would be 
unreaL But it has been shown already that the silver 
apprehended in delusion ie neither real nor unreal hut 
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&iiirTa<^nIya, CotiEequientlf avid fa, whioh is the 
inaterm] cause of the object of deiuBiou muat itself be 
regarded as anirvscaiiiya, Thus error, accord iag to the 
Advaitin, is iodesoHbable, It is anirvacanlya or 
indetorTuinabie, 

The Sid d ban tin at Brat runs a tirade against the 
adhySaa v^a (theory of so per-imposition) of the Adval- 
tina. According to him the theory of super-imposition is 
scorned and abandoned by alL phiioBOphers alllEe aa it ie 
a weapon of the hetpless, Jurther he pcinta out that 
it is not true that if aiiver were real, Its cognition 
cannot be aublated. For the real may esiat in a auk^ma 
state or in a athuia state; and the sublatLng cognition 
merely aubUtee the eiisteoceof the real in a athuia 
state. Again it cannot be said that the unreal cannot 
be cognized. Unreality does not mean bare non¬ 
existence as ia the case of a sky-lotna or the son of a 
barren woman. It sign! Bee an object that does not 
persist for all the three times in a manifest condition. 
The empirical world is constituted of unreal objects, 
which sooner or later at least at the time of dissolqtion 
pass into their sukema (auhtis) etate, Consequently it 
is evident that the unreal can he cognized. The view 
of the Advaitins that error ie inexplicable or in¬ 
determinable shows their helpless position in the Geld 
of speculation. In error it is real eh el I that is 
cognized as real silver owing to a defective Benae. 
It is untrue that the indeterminable shell ia cognized 
as the indeterminable eitver. 

(3) Satkhysti 

'The Satkhyativada ie the view of error accepted 
by Ramanuja. According to this view, H is the 

1, a.p.u, pps 863-271, 
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t^al that is oogni^ied in error. There can be no know- 
tedge without a correeponding object of whioh it is a 
knowledge. Etoh the so called appearancee forming 
obj^ts of knowledge are objeotiTely ^alid entities. 
Knowledge divorced from objective implication is an 
impossibility. All knowledges whether true or false are 
valid as cognitions referring to real objectives. In the 
delusive cognition of silver for eh ell, the object oognised, 
eiiver, ie a part and partial of the object presented though 
only to a very limited eitent. The quwtiou arises that 
if the element of eiiver in the object presented is too 
little, how is it that there is a cognition of silver in 
preference to the preponderating subatanoe, the shell in 
it. Haminuja answers that it is due to oniiBsions and 
not eomraisaioDs that the ahell is apprehended as sil ver. 
But omisaions seem to hold their sway eveu in valid 
cognitions^ for the whole of what is given is never 
cognized. There is mnoh left quite unapprebeuded ; for 
example the inside and back*side of the object perceived 
are not cognized. In the delusive cognition there is 
omission of the shell-element though it is the prepon¬ 
derant part of the object presented. The silver element 
present therein to a email extent is the one cognized 
giving rise to an erroneous cognition. If valid and 
invalid cognitions are both of the real how is it possible 
to distinguish the one from the other ? Ramanuja says 
that the difference between the two can he ascertained 
hy the pragmatic test, A valid cognition is not only 
yathartha (agreeing with external objects) but also 
vyavaharlnugupa (conforming to practical needs.) As 
the silver of the delusive oognition and objects of dream 
do not conform to vyavahira or practical needs, they 
are held to be invalid cognitions. Ramlnuja has a 
difficulty in proving objective reality for dream-objcots. 

Id d reams, to all seeming purposes, we have experience 


without any corros pond tog- objects presenc over 
there, RaJUaQuia proposes to remedy tbia defect in 
bis theory by oitins ecrlptuTal evidence to prove 
that there are in dream'OOgnitions special objects 
of unique existences created by Divinity in accor¬ 
dance with one’s merits and demerits to correspond 
to every such cogoition. Goasequently even draam- 
CognitioQS are not mere aubjeotive phenomena but 
have objeotive reference* 

The Saiva Slddbsntiu admits with Eimiiiaja that 
it is the real that is apprehended both in error and in 
dream-oognitions. But he cannot bring himself to 
believe that in the delusive cognition of silver for shell 
there ia silver element preaent in a small extent in the 
object presented. Even if it were granted that there is 
fiilvor-etement, it ia difficult to understand bow it is 
overlooked in ordloary perception. It is atiLl more 
difficult to explain how it becomes cognixed iaerroneoua 
cognitions. If Ramanuja were to say that there is silver 
in the object presented in a suksma (subtle) etats, the 
Saiva Siddhsntin has no cause to differ with him. But 
then the silver existing in a aukqma state cannot be an 
object of perception. So the theory of the existence of 
silver in a sukqma state U of no nse to Ramanuja to 
explain error. According to the Siddhautm, the silver 
cognized in delusion la real silver as apprehended at 
another time and place. On accoun t of its eimilarity 
in lustre, thie silver is falsely attributed by thedefeotive 
senee to the object presented the shell. Ramanuja'a 
dream-objects which are unique creations by Divinity 
for particular individuaJs for the time being are mys¬ 
terious and inexplicable. Hie theory of error too is not 
above mystificatiun. 
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Atm-Kbyiti. 

' Atroa^Uyati ia the theory of Brn>r held by the 
^oificaras *?ho Are Tijosoa^Tidiiis, Acsoording to them, 
there le nothing external to vijAana or coneoiousneea, 
which U a oontinaal flux. The external world is but a 
series of oogoitione - which are all real but momentary, 
'fhere is no justi float ion wbat-eo-eTorfor poelttoga world 
of objjBCte external to conBciousness. In the cognitive 
act, it is the viluaoa or DoaeoioiieneBs that differentiates 
itaelf owing to a b^inningleM deeire in it into the 
knower, knowledge and known. If a cognition be 
different from its object, it most arise either before the 
object or after it or simultaneously with it. Evidently 
a cognition cannot precede its object Nor can it be 
after the object. For th© object of the cognition dieap- 
peaiB at the instant when the cognition arises leaving 
no object to be cognized. If acogniiion and its object 
are simultaneous there should be non-difference between 
the two. . Were they differeut, the object cannot be 
manifest in the cognitiou. But it is a fact that we have 
cognitions of objsote. So it is inferred that a cognition 
is not different from its objects. 

* Further an extra-mental reality cannot be e««ta- 
blished either by perception or by inference. If it be 
held that perception gives us an external world of 
objecte, we would be led into a blind alley. For percep¬ 
tion cannot be of atoms which are part leas, as atoms are 
too small to be perceived. Nor can it be of a composite 
object which is conati luted of parte, since the sides, the 
inaide and the back-side of the object cannot be simul¬ 
taneously perceived. Consequently the phenomenon of 

i. IJ.P. ppe 
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(Mrception cannot be nzpLainsd on the adiuiesioo of an 
external vortd. If the world of ohjecte be ounaidered aa 
non-differont froni conscious a eae, noauch difficulty ia 
experienced in explaining perception; for the question 
of parts and whole la not applicable in tbe case of 
conaciO'Ueness. Even inference which depends on a 
knowledge of vyepti (uoiverbal concomitance) between 
the middle and naajor terms of a eyllogietic form of 
reasoning is of no avail to poeit an external world, 
Therefor?: it has been said - 

' There is naught to be objectified by intelleott there 
te no cognition ulterior thereto ’ 

'There being no distinctton between percept and 
percipient, intellect ebinee forth of itnslf alone’. 

Again it cannot be maintained that con sc ions nees 
requires something external to it for purposee of oogni' 
lion. For in dream-cognitions and illiuion, there ia 
nothing but consciougnees. Yet we are eaid to have 
cognitiooe. Oopsequently it cannot be held to he 
incorrect to say that the world of ojecta ie □otbiug 
different from slaya-vijnena or consciouanees, which 
alone is real though a momentary flux. Empirical 
knowledge and lllosion are mere forme of consciousneee, 
There is a difference between the two. The former 
satiefiee a practical need, whereas the latter does not 
do so. In the mistaken apprehension of a ebell as 
silver, both the ahell and silver are real as forme or 
modifications of conecioueness. But what ie unreal is 
the externality of silver, 

'Sivaiiiina Yogi questions the vijfiina-vadins 
what is the nature of alaya-vijnana or consciousaesa, 
that can exist without ao object to be cognized. He ie 
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unable to accept tbe view that eiternal objects are 
forms of cottBciauaaesB. With him every obiact of 
cosoition is BometOiDg other than cooHCiousnesB^ A 
cogaition and the object of the cogoiiion are two 
different tbingSi the former haring an toward reference 
while the latter an outward one. In tiie erroneous 
perception of a shell as siirer, the vary denial of 
e'Ktemality to silver bjr the Vogaaaras pres up poses the 
existence of something externa) tocoasciousness. Hence 
the Yog^ar^ cannot be said to be consistent in their 
views that alaya^vijfiana alone exists and that error 
consists in the affirmation of externality to the objects 
of cognition. 

AJcfaysti 

’ The theory of error held by the Prabhikaras is 
known as akbyati-v^a. According to this vada, 
error is due to the want of discrimination between two 
cognitions. When a person looks at a piece of shell 
lying in front of him and gives vent to the judgment 
'this IB silver.' neither the cognition of the 'this' 
element nor that of the 'silver' element is erroneous. 
Wbat is preaented to the senses js the shell. There 
is contact of the senses with the shell. But no such 
contact can be claimed in respect of silver, which is 
a mere idea or a representative cognition, Even as 
the cognition of the 'this' element is valid, the cog¬ 
nition of 'silver' too is valid as cognition. The shell 
by virtue of its lustre which it has in common with 
silver ravivee in the case of persons of defective senses 
the memory of silver as seen before. Owing to emrti- 
pramoea (ot^aration of memory), the representative 
cbaraoter of the silver cognition is Jest sight of and the 
* silver' elenaent attains, as it were, a character as pre* 
1 h 8.P.D. ppe473-Z76. — ^ 
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pentstive as the 'tfile' element apparent I jr glring riae 
to a synthesised unit of knowledge ' this is silver In 
fact there In absence of relation between the preaentative 
element 'tfals' and the representativo efement 'silver 
The two elements cannot be aynthesised. The failure on 
the paj^t of a person to cognise this absence of relation 
between the two cognitions of shell and silver which are 
both valid gives rise to error. Truth and error are 
distinguished from each other by the test of practical 
efficiency. Every cognition incites us to activity. Sucb 
of tbem that answer the fruitful activity test are true; 
and others that fail to satisfy the test are erroneous. 
The sublating cognition ‘this is not silver* does not 
negate the earlier cognition ' this is silver What fa 
sublated is the desire and the activity conseQuent 
thereon. 

The Biddbintin feels that the ikhyiti view of error 
does rtot give a satisfactory explanation of delusion. 
If delusion were a succession of two cognitions mistaken 
as one, the activity to which it ineitea cannot be intelU' 
gibly explained. In the shell-silver cognition ..mere 
want of discrimination between the two cognitions 
cannot be the real cause of an error. The want of 
discrimination is due to the apprehension of some generic 
character which is common to both the cognitions. This 
want must necessarily result in a doubtful cognition of 
the form ' this ia either a shell or silver'. It ie realty 
the apprehension of some character oommon to both shell 
and silver together with that of some speolfo character 
of silver that is responsible for the erroneous cognition. 
In other words some speciho character of silver is 
believed to be seen in the shell by the defective eye. 
Herein the shell appears as if it were silver, which 
it Is really not. As the shell is cognized os something 
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elM, it ia & case of anyatha-ichyati. The akbyatt-TSds 
is an erroneous theory as the result of & oondltiou is 
mistaken therein for the cause which is a sum-total of 
conditions. Nor can the ikbylti vada give us a clear 
explanation of soblation. If the eubIating cognition 
'this is not silver^ be held not to negate the yartier 
cognition ‘ this ia eilTerthe two oognitiona which are 
of two oontradfctoHes would both be valid ; and tbere 
will be no scope fur delusion. Further If it be said that 
the faiSure of the Itman to apprehend silver as a 
representative element is the cause of delusion, it would 
be a case of anyathl-khyiti and not akhyati. For the 
remembered element silver appears as artyatha (other- 
wise) i.e., as if it were a presented one. 

Acyatha-Hiyati 

Anyatha-kbyiti is the view of error In which one 
thing is apprehended as anyathi or Otherwise than It 
really is. In the shelUsIlver cognition, the cognition of 
silver Is due to the fact that the lustre of the shell, on 
account of ita similarity to the lustre of eiiver escites in 
the bind of the percipient the eamskira or residual 
impressions of silver. The revival of these impressiona 
gives us the perception of silver in the way in which an 
apprehension of the qualittee of an object gives rise to 
the perception of the object that is invariably associated 
with the qualities. There is sense-object contact in the 
case of the shell. In other words the shell is presented 
to the aeoses. But silver cannot be said to be so. Yet 
it ie an object of knowledge of the self connected with 
the mind and the senses. The shell and silver are both 
realitiea presented to the aelf, the former existing in 
front of the percipient and the latter having ite being 
elsewhere. It ie only the relation of tadatmya or 
identity between them that is fatee. The mistaken 
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fdentity is due to some do^ or defeot in the seoses. The 
Bublating cognition 'this is not silver* merely negatea 
this relation of identity between the • this' eiement i.e, 
the Hheil and the "silver* element. Snblaticm neither 
destroys nor annihilates silver altogether* It aimoly 
denies the existence of silver in thesheli, "According 
to the BhattSs, the relata-the shell and silver- 
are both irresentations but not the relation. With the 
Bba^yakara of the Pauqksra agama and the Naiyayi- 
kis, however, the relation too is a presentation. * These 
latter differ with the former in advaacing the 
theory of jdana-laksa^-sannikar^ -* some knowledge 
doing the duty of sense contact to explain the peroep< 
tioa of illusory objects. According to this theory when 
a person who has a previoua perceptive knowledge that 
a peculiar lustre belongs to silver sees a similar lustre 
presented by a shell, this previous knowledge ofSciates 
for ssnse-objeot contact causing the illusory perception 
of silver. 

The Natyayik^ see a second type of jfSSna lakfapa 
in such eases as their so-called perception of fragrance 
in a distant flower. It is a fact that the eight of a 
flower at a distance often prompts one to say * There is 
a fragrant flower * even thougb he does not smelt the 
fragrance. There ie no contact between the senses and 
fragrance to aocount for the immediacy of the 
cognition. Yet it is supposed that his knowledge that 
' flowers are fragrant' fnnctions in the place of sense- 
object contact for the presentation of fragrance, 

The Siddhantin admits with the Naiylyikaa that 
the theory of jhana lak^qa explains illusion. He says 

1. 8.D, pps, 58 and 59- 
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vifiesarupa aannikanwya va kaf- 
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that the Itnnipdiaoy of )t 1 iisoi 7 cognition may alao be 
explained due to do^-TiSefiarupa^annihar^a, Tet 
he oaunot agree to the eeoond ty pe of jiiina^lekqsqa 
advanced by the Naiyayitcas, It b reatly a ftpeoies of 
itiference-drqtS-' nutnana la jadging the fragrance of 
a distant flower we are reaMy inferring it front the fact 
that St ie invariably associated with fiowere. If the 
perception of a flower and the previoue knowledge that 
flowers are fragrant can be thought of aa yielding 
perceptive knowledge of the UQfensed fragrance, there 
is nothing to deter us in olairaing the same with respect 
to the inferential knowledge of Are based on the percep* 
tSon of smoke and on the previous knowledge that emoke 
is invariably associated with fire. Then there will be no 
place left for inference as an independent meane of 
cognition. The Naiyiyikaa themselves recognize 
anutnana or inference aa an independent source of 
knowledge. Consequently the theory of jfilna iakqapa 
can be considered as useless and unsatisfactory for 
explaining the cognition of the unsensed fragrance of a 
distant flower as a case of perception. The Bha^yakira 
of the Pauskara igama too seems to admit this when 
he says that in the cognition 'the hitl is fiery *, the 
applicability of the doctrine of jfiana-lakBaqa is tobe 
rejected as of the two aamagrls viz., anuEDita- 
samagris and alaukikasamagris, the former is the more 
oogent. 

(iii) ^.tnia-jhansiD er True knewiedjs 
The term j&anam or knowledge is used in text-books 
dealing with the Indian schools of philoeophy to stand 
for ail kinds of cognition irrespective of truth or false¬ 
hood, If true knowledge consists in knowing a thing 
aa it realty is, it can never be had in the empirical 
world. For ordinarily when I say I have cognition of 
an object, say a book, I do not see the whole of the 
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book, if it IB ftcamof pereeptiOD, 1 mereiy appratiedfl 
th® front surface and soma of tbosMoB. Th® inside, 
the baokaide and the romaiDing aides are lef t unaenaed. 
Were the oognition inferential, I am eaid to have 
knowledge of the book either fay one or both of its 
tatastha and svarupa lak^^aa. The remaining charac^ 
tera go unapprebended. It is immaterial whether the 
object is cognized in a peroeptional way or by an 
inferential method, the whole of the objeot can never be 
known. The knowledge obtained by verbal teetimony 
too is limited to what ie given in the agamae. Oonse- 
qoentty it is inferred that ail knowledge that we can 
have in the empirical world ie imperfect. 

The 3iddb£ntii] takes things as they are and believea 
in an infinity of atmans (souls) each of which poeeeaaee 
the quality of jnanam (knowledge). If every Itman has 
the character of jnlnam, there ie no reason for it to know 
a thing imperfectly. Besides why should it once having 
known a thing forget it f The eolntione of these problema 
make the Siddhantin to recognise the two fetters, 
namely - aflava and may a. ■ Tiie Siddhantin posits the 
eiistanoe of ^ava mala (root-evil) poasesaing an infinite 
number of eaktis, each of which is believed to cloud one 
itman from eternity rendering its icobi, juina and 
i^riya saktie In^operative, To have knowledge, however 
imperfect it may be, the jfiaDa sakti of the atman miiat 
be manifested. 'So it ia presumed that the atman ia in 
beginninglesa association with the evolutes of mayi 
(primordial matter) which it makea use of ae acoeaearioa 
of knowledge. It |e the conjunotion of the atman with 
the evolutee of mays that is reapoqaibJe for the imperfect 
knowJedge which it has of the obieote of the empirical 
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worJd. Tbe pgjBft jfiiQams - perception* inference and 
▼erbnl tesfelmooy-ara all forow of imperfect knowledge, 

' Again knowledge is tbe fore'ronner of activities, 
8o tbe Siddhantin believes in a third fetter called karma 
(action in tbe form of either merit or demerit), which 
too is said to be in association with each atman from 
eternity. The three fetters, namely ^ aijava, karma 
and mSyi - are upadhia to tbe atman and are together 
responsible for the empirical life of the atmao. it is on 
account of these upadhis that tbe itman knows a thing 
at one time and forgets it at another. As the fetters are 
jada (inert) they cannot by themselves disentangle their 
grip OP each atman; nor can theatman liberate itself 
from their hold, as it is in association with them from 
eternity. Conaequeatly a Supreme Being, Siva who is of 
the nature of sat (reality}, oit (intelligence) and a nan da 
(bliss) is posited to control the destinies and destinations 
of each atman. Though tbe atman has tbe potency to 
know a thing it cannot have cognition of any object un» 
lees illumined by Siva-4akti. ' It ie paratantra (other 
dependent) with respect to Siva, who is svatantra (self- 
dependeot). Yet it has a free will since it is free to know 
act and earn its deserts according to its merits and de* 
merits. It is svatantra (self-dependent) in its own field of 
knowledge and activities. In its pette-nilai (embodied 
state) it is given up to empirical knowledge whlob ie 
relational and imperfect. But Siva has no empirical 
knowledge, it ie not a do^ (fault) for Siva who is 
omniscient not to have relational knowledge which is 
imperfect. In truth it raises Him aloft as a Supreme 
Being. 


1. 8.B. pp 314. 
3. ibid pp Hit. 
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fn the tnatetj ailfti, the Atman's empiriottl knowledge 
doe to its aooidental a^sooietion with the evolutes.of 
mays remains uoniaaifest; and it te said to have 
traoeoendenta] knowledge of Siva who ts of the nature 
of cit (inteiligencel. Thus the itman appears to have 
two qualitiee - one in its petta nilai in the form of 
relational knowledge, and another Lu the form of 
transcendental knowledge in its mukti nilai. This is 
faulty as it la against the doctrine of gat^ar-guo[''bbava 
(attribute-eubstanoa relation), which states that the 
guqa is inseparable from its giiQi. The Sid d ban tin 
escapes from this fault by positing the character of 
the atman (soul) to be of such a nature that when 
illumined by Siva-eakti it has cognition of an object by 
itself acquiring the oharaoter of the object of cognition. 
This is true of the atman both in its petta nilai 
^embodied state) and In ite mukti-nilai (state of release). 
Though the atmao bas in its mukti-nLlai perfeot know'* 
ledge of Siva, it is oonsidered imperfect in respect of the 
immanent oognition of objects by Siva who eogniaee all 
objects including Himself in a general way. it is only 
in its mukti nilai when the atman is free from fetters 
that atma jnanam dawns upon the atman (sottl)* it is 
perfeot knowledge. It Is what Is called true knowledge 
aa it Lasts for ever to eternity. Etslational knowledge is 
held to be false as it is an accidental cbaracterietio of 
the atman in its petta nilai. It is limited knowledge 
that is not manifest in the mukti nilai of the atman. 
Once the cause of limitation - the fetters - are removed 
atma-jhlnam or true knowledge shines by itself. 
Enowledge obiained by the methods of peroeption, 
inference and verbal teetimony are oseentiatly false. 
Yet they are useful to the seeker after truth as leading 
him towards true knowledge. 
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(tv) Coaclnsiod 

, Whati« the epistemological position of the Ssiva 
Siddhiota f Wbat bearing has it to the modern echooEa 
of European thought? In considering these questions 
we must note the fact that the epistemological position 
of any school of philosophy depends to a very great 
extent upon what view it has about the origin of know- 
]edge> These views according to European philoaophy 
fall into aiz main groups, namely - rationalism, sen- 
aationalism, innatism, intuitiooiam, pragmatism and 
reaiiem. Each of these theories may be examined in 
tom with a view to assign a proper place for the Saiva 
Siddhinta. 

1. RatioDaliuD 

Rationalism is the doctrine that reason is the source 
of all trne knowledge. Anything that goes counter to 
reason, the highest faculty in man. is false knowledge. 
Even ravelation and sense- perception cannot have vali* 
dity unless they harmonize with the principlsa of 
rational thought which is autonomous and self-aufOcient. 
Thought can by its own strength discover a system of 
eternal truths. It requires no support from a super* 
natural revelation. It need not call for an appeal to 
sense-perception either. Among tha early Greeks, Plato 
may be cited as a good example of a rationaiist. He 
e sharp opposition between sense and reason. 
According to him, sense-perception ia deceptive; for it 
deals with the changing and the illusory. But reason 
is trustworthy, since it leads up to the real and perma¬ 
nent. Coming down to modern philosophers, we find 
Descartes’ philosophy as a typical example of ratlona* 
lism. By an appeal to rsaeun he arrived at certain 
fundamental principlee which he was unable to doubt. 
With these ph not pies as basis he proceeded to deduce 


bia ooncluaiohfi by the fifacmatnoa! inatbod. Descartes 
was not afone in profestinff rationatiBin. Almoet ail tbs 
thinkere of tbs mainland of Europe. Buch as Leibniz and 
Spinoza wens rationalists, while the Britigb pbiloeopheia 
such as Looks, Berkeley and Hume were sensationalipts. 
If rationaiisra is esamined from the stand-point of 
modern loRic, we cannot fail to notice that the mistake 
of rationalism lies in ieolsting reason from the eenenoue 
conditions on which its applicability depends. The 
rationaliets bare failed to understand that all bninan 
concepts grow out of the loTei of perception and that 
reason ia only an abstraction. If empirfcism has erred 
by overlooking the inteilectnal factor, rationalism can 
be said to have done po in over-estimating the factor. 
Sensation cannot he dismisiaed ae worthless knowledge 
on the ground that it contains a few illusions; and 
reason itceif is not a pure guide. The student of phi In. 
Bophy must hear in mtnd that the two, if free fromenor 
etc., are means of valid knowledge. 

2- SeasatioDalism or Secsisin 
Sensationalism is the system of thought, which 
holde that alt knowledge is derived from eenee-experi¬ 
ence. Ae a doctrine accounting for the origin and 
growth of knowledge it is called association ism. When 
it explains the nature of reality saying that nothing 
can exist except what appear to the senBes. it is known 
aa poeitivism. If it asserts that the sensible alone can 
be known it n3erges with phenomenalism. When it 
attempts to account for the validity of our knowledge 
bv an appeal to sense-experience it is called empiricism^ 
Francis Bacon ta the typical exampSo of eensationaliem. 
James Mill of associatinnlsm, and Auguste Comte of 
poaitiviain. Immanuel Kant is a phenomenolist when 
be says that we can never know the noomena behind 




the phenoroona, whjcb alone we can oegniae. Loeke 
and Hume are known as emplrloisU. 

The main point on which alt the een!iotionatiBi& 
agree ie that all our convictions arise from Bense* 
experience. There is no source of knowledge higher 
than the sensee. 

Onr convictions retain their eenalTe character even 
when wo deal with abetrsct ohjecto The oonpationaEieta 
are opposed to the theory of rationalism which holds 
that beoldes eense-peroeption, there is a noO'SenBory 
source of knowledge called reason which reveals much 
more than what sense-percept!on does. The senaiatic 
theory is also at variance with innatiam and intuftio- 
nism and holds that the mind is originally an abs^oluto 
blank on which sense-impressioiis are as it were 
recorded, without any action on the part of the mind. 
Hsearrencee of similar events give rise to the conception 
of laws which are merely atatsmenta of expen'enee 
gathered together by association. Strictly speaking 
there cannot be any causation according to this theory. 
One thing may bo observed to follow another but cannot 
be said to be the cause of the other ; for observations do 
not assert that the letter Is caused by the former. The 
idea of necessary connection between the two things 
is purely mental and obeervations of empirical data 
take no part therein. 

The fandamental objection to sensationalism is 
that it fails to give an adequate explanation of 
experience. We have experience not only of individual 
concTOte ohjecte but also of concepts which are abstract. 
Again the sensationalist theory that mental activity 
consSetB in mere receptivity of eenae-impreasione cannot 
be vouchsafed to be consonant with experience, since we 
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know for oertaio that in forming a coherent body of 
knowledge out of individuat Benee^impresaioTie which 
are momentary, there is a mental activity which is 
quite diatinot from mere receptivity. Further it may 
he pointed out that senaationaliem on account of its 
mechanical view of knowledge falla to impreea ua as a 
iyetem worthy of adoption. 

3. Immtisn 

In natism is the theory which holds that we are 
ushered into the world with pre>foriDed convictions. 
According to this view the procees of learntng by which 
we come across new truths and beliefs fs not one of 
accretioQ but one of explicltation. Whatever is implicit 
in the mind becomes explicit by this procega. Plato and 
Leibnis! ate good examples of ionatism. With Plato 
Our birth was hut a steep and a forgetting of the 
ideas we had in a former period of our existence." 
Leibniz took to this doctrine of innatism as be with his 
theory of window leas monads, was nnable to concede 
that the world could act on the mind and arouse 
representations of itsetf therein. 

The theory of innatiam is charged by the modern 
European thinkers that it ia an unneceesary and gratui- 
toos aesumptionoD the ground that It has no empirlcaJ 
basis. No proof can be adduced, they say, that we 
have ready-made conoepts at otir birth. According to 
there, the joint functioning of the senses and the 
intellect can suffice to account for all knowledge. If we 
can have a really scientific view of things, we oan see 
that the objections raised by the modem thinknns 
against innatiem are not sound. If knowledgu is not 
assumed to be inhering in the mind as a quality or 
activity which gets manifested under appropriate 
oondittons, we have to adopt the position that it is 
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produced anew out of nothing'. Tbia Is against Kienoa 
which upholds the theory of oonservattorv of things. 
Instead of getting trapped Into a pitfall of uneoientifio 
attitude is it not safe to take up the attitude of innatlsn] 
and get o?er the difficulty f It may be really safe to do 
so. But this might land iia into another difficulty more 
insnnnountable than the former. If knowledge consists 
in the manifeetation of the known only, then there 
will be no new knowledge. This difficulty is got over 
by the Siddhantin, who la the Asiatic counterpart of 
the European innatist by poetulating that the newnees 
of a knowledge consists in the newnesa of manifeatation 
or explioitatlon of what was implicit in the mind or the 
soul. According to the Siddhintin each soul is 
characterized by the qualiti^ of knowledge of objects 
both concrete and abstract which are all implicit in the 
soul from eternity. In the act of knowing a thing 
concrete or abstract, what was implicit in the soul as a 
quality becomes explicit. The Siddhintin is. however, 
at variance with Plato who opines that "our birth was 
but a sleep and a forgetting of the ideas we had in the 
past ", He feeis that Plato herein confuses recollection 
with knowing. Thus the theory of innatism with the 
particular interpretation which the Siddhintin gives, 
may be expected to appeal to the future generation of 
philoeophetc both Western & Eastera, 

4. IntuittODism 

The word intuition ism hae no fixed connotation 
in European philosophy. All phitosophere are agreed 
that it is a kind of director immediate apprebenaion 
and that it excludes inference and diecutitve reasoning 
which are all indirect. Some such as Berkeley would 
restrict the use of the term to sensedntuition only, 
thereby making it equivalent to peroeption. Some 
such as Doaoartes would include under Intuition both 
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sei]«e<iiatmtioQ and thongbt'tatnUion. There are 
Others such as Plotinus aod St. Theresa who haes 
taken the stand-point of intuitionism as regards the 
knowledge of God. Spines who holds the Tiew that 
knowledge is a continuum which could be considered 
as constituted of the three stages - the empirical, the 
Boientifio and the intuitional - gives the bigh^t 
place to intuitive knowledge as it gives an immediate 
insight into reality. According to him empirical 
knowledge is the lowest stage of knowledge and 
does not go beyond Benss-perception of particulars. 
The next stage is soieutido knowledge, which is no 
longer confined to particulars but comprises the Jaws 
oonneoting them. The highest stage is intuitive 
knowledge of the whole aniyerse as oneinter-counected 
self-dependent system. This stage of knowledge 
though bighor than both emplticaJ and aoieotifie 
knowledges, grows out of them and is their culmina- 
tiou point. Bergson too asserts that the knowledge 
of the universe obtained through intuition is far 
superior to that got at th rough the intellect. According 
to him the intellect by its very constitution is unsuited 
to com prebend reality as a whole. It can at its very 
best isolate parts of reality and know them. As 
a knowledge of individual parts does not constitute 
a oomprehension of reality as a whole, the iutelleot 
• may be said to distort or falsify reality. Further it 
misrepreeenm reality which is dynamic ae static 
and motion which is a continuous flow as a suooeasion 
of points. It gives a false picture of reality which 
is a constant flow by reading iu it the notions of cauee 
and subetaace. Reality ie neither cause nor eubstance. 
Thus the intellect can in no way give ua an adequate 
knowledge of reality. Therefore Bergson argues 
against the use of the intellect for understandiog 
reality and urges that intuition alone can give ua a 
true knowledge of reality. 


"nie cbiftf objeoticn tfas4 tan bt raised by Ihe Saiva 
Siddbintin against in tuition Term is that it ia not an 
infallible sonite of knowledge. It may not be quite 
liable to error in practical life. But in the case of 
pfailosopbical queetiona it can never claim to be a suie 
guide to truth. If It could otaimsot we would not have 
contrary opinions on tbe same questions by tbe diffeient 
philoaophera who all claim intuition as the Hource of 
their opinions. But we have not only contrary but 
contradictory opinions aa weij. So intuition can never 
he aecepted as a source of truth unless it can stand 
suocesafulJy the tests of intellectual aerotiny. Again 
Bergson’s dfsparagcment of the validity of ioteltectual 
thought undermines bis very eystom of philosophy. If 
the intellect is not trustworthy, how 4 »n Bergson's 
jdiiloeepby whioh is a product of ihe intellect be true? 

St Pnjatttisiu 

Pragmatism is not a definitely articulated system 
of philosophy. Rather it is a pbiloaophio attitude whioh 
arose partly as a protest against tbe intellectual specula* 
tioos of some schools of modern philosophy. Tbs 
pragmatists hold the view that the traditional epistemo* 
logy must bo revised in the light of modern researcbes 
in the fields of psychology and biology. With them 
knowledge la the experience of a mental being which, 
reacts to its environment. The mind with its experience 
can control and dominate its environment. They opine 
that alt truths are human and ralativei Them is no 
sash thing as absolute troth. The test of a troth ie 
determined by the value of its praotica] eou’seque iiece , 
What talliee with the purpose that demanded it ie true 
and what thwarts that purpose ts false, 0. a. Pieroa 
and WEHiam James are the chief exponents of progom* 
tism. John Dewey's philosophy of inetromentansm too 
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h«B n pragtDfttiB trond. AoeordiTig k> bim, know1alg« U 
«n iDstrument to be used essentially in the control and 
dominatioD of our eneironmeDt F. C. 8. Schiller as 
well follows the pragmatic lines of thought in bis 
philosophy of humaniam, Be asserta that it U onr 
mteresta that govern our oonTictiODB, We do not sense 
objects other than what are oonductive to oor welfare, 
Alt our knowledge of the world is arrived at throngb 
the mediam of onr hnman interests, our world is 
' humanized ’ as it were. In spite of minor divergenoes 
all the pragmatieta are of oinnion that knowledge is not 
an sod in itself. It eziete beeatue it is nseful to msn 
leading him to praotical results. 

The pragmatiste fare ill in their doctrine of know¬ 
ledge as it cannot stand crTticiem. Knowledge is not a 
mere means to an end. It can be an end in iteelf. It ie 
not wholly prewticaJ. It is contemplative as well. For 
it cannot be denied that we bare poeitive enjoyment 
that enrichee our lives in ooutemplative thiokiog. The 
pragtnatiate fare no better in thmr view of trutb. Wbat 
is held as truth today will, according to them, torn out 
to be untruth tomorrow in tbs light of further re- 
searcbes. Thus (ruths will be conciDually made and 
remade. There will be no end to such fleeting truths. 
The pragmatiste wonld do better if only they bad an 
idea of an aheolnte truth, which the Siddhintin has. 
In ineieting upon the teleological character of experience 
the pragmatists deserve applause from the Siddhantin, 
But what the Siddhantin cannot tolerate in the school 
of pragmatism is its narrow view of teleology, 

i. Rstlitsi 

Realism tn ancient philosophy stands for the 
pcholastic doctrine that nniversals are more real than 
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indmdii&t things. Id this aeoso it ia opposed to nomi' 
aaliam which danies the existence oI DaiTe^aJs beyond 
the individuals which make up them. For the extreme 
QOminaiiats of tbe type of Rosoelitnus. the universal is 
nothing but a name that can be applied to a number of 
individual tbinga. Tbe Saiva SiddhaDtin is no realist 
in this eeose. He ia no Qominaiist either. For him the 
universaior claaa ia as real as the individuals wbiob 
constitute the class and ia noii'difrerent from them. The 
class-name according to him stands for the essential 
attributes and tbe iadiTidual name for both the essential 
and accidental attributes. An object is really consti" 
tuted of attributee, which are as materifti as the object 
itself and not as science would have it, immaterial im* 
ponderable appendages of the object. The attributes 
collectively viewed go as tbe object, Individually 
viewed remain as attributes. Coming down to modern 
philosophy we find that the word realism is applied to 
tbe doctrine that there exists a reality independent of 
the tbiuking mind. In this sense realism is opposed 
to idealism which aiBniis that everything known is 
mental and dentes that anything exists which is not 
eiperlenoed by some mind. The Saiva Siddbantin is a 
realist oppceed to idealism both subjective and objective 
Strict subjective idealtsm asserts that reality is mental 
and is not different from the thinker's own oonsctous- 
ness. Even other thinkers are objects of hie thought 
and have no existence apart from his consciousneM. 
if what are known exist only in the (mnacicusnees of 
the thinker, it follows that the thinker can know only 
tbe contents of bis own oonsmousness. This is pure 
solipsism. No men of thought would subscribe to this 
view, the least among them being tbe Siddbantm. The 
less logical forms of subjective idealism merely deny the 
existence of a physical world outside the conscious ness. 
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TheSalva Siddhintin feels that subjectifle Ideatlam In 
any form is dogtoatic in ohamoler and is iuadequte to 
explain the foots of experience. Objective ideaUsm ie 
the doctrine that asserts that reality ie consciousnrae 
iteelf without giying an indication as to who possesaea 
this coneciousnesa. Aooording to the objective idealists 
the world we know is one and wo are its parts. The 
Seiva SiddhSntin sees in obective idealism a mere 
compromise between realism and subjective idealism, 
which are doctrines opposed to each other. 

Even in realism itself many different fnmae have 
sprang up in recent times. We have to classify theni 
and assign a suitable position to the Saiva Siddhantin. 
The classification is not easy and rendered more difficult 
on account of the various views of knowledge enter¬ 
tained. However all of them may be grouped under 
the two types, namely - preseotative realism and re¬ 
present ative realism. Of these piesentative realism is 
thedoctrinethattheknowerhas a direct apprehension 
of the object known, which Is independent of the 
thinking mind. Hepreeentative realism is the view 
that knowledge U an indirect apprehension of reality 
by means of concepts which are but signs or symbols of 
reality. This is a copy view of knowledge championed 
by Locke. The chief eiponeots of presentative realism 
are Held and Hamilton. According to these thinkers 
knowledge is a perception of an extra-mental 
reality conditioned by the interaction of the knower 
and the known. Bertrand Rnssell and, 0. S. Moore 
adopted this attitnde of presBotative realism even 
to objectH other than those of senso-poroeption. Ac¬ 
cording to them we can have immediate appre¬ 
hension of conceptual objectfl. which are independent 
of the thinking mind, A similgr yiow is held by the 
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Ameriean Realista. Thew thiak*w h*Te adopted 
a form of presontative roaliam, while the CrUiosl 
Bealieta a form of lapTMentativ® realiam. 

The Saiva Siddhiatin la a preeeotative realist of 
the type of Bertrand Ru«oll. According to him wo 
can directly apprehend not only physical ohjeetfl bnt 
also conceptual objects. He cannot accept the copy view 
of representative realism that a concept which » the 
mental object can be a repreeontativa of a phyaioal 
object which is non-mental. 
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ATayavin, 236 
Avidya. 72 104, 114. 312. 

313 

AvijfliUrtba, 296. 
AvinabhiTa, 77. 189, 221, 
225^226, 248 

AYisamvidakam jnlDam 

145 

Avyakta, 201 

Avyapti. 130. 131, 147, 149. 

222,223 

Avyatireki, 291 
Ayog;i jOana, 142 
Aytam, 7 

B, 

Baeon, Francis, 327 
Badhaf^ajbana-rabita, 138 
B^ya Indiiyaa, 193 
Behaviounsts, American, 

67,159 

Bergson, M, 64, 69, 36. 331, 

332 

Berkeley. 157, 327. 330 
Bhagisiddba, 279 
Bhagavata purai^a, 21 
Bhakti, 11 
Bbakti-Dal, 49 
Bbgskara Nandti 152 153 
Bba^fas or The Bbatta 
School of Mlm£(if>a, 85, 
90,110,138-141.155, J78- 
180, 197. 200.220,242, 271. 
273. 304. 309. 381. 

Bbava, 197,198 
Bhavana, 116,117.262 


Shayi^ya purSi^a, 21 
Bbeda. 202 
Bbedavada, 41 
Bheda Vida Saivaa, 128 
Bhogyariipa, 54 
Bhokia, 191 
Bhrami, 139, 150. 222 
Bhutas, 188.189 
Blja. 262 

Bi mba Agama, 14 
Bradley, 205. 210 
Brahma, 21, 22 
; Brahman, 8 71-73, 102,103. 
: IM. 116. 130,185,186.260, 
, 312 

: Brahniigda purl^a, 21 
^ Brahma kaivarta ptirapa, 21 
j Brahma purapa, 21 
’ Erhadirapyaka upaniebad. 

2 

Broad, Dr, G D., 157 
Buddhi. 62, 63. 78. 131, 132, 
i:i4,150, 1.51. 163.177,189, 
191, 221,306 
Buddhism, 30. 184. 301 
Buddhists, or Baiiddhas lOS. 
106,145-147.155. 182 183. 
191, 212. 220, 224.234-236, 
2S7. 258, 285,301.302.305. 
306 

C 

Caitanyam. 265 
Candrajnina Agama, 14 
Carvakaa, 231, 232 
' CaneatioD, Eiternat. 64 
Causation, The Law of 
Transitive, 64 
Cekki[ir, 43. 50,51 
Cetana piapafioam, 19 
Ceycn, 3.4,5 
■Chandogya upanishad, 2 
iCintya Agama, 13 
Cirrarivu, 59 

r If ■ 
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Cit. 96, 124, 127, 132, 324, Epic period. 2 
323 , Epietemoiogy, 3 

Cit-sakti, 51. 54, 80, 123, | Error of Conoaption, 94,9? 
ISl, 153, 154,156,172, lS8 , Error, Porceptual, 94, 97 
193, 221-223, 225 I Example. Fallacy of, 285 

Citta, 131, 162. 190 Experient, 80, 99, 100,105 

CompariBOo, 175 


D 

Darsana, 2 ^ 

Diaa mirga. 46 j 

Descartes, Rene, 56, 93, 326i I 

Deva'Surii 152. 181. 182 
Devikalottara Agama, 17 
Dewey, Jaraea, 332, 336 
Dharavaliiba ifiatiam, 139, 
140. US 

Dharroakirti, 183 
Dharmata jnanam, 223 
Dhanoottara, 183 
Dh^ani, 249, 250, 254. 266, 
271. 

Dkyana, 116 
Differentia, 120 
Digambara Sect, I8l 
Dignaga Aearya, 133 
Dipta Agama. 13, 

Do^. 321, 324 

Do^ vide^rupaaannikar^B, 
322 

Double Viaion, 166,168 
Doubt. 74, 75,86 
Dravya 154, 284 
Dream cognitjon, 317 
Dr^Uo ta, 276. 

Dr^iantabblsa, 276, 277, 285 
Dr^ta-'otimana, 244, 322 
DHb vyaptt. 221, 222 
Du^a, 131 

E 

Empirical Reality, 312 
Empirioiam, 327 


Fallacies, 276 
First Sangam, 2 
Forma of Knowledge, 73 
Freud, 86 

G 

iGandha, 189, 190. 260 
Gangeaa, 175, 224 
Ganges, 255, 267 
Garadavi^u Miira, 187 
Garoda purana, 21 
iGauUma. 133-135, 173-175, 

268 

[Gita, 11 

Grammarians or Tbe Gram* 
marl an School, 265, 266, 

268 

I Orhlta-gralii-jii^Dam, 138 
iGiipa. 60, 61.63, 79. 124. 145 
154, 165, 189. 195.196, 236, 
246,325 

! Guna-gut^l-bbava, 54, 60, 
61, 79. 153, 165, 170, 246, 

325 

Guiji, 60, 61, 79, 118, 124, 

, 154, 165, 196, 236, 246. 325 

'Guru. 33, 36, 39,50 

I H 

H ailuci n atiou. Uoni plate, 

I 166,168.169 
Hamilton;, 335 
Hemaobandra, 181 
Hetu, 210, 213-221, 223-227, 
230. 234, 237.239,240, 242, 
' 243, 276, 278-284, 297. 
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Hetu, Anupsi&bdbi,£27,228t , 
230, 234-236, 238 I 
Hetu, Kara^a, 228, 236, 23?' 
Hetu, Kirya, 227, 234-236 

238 1 

Hetu, Svabhava, 227, 234, 
236, 238 

Hetvabhasa, 276, 278 
Hetvantara, 294 
Hioka, Daves, 69, 86,158 
Humaniam, 333, 336 
Hume, 327, 328 

I I 

Icoha sakti,54, 60, 76,191, 

323 

Idealism, 334 
IdeaJiem, Metaphysical, 

185, 186 

tdealiBini Objective, 334, 335 
Idealism, Su bjectt ve, 

334, 335 

Idealists, Rationslistie, 161 
Idealists, Subjeotive, 63, 71 
Illusioo, 94, 95, 168, 169, 

317, 321 

Indian Syllosiam, 205,207, 
210, 213, 215, 217, 219 
Indra, 4 

Indriyas, 113, 193 
iDdriyfintahkara^a-nira- 
peksa-pratyak|a, 170,193, 

194 

In d r! y an t ahkaraQa-a a pek^ 
jiratyak^a, 171,193 
indriyn Atmavadins, 68 
inddya nibaadtiaiia, 

181, 182 

Indriya-pratyakQa, 171, 

188-190,193 
Indriyartba sannikar^a, 152 
Ind riya’^apak^a-praty ak^a 
192-194 


Inference, 146. 147, 170-173, 
173, 178.179, 202-204,211, 
216,217,221,223-225,228. 
231, 232, 238. 242, 238,259, 
275-277,282, 308.316,317, 
322. 324. 325. See also 
Anumlt^a. 

Innatism, 326, S23, 329 
Inatrumentaliem, 332, 336 
Intmtiooism, 326, 328, 

330-332 

Iraiyana!' Akapporul, 1 
Irnpavirupahtu, 25, 32 
Isa, 8 

Isa upanisbad, 2 
lavara, 280 
lavara-jnana, 142 
Isvara-Sak^i, 186 
Isvaravavikaravada, 41 
Isvara Vikira Vada Satvas. 

127, 128 

J 

Jada, 96. 127, 132, 324 
Jasadi^a, 269 

Jains or Jainas, 92,151-153, 
224,258, 266, 267, 309 
James, Wilbatn, 70 
Janya |nanam, 83 
Jati, 107, 120, 196. 232. 233, 
236, 266. 268-270, 293, 295 
Jati-visi^ia-vyakti, 269 
Jiva, 182, 279 
Jiv^a Cintamani, 51 
Jiv^-mukta, 35, 98 
Jnana-bbava, 20t 
Jbsna-dik^. 32 
Juana-kaoda. 261-263 
' Jiiina-karanas, 142 
Jfiaiia takqatia sannikar^, 

321 

Jnanam. 56, 75, 114, 142, 
192, 322. 323 
Juinamf ta, 33 
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JfiiQarups, S63 
Jfi£na-B£dhanaa, 142 
Jfiana-sakti. 54.60, 62. 94. 
97,169,170,188, 189, 19l 
192.221,823 


J&ana-aamagrU, 303 

77, 188. 189, 

Jiiani, 191 

Jnspi^a hotu, 145, 147 
Jfiipafcaaakti, 249, 253, 257 
270 


Jiiata. 56, lU. 118,119 
Jfteyain, 56. 80, H4 113, 
1J9. 130, 141 
Joimaon. 220 
Jubaja upaniBhad, 20 


K 


Kaivalya upaoishad, 20 
Kala-tattva, 191,193 
• Ka^-tattva, 139, HO, 191, 

Ealariyal, 10 
KaloUara Agama, ]4 
Kalpa. 8,19 
Kamika AgaiUB, 13 
Kaqada, 89, 90 
Kant, Immanua], 56. 327 
Kantali, 9 
Kapila, 281, 291 
Karaka belu, 145, 147 
Karaka sakti, 244, 246 
Karaka. 142. 143 . 

Karaija, 198, 246, 247 ' 
Karapa Agatua, 13 
Karapadoearabita. 138 

Karapa-kfirya-ldia va, lOO 
Karaparupa, 54 
Karina. 16. 32. 33, 84, 122, 
191,324 

Karmakapda, 261. 263 
Karpiyal, 10 
Kama. 54. 137,152 


Karya, 237, 246 
Karya-riipa, 54 
KataYul, 8 
Ka|ha upantBhad. 3 
Kap|ltakf upanish^, 2 
Eena upanishad, 2 
K^aava MiSra, 175 
Kevala, 117, 180 
Kevala praxnapa. 142, 143 
Knvaia Vyatireki 

anuniaaa, 242 
Kirapa Agama, 14 
Koi'raTai, 3, 5 
Kotikkavl, 26, 38 
Kriya, 261 

Kriya-eakti, 54. 60, 62, T9I. 
323 

Kiapfka, 64 

Kumara Quru Para Swanai. 

52 

Kumariia Bhatta. 93, 138^ 

Kural, 10, 11 
Kurtiia pnrapa, 21 

L 

Lak^apa, 119. 263 
Lakpapaviyal, 29 
Ijakamj-jnana, 142 
Lalita Agama, 14 
Lankavatara i^utraa, 310 
Lauklka Bratyakpa, 171 
Laukika Vakyas. 138 
Laibniz. 827, 329 
Linga, 33. 224 
Iiinga purapa. 21 
Laok®. 65, 157, 327. 328. 335 
Lokiyata, 17,21. 30 
Lokayataa, 66.155, 257 

M 

Madanga Agama. 16 
Madhava. 133 
MadbFa, 108, 141 
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Madhvit« 9 . lOS. 141.143.143 
Madbj^anift Vak. 349. 330 
Madhyamlka^, 30, 63-05. 
309-311 

Mahabbirata, 15. 21 
Maitceya^t, 3 
Maitrayaoi upaniebad, 3 
^ Makuta Agama, 14, 15 
Mata. 33, 191 
Maitahparyaya. 180, 181 
Manana, 114 

Manas. 114, 115, 163. 190. 
193 

Manasa Pratyaksa, 1B8, 190, 
191 

Manavicakam Katantar, 25 
Ma^dukya upanishad, 2 
Ma^ikya Nandi, 152,181 
MSoikka^Isagar, 27, 42,47- 
49 

Maotra, 246-249, 253. 262 
Mantra agama pranii];ia, 
262, 263 
Manvantra, 21 
Marai Jnana Deaikar, 30, 
196, 220. 229. 275 
Marai Jfiana Satabandar, 33 
Marai malai atikal, 9,12,13 
Markandaya puraija, 21 
Marats. 4 
Malanujoa, 300 
Materiatist. 39 
Mali, 152,180, 184 
Matsya puraija, 21 
Maya. 16,39. 65.71,81,101, 
113, 117, 122 131, 153, 154. 
186. 188. 201,223.225.323, 
325. 

Maya, Aauddba, 16, 125,191, 
249 250 2*^7 

Maya'Sudd b a, 16, IS, 125, 
192. 249. 250,253.257, 266. 
271 

Maya-Tada, 30, 41, 125 


Mayarldin, 39, lOO. 101, 
103, 114.119. 126 
Maydn, 3, 4, 5 ^ 

May, 7 .. 

Meyka^^ Sastram. 25,26.. 
Msykaqta Teyar, 24. 25, 28, 
30. 33,'236 
Meyppat^iyal, 10 
Mill, James, 327 
Mill. John Stnart, 209, 210. 
237 

Mimamsa. 78 

Mimamsakas. 141. 146.177. 
179,212. 224. 243. 265.266. 
268. 2SS, 290, 302, 304 
Mitra, 2 
Mok^, 182 

Moore,G. E„69.157,335 
Mrgendra Agama, 16, 17, 24 
Mukbablmba Agama, 14 
Mukhya Lak^aija 221, 223 
Mukhyartha. 260 
Miikhya-vibbrama, 183 
Mukti-nilai. 17. 77, 98. 113, 
114.117^119,124,126, 129. 

154. 156, 188,194. 225, 274 
325 

Muladhara, 250 
Murad Mi^ra, 304 
Mnttaiyapillai, T., 31 

N 

Naocinai-kkiDtyar. 3, 9, 10 
Nada, 249, 253, 255-257,270, 

271 

Naiyaytkas, I, 60, 64, 78,81, 
82. 84, 88. 112, 115.139, 

155, 171, 176-179,192,196. - 
197. 199.200,212. 214.220, 
233, 233. 235, 243. 246-249. 
251.252.264-266, 268,269, 
280, 303, 307-309, 321, 322 

Nakklrar, 1 

NaroancWaya Tambirln. 37 
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NSradijR ptirli)&, SI ' 

Nariyaija. 22 
!NatSTaja SB 
NiyBBara, 51, 52 
Neficu-Titu-tutij.26, 39 
Neo-Realiet?. 6® 
Nididbyasana, 114 
Nikauda-vida, 30 
Uigamnna, 215, 219-221,297 i 
mjgamantba 1^1 aha Dc^iks, I 

iB6 

ITigrabasthSTia, 27S. 293 i 

mhlliatir, 63 

NimittskaraQa vida, 41 ' 

l^irllembanavadins, 70 
l?irattiba alakiyar. 31. 229 
KiraDujojyantijoga. 301 
mrarthaka, 295 
Hirvikalpa, 74. 75. 87, 98, 
99,102, 105, 1015, 108-110. 
169, 172. 189, 192, 194, 
196,258 

Niftha, 263 
Nifivies A gama, 13 
Jliyati, 191, 201 | 

Nominalism. 324 
Nyisa, 262 
Nyaya Bindit. 182 
Nyaya Pariauddhi, 18G 
Njaya Sutraa, 133. 174. 224 
Nyuna, 297, 298 

0 

Observation, 196, 297 
P 

Pad mil puraiia, 21 
Pak^, 210-219, 228. 224. 
226, 237. 238. 276-279, 
2S2-235 

Faksabhaea, 276. 277 
Paksa-dhaimata, 214, 223, 
225.237,238 

Pak^-eapak^ikadesavrtti- 
▼ipakte-vyapaka, 284 


Fa k»-pa pak aa- V y 5 pak a> 
vi’paksaifcadwa-TTttt, 283 
Fakaa-1 ray ai k ad raa-V rtti, 

‘ 284 

Pak ^a-traya-vySpaka- 

anaikanthika. 282 
Pak ea-y I pak ^ i kad eea- 

vimddha, 282 
Pak^-vi pak^ifcadesa'vrtti- 
sapasa-vylpaka, 284 
Pak sa-v i pak vy g pak a- 
sapakaaikadesa-vrtti, 283 
Pak ^a-vi pak ^a-v y 5 paka- 
viruddha, 281 
Pak^a-vySpaka-sapakgs- 
vipak^aikadeea vrtti, 282 
Palal nilam, 95 
Pancakarani, 235 
PaScak^rs!! 33, 38 
Faficaratra Agamas, 13 
FHncaritraa, 13, IT, 30. 61 
Pa^tipperumil vrtti, 28 
Fapah, 201 
Parakya Agama, 16 
Paraloka, 2S7 
PaTataarthika, 181 
Paramgrtbika Pratyakfa, 

181, 182 

Faramesvara Agama, 14 
> Parapakaam, 30 
Paraprakaaa, 305 
Paratantra, 324 
Farataetva ygda, 302, 306, 
; 307 

PariQama vada, 30, 41 
!FaTi£«^, 115, 241. 243 
Faroksa. 180-182. 221, 222 
Parths Sarathi MiSra, 178 
Paryanoyojyapek^lja, 300 
Pasa-jnatiam. 117. 132,153- 
157. 188.324 

, Pasam, 7, 16. 19. 20, 23, 29, 
32. 74, 98, 121-124, 202 
i 259, 262.263, 270 
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PaflaQ&vSda, 41^ 

Pafla^javada Salvaa. T28 

Pa^su. 7. !6, 20, 23. 29.32. 74, 
98, 121-125, 202. 259. 262. 
263, 270 

PftStt-jSlnain. 117, 118.132, 

Faaiipata, 17 [153 

Pasutvatn. 117 

PsayaRti Valr. 249,250 

Pitala loka, 257 

Psta6 jalap. 116 

Pati, 7.16 20, 23, 29. 32. 74. 

98. 122-125 202. 259.262. [ 
Patikam. 44 [270 

Pattison. Prin(?l©. 336 
Paurai^ikas, 155, 243, 244, 

275 

Pati^kara Afrarna, 16, 35,89. 
90. 130, 140, 146. 170. 171. 
m-196, 221-223, 321, 322 
Paya^iyal. 29 
Pflrarivu. 59 

Perception, 134. 135 138, 

147,157.159. 163. 169-176. 
178. 184. 185, 187. 188. 190, 
196-198. 202. 203. 222. 231- 
233. 242,275, 279. 316. 317. 
323-325. See aleoPratyak^ 
Perceptual aasurauce, 163 
Perceptual disposition, 163 
PeriyapurStiara, 43. 51-53 
Perrau Sam pa n, 34 
Petta nilai, 17, 61, 113, 114, 
129, 132. 141. 154. 156.188. 
194, 225, 275, 324. 325 
Pbala^pramaua vadins, 138 
Plato, 326,329. 330 
Porri ppahrotai, 26, 37 
Perolatikaram, ID 
Poruiiyal, 10 

Prabhakaras. 30, 78, 82, 84, 
85, 110-112, 136-138, 141, 
155. 177-180, 197,199,200, 
271. 272,304,309, 318 


i Pradh TarasSbli Sts 200, 201 

PrapabhSvB, 20(1, 201 
PrajfmatTatn, 326, 332, 336 
Pragmatist, 69 
Prakrt, 5 
Prakrti,15t,280 
Pralaya, 8,19 
Pralayikslas. 122 
Prams, 142, 143, 147, 149. 

150,179. 186. 222 
Prama karaijB. 133,143, 147, 
Pramana. 114, 115, 121. 123. 
m-l 38.140-149, 151-153. 
155.156, no. 171. I79-T83, 
186 196. 223.243.250, 257, 
258. 260. 263, 264 306 
Prainaua caitanya. 184 
PramaxiTam, 121, 139,140 
PramSfiadhakatatoan, 149 
Pramasaksi, 150 
P rani a eaniagm. 135. 136 
Pramata, 80. 123. 124, 126. 
127.130, 133,135,136.142, 
149.153 

Pramatr cat tan y a, 184 
Pramevatn. 115, 123. 124, 
130.131,133-136.142,149. 
151 

Prameya Sang rah a, 187 
Pramiti. 122. 123.130.133- 
135,143.153,179 
] Praija. 130,147,193 
’ Praija ItmaTadins 6S 
Prapaficam. 19 
PrBFa<*tBpada, 174, 175, 224, 
PratjbhSsiki bhrSnti. 183 
Pratijns, 215,216, 218-220. 
I 239. 240.242,276,297 
' Pratijilabhasa, 277 
I PratijRahini, 293 
' Pratiifiaiitaifa, 293 
PratijnS-saniRylsa. 294 
Pratijna-virodha, 291 
pratisarga, 21 
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Pratyabhijfii, 82. 137, 144, 
145,]8I 

PraUak^a, 129, 132, 142, 
144, 155, 156, 180-184,186 
"194, 196. 197. 223. 225, 
241, 257, Sa& also Peicep- 
tion 

Pratyak^bhisa, 277 
Presen la tioniata. 64, 65 
Preaumptioti, 170 
Price, H, H,. 158, 161 
Frobandum, 178, 221, 222. 
224. 233, 234 

Probane, 178, 221, 222, 224, 
233, 234.,276 
Prodglla Agaraa, 14 
PropnoiQ, 120 
Prthvi, 260 

Puka[enlfppulavar, 28 
Pura^as, 21. 22 
Puralli^iy i val, 10 
Puruqa, 62. 63, 78, 150, 191, 
306 

Puaaa, 4 

Q 

Qualitiaa, Primary, 162 
QuaLitiea, Secondary 162 

R 

Haga tat tv a, 191 
Rajaa, 197, 198 
Rimalinga Swamikal. 52 
Raman u]a. 106-108. 313-315 
Rasa, 189. 190, 260 
Rationajiyn, 326, 327 
Raurava Agama, J4, 16, 17. 
24, 25, 28 

Realiam, 326, 327, 333-335 
RealiBm, Critical, 336 
Realism, New, 336 
Realism, Eepreaentative, 

335, 336 

Realists, Critical, 69 
RealifltB, Naive, 158, 165 


Reid, 69, 335 

Eepreeentationista, 63, €5 
Reproductipi], 76 
Revelation, 23, 24, 326 
Rigveda, 2, 4,14 
EoeccJLinus, 334 
E^i, 262 

ftupa, 107,189 190, 193, 260, 
Russell, Bertrand, 69, 158, 
160, 161, 335, 336 


B 

Sabda, 129.189,190,222,223. 

225. 260, 261.263-266 
B abd a-Br ah m a-Vida,30 
Sabda prapaficam, 19, £64, 

£66 

Sabda punarukta, 298 
Sabda simarthya 261 
Sabdikas, 108 

Sadhana 142, 233. 234. £63, 
286, 287 

Sidhana vikala, 286 
Sadbanaviyal, 29 
Sadhanavyatireki, 28 9 
SadbaraQS Lak^tpa, 119, 
130.121.123,142 
Sadhya, 210, 212-219, 231 
223. 224, £26-228, 230, 233, 
234, 237-239, 277, £85. 287 
Sidhya Vikaia, 385 
Sagutia Brahman, 19 
Sahaja Agama, 13 
SaUajs hetu, 227 
Saiva Agamaa, 13, 33. 55 
Saiva purit^as, 23 
Saiva Siddhanta, 1, 5, 6, 7 
13. 14,16,18, 20.21.23-25. 
28, 34, 37,39,43,51-55, 57. 
60, 69, 99. 121. 154. 170, 
195, 196. 201. 237. 246, 
249, 276. 326 








Saiv« Stddhantjn. S, 11.13, 
14, 19,26, 27. 34 56, 57, 
72, 76. 79. 82. 84. 85. 96, 
97,99. 105, 107, 109-112, 
115-129, 122-132, 135, 136. 
140, 141, 145 149,15L-156, 
162,163,165-168. 175.176, 
179, 181. 183.185,18S, 189. 
196-201. 213. 221, 223-226, 
231-234.236-238, 241, 242. 
245, 246. 249, 253, 257. 259, 
260. 267, 269. 270,273, 275, 
276, 278 279, 281, 282, 297. 
301-304, 306-308, 311, 313, 
315. 319, 321, 323, 324, 330, 
333-336 

Saiva Viijii Vital. 52 
Saiviem, 22 
Saiyoga, lOO. tOl 
Sakala, 181 
Sakalar, 122 
Sakha Mirga, 147 
Sak^itkiriprama, 144 
Sakta Agatuas, 13 
Sakti, 170,198, 227, 236, 246- 
251. 253-257. 260. 271, 323 
Saktitnan, 236.256 
Saktieni, 13 
Saminya Lak^i^a 222 
SatuiDya Lak^na Prat- 

yakia, 232, 233 
Samayaya, 190, 191, 195, 
196, 199, 264 
SatDa Veda, 14 
Samayeta. 194,195 
Samaveta samavaya, 195 
Samaya Kurayar, 27, 37, 43, 
48, 49 

Sambanthar, 43 
Sambhava, 155.180. 241, 243 
Satndigdhobbaya yikala, 

287 

Satndisdba-«adhatia. 286 


Samd i gdh a-aid hana-yyati- 
reki, 290 

Samdigdha-flidhya, 285 
Samdigdha-s&dhya-vyatl- 
reki, 2S9 

Sansdigdhasiddba, 281 
Samdigdha visesyaQa 

siddba, 281 

Samdigdha vise^y^iddba, 

281 

Samd igdhobh ay a- yy i ti -■ 

reki, 291 

Samketa, 264 
Sammagdba jnanam, 110 
Samsaya. 74, 75, 86, 139 
Samaara, 27. 148 
Sainskara. 144, 187, 320 
Sarnyagjnaoa, I45i 152 
Samyoga, 145, 152, 194, 195, 
264 

Samyukta-samayaya, 194- 

196 

Samy akta-sama vata- 

samavaya. 194-196 
Sssgam, 5 
Sadkaipa, 87,89 
Sadkara, 71, 72, 82 
San kar pan I rakaradam, 

26. 41 

Sinkhya ICarika 176 
Sanikbyas.30. 39, 62,78.92 
108, 126. 149.151,155, 176, 
199, 200.224, 266.267. 280, 
302. 303. 306, 307 
Sankhya Sutras, 176.177 
Sadkrinta vsda, 41 
Sadkrantavadin, 126 

SanmargB, 48 
Santana Kurayar, 26 
Sapak^a. 211, 212. 214, 218, 
219. 224.238,278, 282-284 
Sapak^asatva, 214, 216 
Sarga. 21 
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SarTsjfianottarB Agama, 

X6, 17, 20 

Sarvokla Agama, 14 
Saatraa, 290 

Sat, 51, 114, 116, 122-125, 
128-130, 156, 304, 309, 324, 
Satasat, 124, 130 
Satkaryavada, 6Q, 229, 302, 

306 

SatkaryaTadin, 229, 236 
Batkhyiti. 309, 313 i 

Satputra marga, 44 
Sattva, 191,197 i 

Sautrantikas, 30, 63, 65, 66 
Savikalpa, 74, 75, 87, 88,98, 
99. 102. 104-106, 108-119, 
146, m. 172, 192-194. 196 
Savitr, 4 

Soeptioiam, 106,129 
Schiller. F. G. 3,. 209, 333. 

336 

Schoolmen, 157 
^hweitzer, Albert, 10 
Sellera. F, W., 336 
SeosationaliBtji, 326-329 
Sense data, 157-160,162. 

164-167 

Sensibilia, 161,165,169 
Sensing, 159-162 
8eDaiBca,j5T, 327 
Siddha Agama, 14 
Siddbanta t&nai view) 148. 

See also Saiva Siddhanta 
Siddhantic. SeeSaiva 

SiddbanUn 

Siddbaaeoa, 152,180,181 
Simplioiter, 167,168 
Siva, 2-4, 9, 15, 16,18-22. 
27. 28, 36-40, 48, 49. 76. 
78,98, 113-118. 123. 124. 
127, 128, 141.156.1S7.194, 
261, 263, 324. 325 
Siva Bboga. 40 
Siva Dar^ana, 40 


Sivadvaiia Saivaa or Sivid 
I vat tins, 118,124, 123 
SlvSgra Bha^ya, 29, 259 
Sivigra Yogi, U, 29, 80, 81 
88, 137, 139, 140.146,170, 
172, 173.190, 193.194.196. 
j 214,220, 223, 229. 262, 263 
' Sivajnana Dodba, 25, 28 
jSivajfiana Bodba Girrurai 

29 

iSivaibana Bodham, 24, 25, 

I 28. 29, 34. 36 
I SivajfianBTD, 40, 116, 118, 

' 119,129. 132. 136,157 

Sivajiilna Siddhiyar, 25, 30, 
36. 172. 173, 193,196, 220 
259 275 

Sivinatja Yogi, 17-24.29,30, 
o8-62. 64-66, 71. 80. 81, 88, 

I 94.95, 101, 103, 104. 169. 

: 170, 172. 189, 190, 192, 194 
I -196, 220. 221. 223. 228- 
1 230,232,233,237,252-257 

259-263, 265.276, 317 
j Sivlnanda, 113,193, 194 
Sivanubhava juanam, 74, 

I 75, 98,113 
Sivaprakisam, 33, 36 
. Sivaprakasanar, 27 
Siva pari^a, 21 
, Sivariipa, 40 

Siva—flakti, 57, 117. 118, 124, 
I 127, 128,193,201,324 325 
I Sivasatnavada, 31 
Sivasamavada Saivas or 
Sivasamavadins, 117, i21 
127 

I SivBsahkrantavadin, 126 
' Siva-evariipB, 262 
I Siva-rvada, 41 
I Skanda, 4 
' Skanda purapa, 21 
; Skandbae, €5,66 
. Slater, Gilbert. 9 
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Smarai^, 131 

Smrti, 74, 83, 88. 90, 136. 

138,144, m 
Smrti. Ayatbarta and 
Valbsria. 74. 75 
Smrti pramoaa, 31B 
Sohpsiara, 334 
Soma, 4 

Spar^, 189,190, 260. 361 
Spbo^a, 237 
Spinoza, 337, 331 
Srava^a. 114 
Srinivasa 187 
Srotrs, 195 
Sruta. 180 

Sruti, 108, 115, 125, 127, 244; 

359,360-262, 315 
Stbuia, 118, 198, 201, 330, 

313 

Sthula sarira, 84 
Stltula Vaikhari Vak, 349, 

230 


Sunyata. 311 
Supak^am, 30 
Supra ^gama, 14 
Suprabbala Agama. 13.15 
Surya, 4 

Suta Sambita, IS 
Svabbiiva-iiDga, 156, 341 

344 

Svalak^apas, 105,182,306 
Svarupa lakqaija, 73,74, 98, 
113,114.126, L6G-16a. 333 
Svarup^iddba, 278 
Svatantra, 324 
Svstastva vada. 302, 306 
Svavedana Pratyak^a, 188. 

191 

Svayam-praka^a, 115, 305 
Svayambbuva Agama 13, 

16. 34 

Svatambaras. 180 
SvetfiQveiara upaniabad, 3, 

20 


Sobramaoya Desikar, 31. 

229 

Suddbakaia, 192 
Suddba Saivas, 129 
Suddba Siddbanta, 17 
Sukba, 131 

Sukhadi pratyak^, 193 
Sukama. 19, 62, 102, 118. 
198, 201, 229, 250, 307. 

313, 31a 

Siikama Agama, 13 

Sukama duba, 68 

Si'i Ir ij mR-d eba~atma vad i 

68 

Suk^iua aarira, 81* ^ 

VaikiiOiri* VaS| 

4-50 

Sukflma Vak.249,250 
Sundaramurthy or Sun- 
darAr 42, 4 J* 47 

ss..,., 4. ns. 119. m. m. 


Symbolism, 8 

Synoretists or Tbe Syuctatiat 
School, 134,175.176 
T 

Tadatmya, 100, 101, 154, 

165.188. 196. 237.232.234, 
236, 246. 256, 320 
Taittriya upaaiabad, 2. 260 
Tamaa, 197, 198 
Tamil Vedas, 43 
Taninitai, 7 

Tanmatras, 188,189,260,261 
Tantra, 7,13 

Tantra-agama-pramai^a, 

261,163 

Tarka, 181 
' Tarka-vad a■293 
Tarkikas, 132,133, 136,155, 
220. 276 

TataBtlia Lak^oa, 73, 114, 
124, 166, 323 
Tatparya, 274 


m 


TStpar^irtha, £60 
Tflttva-Dar^ana, 40. 

Tattva nStar, 26, 40 
Tattvarupa. 40 
Tattva*!, 190, 191 
Tattva-suddhi. 40 
TattvIrthidhfi'AmB Sutra<*, 
TaPumanavar, 52 ftSO 
Tavaram. 42, Si 
Teyw, 260 
Third Sanf^am, 2 
Tirujfiana Samhanthar or 
Samhanthar, 43. 44^ 45 
TiralrlraU^ppatiylr. 25, 
TirukkOTalylr, 49 [27,28 

Timmantram, 42. 50 
Ttmmiilar, 14, 15, 42, SO 
TirunipraJ. 43, 53 
TirungvuVkarasti or A ppar, 
43. 43. 45-47 
Uruppatiaiittj. 43 
TSrdppukal, 53 
Tiro vac Akaid, 43, 43, 48 
Tlruva]luvar, 10 
TiruTarutpayoTi, 25, 35 
TiruvicaippI, 43 
Tinivilankani, M, 31 
Tiruvuntiy ar, 25i-27 
Tissi©, 86 

TolkappiyatP, 3, 4, 5, 8-10 
Tolkappjyanir, 4 
Triputi, 9 

Triput! ©amvit, 304 
U 

Ubhaya-vikalft, 286 
Uhhaya-vyatiraki, 290 
Udflharapa. 315-321. 239, 
240. 342. 343.376. 285-392. 
297,398 

Udnharapa Oeyvul, 28 
Uddyotakara, 91 
UimSpati BWacIriyar, 25. 

33, 34 


tlnig]?v{tti, 180, 182 

tTmaawami. 151 
UnniBi * P ©ri ■ yjlakk a IP. 

26, 40 

TTprpai-vnakkam. 25, 33 
TTnti. 37 ■ 

ttpadesa'Sf^nia'prsninpa. 

362 263 

' Upak arakaLnkflipa.331'233 
Upalahdhi aadhanam, 132 
Upamana, 155. IfiO. 241. 242 
IJpanava. 215 317-221,397 
Upantshada, 2.11-13,19, 20 
TTpasapa Kapda 261-263 
Upadhi, 117.250, 266, 371. 
•Uaaa. 2 [334 

U^ralaf^vdiPyitya, 67 
tTyir, 7 

Uvvavftnta T©vb Nayafiar. 

25-27 

V 

VBcanibhapa, 377 
VHcaapatl Mi^ra, 94,150, 176 
Vflda, 299 

VaibaBikas. 30. 64-66 
Vaikhsrl Yak, 256, 257 
VaiSpsTkas. 1. 60, 89, 113. 
113. 155.176, 231,258,264, 
366. 289, 390-292 
VaiSf^tka Sutraa, 224 
Vftiaaftvtsm. 22 
3Vak' 114, 115, 249, 250, 357 
:V5kya,350 
Vakya bhodah, 374 
Vamana pttra^a, 31 
Va maa, 31 

VamaaTiu caritam, 21 
Van a Hurgfi. 3 
; V nppan, 4 
Varaba piirana, 21 
VarpB, 349,250, 253. 256 
Varopa or Vartipan, j-5 
Vaatp sakti, 261 




351 


VltovSvRns. 85. 90, 9S. 138, 
134, T73-17S. 284, 268 

Vatula SffHinR. 14 
VStu, 260. 26t 
V«J», 2. 5. 6, 13-15. 18. 19 
ei, 259. 261 
V^anta, 15 

V'edft'Yakvafthft-jflHn&m. 

137 

VSnlan. 3'5 

Vftrhal Tpatimonv, 171, 172, 
175, 222, 231. 244. 857•’259, 
274. 275, 323-325. Set* 
also Apama Prsmana 
Vidjra Tattva, 114. 191 
Vijava Apama. 13 
Vfjfiana, 70. 316 
Vlifiatia Bhiksu, ISO. 177 
VijfiSnakalat', 122 
VijOanavada, 70. 71 
VijSanavgHieH. 3I6» 317 
Vikala, 181 
Vilr?ep&. 299 
Vimala ARsma, 14 
Vina Veopa, 26, 36 
Vinakaa, 211. 212. 214.218, 
219. 224. 238, 278. 882-285 
Vipakaa-aalYa, 214. 215 
ViparitanYaya. 388 
ViparitB-vyatireki 292 
Viparyaya, 74, 75. 87. 88, 
Vira Afifama. 14 f94 

Viruddba, 278. 281 
Viaaya Caitapya. 184 
ViMva-visavi-lihava, 70 
VifieBana. 279. 281 
Vi£efapa$iddha, 279 
ViSesapa-vIseBYatH, 194, 
V:4eByaaiddhar279 
Visistam, 119 

Viai^tpd vaitfrs. 92,106. 107. 

143-145. 186. T88, 309 
Vi^u. 4- 8. 21 
yi^n purapa, 21 


Vrttl. 18 

Vyabhicara, 294 

Vyakti, 196. 198. 232, 236. 

249,256,257. 266-270 
Vyimala Aframa, 14 
VyafSjaka. 118, 129, 130 

132. 141, 153-156. 179. 182. 

194, 254, 275 
Vyapaka. 225. 263 
Vylpti, 81. 1W1, 223-229 

231-235. 237-239. 241. 243. 
244. 263. 264. 317 
Vvapti, Anvava, 226, 2?8, 
599 539 9dft 
Vvapti. VTati7Yki, '226,*228, 
Vyapya 124. 225 fSM 

Vyartbavi^e^iiisiddha, 280 
Vyasa. Veda.. 22 
VyadhikaraiiSaiddlha, 279 
VyatlTPki' anumina. 239-24! 
Vyavahara, 314 
Vyavabaranupuna. 314 
VyBTahgrjka. 181, 182 
Vyavaharika Pratyakaa, 

181 

W 

Weypapdt. 86 
mitehead. A. K. 167 
Wundt, 86 

T 

Yajur Veda, 2, 14 
Yathartha, 74,75. 141.143, 
222. 314 

Yathartbatvani, 222 
YathaYaathita-vvaYahii*- 
SnnpuQamjftanaiQ. 144 
YatTndramata Dipika. 187 
Yopacaraa, 30, 63, 70, 309, 
316, 818 

Topsja Apama. 13 
Yrpi-jfiSna. 142 
TfiRi-pralyak^, 188,191. 
Yogy®ta’374 [192 
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